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DEDICATION 


TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 


TO 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  BOMBELLES,  HIS  MOST  CHRISTIAN  MA* 
JESTY’s  minister  PLENIPOTENTIARY  TO  THE  DIET  OF 
THp  EMPIRE,  &C.  &C. 

I DO  not  mean,  Sir,  to  folicit  protedion,  by  prefixir^’our 
name  to  my  Phyfiognomical  Eflays ; for  if  my  Book  is  bad,  I 
merit  none ; if  good,  it  will  fulEciently  protedl  me.  Nor  do 
I offer  this  addrefs  with  a view  to  court  favour  or  indulgence, 
much  lefs  to  wound  your  fenfibility  by  public  adulation, 

I muft  however  fay,  that,  of  all  the  Frenchmen  whom  I have 
perfonally  known,  you  are  the  only  one  whom  I have  moft  in- 
Vo  l.  I.  * A terefted, 
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terefted,  in  writing  a book,  throughout  the  w’hole  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  excite  men  to  ftudy  and  to  love  their  fel- 
low-creatures. I therefore  found  myfelf  impelled  to  pay  this 
fmali  token  of  refpecl:  to  an  enlightened  Obfervoi',  whom  I have 
juft  caufe  to  honour,  to  a faithful  Friend  of  Mankind,  who  is 
every  v/ay  dear  to  me. 

And,  Sir,  -if  the  recollecSlion  of  my  features,  which  you 
faw  in  no  diftorted  fhape,  ov/ing  to  the  franknefs  and  eafe  with 
which  you  received  me ; be  not  effaced  from  your  mind,  you 
muft  be  convinced  with  what  truth  I am 

Your  moft  devoted  Servant, 

' JOHN  CASPAR  LA  VATER. 

^/Lirich,  23,  1791. 


THE 


Author’s  Preface, 


AS  I cannot  comprefs  all  I have  to  fay  within  the  limits  of  a 
few  pages,  my  Preface  muft  be  confidered  as  a Fragment. 
‘‘To  deny  that  there  is  any  expreffion  in  features,”  or  “ to  at- 
tempt a proof  of  the  contrary  to  thofe  who  deny  it,”  favours 
equally  of  prefumption.  Neverthelefs,  I have  undertaken  to 
write  on  the  fcience  of  Phyfionomies  ; not  to  convince  unbe- 
lievers, but  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  men  of  wifdom,  of  the 
friends  of  truth;  to  whom  I dedicate  my  labours. 

I know  all  that  may  be  expe£fed  from  paflion  and  prejudice; 
but,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  loving,  feeking,  and  find:  >ig  the  truth, 
I will  meet  the  attack  with  fortitude  and  calmnels.  The 
reader,  however,  to  coincide  v/ith  me  in  fentiment  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  muft  alfo  love  the  truth,  and  fearch  for  it. 

% % % ^ % 
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To  infallibility  I do  not  afpire  ; for,  wandering  in  a region 
but  little  frequented,  I have  fometimes,  no  doubt,  miffed  the 
diredl  road ; indeed,  I have  always  been  cautious  in  advancing, 
where  the  fteps  of  other  travellers  are  fcarcely  difcernible.  I 
will  never  perfift  in  error,  when  it  has  been  pointed  out ; but 
I (hall  not  regard  objedHons  which  reft  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  fadfs  and  experiments  ; the  ignorant,  the  mean,  and 
the  fervile,  can  only  be  mifled  by  other  arguments. 

Refpedling  thefe  Effays,  I defy  the  whole  world  to  look  on 
them  v/ith  greater  feverity  than  I do  myfelf;  nor  can  any  one 
feel  fo  much  the  want  of  thofe  talents  which  are  neceffary  to 
the  man  who  afpires  to  the  important  title  of  Reftorer  of  this 
human,  nay  this  divine,  fcience. 

However,  care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Phyfionomift  be  not 
confounded  with  the  fcience  of-  Phyfionomies  : combat,  and 
confute,  my  affertions  *,  I will  not  complain  ; yet  ftill  will  I in- 
fift  that  the  fcience  is  in  itfelf  true,  and  indubitably  founded  in 
nature. 

Whoever  may  be  difpofed  to  controvert  this,  after  having  at- 
tentively read  the  whole  of  my  book,  would  doubt,  or  pretend  to 
doubt,  of  every  thing  which  himfelf  had  not  difcovered.  For 
this  reafon  I muft  therefore  entreat  the  Reader  not  to  perufemy 
Ledtures  in  a carelefs  or  hafty  manner. 

Let  the  Reader  fuppofe  himfelf  placed  by  my  fide,  attending 
to  my  obfervations,  catching  the  fenfations  which  I feel,  and 
which  I am  earneft  to  communicate : fuppofe  me  conveying 
my  obfervations  with  calmnefs  and  temper,  at  one  time;  rif- 
ing  into  warmth,  and  expreffing  my  emotions  in  the  language 
which  they  infpire,  at  another  ; without  firft  fubmitting  my 
remarks,  my  fentiments,  or  my  expreflions  to  the  criticifm  of  a 
frigid  journalift. 
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Read  and  determine,  as  if  we  were  inveftigating  the  merit  of 
the  Work  in  your  clofet  or  mine  ; and  if  you  would  form  a 
candid  judgment,  perufe  it  twice  ; if  you  determine  to  honour 
me  with  a public  refutation,  read  it  at  leaft once. 

I expedl  not  that  you  would  perufe  it  without  prejudice  in 
my  favour,  or  againft  either  me  or  my  favourite  fcience : that, 
perhaps,  would  be  exadfing  too  much ; read,  however,  with  all 
the  care,  all  the  refledlion,  poffible ; and  if,  after  having  done 
fo,  you  are  not  inftrudied 

To  improve  in  the  neceflary  know- 
ledge of  yourfelf,  of  your  fellow 
creatures,  and  of  the  great  and 
all -wife  Creator  : 

If  you  are  not  excited  to  blefs  him 
for  your  own  exiftence,  and  for 
that  of  various  individuals  whom 
he  has  placed  around  you  : 

If  you  dilcover  not  a new  fource  of 
pleafure,  fweet,  pure,  fublime, 
and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man: 

If  you  feel  not  your  breaft  infpired 
with  a higher  refpecft  for  the 
dignity  of  that  nature,  with  a re- 
gret for  its  degradation  more  hu- 
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miliating  and  more  falutary,  with 
a love  more  ardent  for  fome  mei^ 
in  particular,  with  a veneration 
more  tender,  a joy  more  lively 
and  afFedting,  as  you  meditate  on 
the  Author  and  Source  of  all 
perfedlion : 

If,  I repeat,  you  have  reaped  none  of  thefe  advantages  from  the 
perufal  of  this  Work,  I have  ftudied  indeed  to  little  elfecJ:,  I 
have  been  deceived  by  the  weakeff,  the  moft  extravagant  chi- 
mera : afErm,  then,  with  vehemence,  that  you  have  been  mis- 
led by  me;  confign  my  Effays  to  the  fire ; or,  return  the  Book 
to  me,  and  I will  cheerfully  reftore  the  purchafe- money. 

It  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme, ‘to  attempt  to  give  entire 
the  immenfe  Alphabet  ‘requifite  to  decypher  the  pure  language 
of  nature,  written  and  impreficd  on  the  face  of  man,  and  on  the 
whole  of  his  exterior.  I trufir,  however,  that  I have  been  fuc- 
cefsful  enough  to  trace  some  of  the  Charadfers  of  that  divine 
Alphabet,  and  that  they  v/ill  be  fo  confpicuous,  that  a found  eye 
will  eafily  difcover  them. 

Left  too  much,  however,  fhould  be  expedfed  of  me,  I here 
publicly  declare,  that  I neither  v^^iil  nor  can  write  a complete 
Treatife  on  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies  ; the  extent  of  my 
ambition  being  confined  to  a few  fimple  Eflays.  The  different 
qualities  which  ought  to  unite  in  the  compofition  of  a Work 
like  the  prefent,  are — Truth,  variety,  richnefs  of  obfervation, 
perfpiculty,  precifion,  and  energy.  To  fay  that  I have  always 
fucceeded  in  producing  fuch  a combination,  would  be  afleiting 
too  much;  but  the  following  1 do  confiucnriy  promife  : 
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To  employ  every  effort  of  which  I am  capable,  to 
make  my  Work  acquire  a continually  in- 
creafing  intereft  with  the  Reader : 

Not, to  offer,  as  certain,  any  obfervation  that  I have 
not  fully  matured,  and  of  which  I have  the 
fmalleft  doubt;  to  prefent  no  hypothefis 
otherwife  than  as  an  hypothefis ; the  faces  of 
individuals  only  as  fuch : 

, On  no  occafion  to  advance  any  propofition  till  I 
am  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  will  fupport  itfelf 
againft  the  mofi:  rigid  examination ; fo  that 
the  impartial  and  enlightened  Obferver,  re- 
cognizing, in  Nature,  the  truths  which  I an- 
• ^ nounce  to  him,  fiiall,  fometimes,  be  confirain- 

ed  to  exclaim : There  they  are  1 I have 

feen  them,  I know  them  again,” 

How  eagerly  do  I pant  after  fuch  an  attainment ! But  who  is 
there  that  fufiiciently  feels  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at 
it  I 

Now  have  I only  one  more  wifh  to  communicate,  which  I 
hope  I {hall  live  to  fee  accomplilhed  : that  wifh  is.  That  men 
would  attach  themfelves  lefs  to  form  a judgment  of  my  work, 
than  of  the  science  itfelf ; that  the  Book  may  become  lefs  a' 
fubjedl  of  converfation  than  meditation ; that  it  may  experi- 
ence a fair  and  attentive  examination ; and  that  it  may  not  un- 
dergo a hafty  and  precipitate  judgment,  without  difpaffionate 
invefHgation. 
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Ye  Strangers,  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  before  whom  I 
venture  to  appear  in  a foreign  and  uncouth  drefs,  be  aflured  that 
I blufli  at  the  many  imperfedtions  which  abound  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  Efiays ; but  I entreat  ye  to  recolledl,  that  my  time  was 
not  wholly  at  my  own  difpofal,  and  that  the  ftudy  of  Phyfiono- 
mies  was  only  an  occafional  occupation. 
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I HAD  attained  my  twenty-fifth  year  before  I thought  of 
writing  a word  on  Phyfiognomy,  or  even  of  reading  any  book 
which  treats  of  that  fcience,  I fcareely  had  made  any  obfer- 
vations  relating  to  the  fubje£f ; much  lefs  had  I formed  the  de- 
fign  of  collecting  and  methodifing  my  remarks.  However, 
at  firft  fight  of  certain  faces,  I fometirnes  felt  an  emotion 
which  did  not  fubfide  for  a few  moments  after  the  removal  of 
the  object ; but  I knew  not  then  the  caufe,  and  did  not  even 
attend  to  the  Phyfionomy  which  produced  it.  Sudden  impref- 
fions  like  thefe,  repeated  frequently,  led  me  infenfibly  to  form 
a judgment  of  characters,  but  my  decifions  were  turned  into 
ridicule ; I even  bluflied  at  my  own  prefumption,  and  refolved 
to  be  more  circumfpeCt.  Many  years  elapfed  before  I again 
ventured  to  exprefs  any  of  thofe  inftipCtive  judgments,  die- 
V OL.  I.  ^ B tated 
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tated  by  the  Impreffion  of  the  moment.  I amufed  myfelf  oc- 
cafionally^  with  fketching  the  features  of  a friend,  after  having 
fixed  him  in  a particular  attitude,  and  attentively  ftudied  it. — : 
From  a child,  I have  felt  an  irrefiftible  propenfity  for  drawr 
ing,  and  efpecially  for  portrait  painting  ; but  poflefled  neither 
patience  or,  ability  to  execute  any  thing  of  importance.  In 
the  profecution  of  my  favourite  amufement,  my  qonfufed  fen- 
fations  gradually  became  more  clear  and  more  diftindl ; I grew 
more  and  more  fenfible  of  proportion,  difference  of  feature, 
refemblance  and  diffimilitude. — One  day  happening  to  draw 
two  faces  after  each  other,  I was  aftonifhed  to  find  that  cer- 
tain features  in  both  were  perfeclly  like ; and  my  aftonifhment 
was  the  greater,  that  I knew,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt- 
ing, that  the  charadlers  were  materially  different. 

About  fixteen  years  fince,  the  celebrated  Lambert  paid  a 
vifit  to  Zurich,  where  I faw  him.  I have,  fince  that  time, 
had  the^pleafure  of  meeting,  that  Gentleman  at  Berlin*.  His 
Phyfionomy,  from  the  fingular  conformation  of  the  features, 
ftruck  me  exceedingly;  the  emotion  was  powerful  and  quick, 
and  produced  in  me  a fentiment  of  undefcribeable  veneration. 
—A  portrait  of  Lambert  might  reafonably  be  expedled  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work;  but  every  effort  to  procure  one  has 
proved  unfuccefsful. 

The  emotion  juff  mentioned,  was,  through  the  Intervention 
of  other  objcdls,  imperceptibly  efi'aced;  and  Lambert  and  his 
features  were  no  more  remembered. 

About  three  years  after  this,  I fketched  the  face  of  a dying 
friend,  to  prefer ve  at  leaft  that  memorial  of  a man  whom  I 
loved  much. — This  portrait  too  I fhould  with  pleafure  have 
prefented  to  the  public,  but  I unluckily  loft  it  by  fire. — I had 
contemplated  a thoufand  times  the  face  of  my  friend,  without 
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once  thinking  of  a refemblance  between  his  features  and  thofe 
of  Lambert ; I had  feen  them  in  company,  and  heard  them 
oonverfc  together — a certain  proof  that  my  phyfiognomical 
difccrnment  was  not  very  acute,  at  that  time — I did  not  ob- 
ferve  a (ingle  trace  of  fimilitude.  As  I proceeded  in  my 
drawing,  however,  the  prominency  of  Lambert’s  profile  re- 
curred to  my  memory ; his  image  feemed  to  ftart  up  before 
me,  and  1 explained  to  my  friend — Y our  nofe  is  exadfly  that  of 
Lambert;  and  ftill  as  I advanced,  the  fimilarity  of  this  feature 
became  more  confpicuous.  I pretend  not  to  compare  my 
friend  to  Lambert.  It  becomes  not  me  to  fay  what  he  might 
have  been,  had  he  lived.  Undoubtedly,  he  pofiefled  not  the 
tranfcendant  genius  of  that  extraordinary  man;  there  was, 
befides,  as  little  conformity  in  their  tempers  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  eyes  and  foreheads;  but  they  greatly  refembled 
each  other  in  the  (hape  and  delicate  turn  of  the  nofe;  and 
they  both  pofiefled,  though  in  difierent  degrees,  a capacious 
and  an  enlightened  mind. 

The  ftrong  refemblance  of  their  nofes,  however,  appeared 
to  me  fufficiently  ftriking,  to  ferve  as  an  inducement  to  be- 
come more  attentive,  in  drawing,  to  fimilar  relations,  I care- 
fully noted  thofe  which  appeared  oftener  than  once,  between 
particular  features  of  difierent  faces,  which  I happened  to 
(ketch  on  the  fame  day.  I marked,  together  witii  this,  the 
moral  fimilitude  of  the  perfons  concerned,  at  leafi:  in  certain 
views  of  their  charadler — and  the  difcovery  of  fuch  relations 
fixed  my  attention  ftill  more  clofely  to  the  fubjeCI. 

Yet  was  I,  neverthelefs,  very  far  from  having  reached  the 
depths  of  the  fcience  ; and  from  giving  myfelf  up  to  the  fiudy 
of  Phyfionomies : I was  careful  to  make  a very  fparing  ufe, 
even  of  the  term. 
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One  day  being  on  a vifit  to  Mr.  Zimmermann,  now  phy-* 
fician  to  his  Britannick  Majefty  at  Hanover,  and  who  then 
lived  at  Brougg,  we  ftepped  together  to  the  window  to  notice 
a military  procefTion  which  then  pafled  along ; when  a face 
with  which  I was  wholly  unacquainted,  «fo  forcibly  ftruck  me, 
notwithftanding  my  near-fightednefs  and  diftance  from  the 
ftreet,  that  I inftantly  formed  a decided  judgment  upon  the 
cafe.  Refledfion  had  no  (hare  in  it ; for  I did  not  imagine,  that 
what  I had  faid  defer ved  the  kaft  notice.  Mr.  Zimmermann 
immediately  afked  me,  with  figns  of  great  furprife,  “ On  what 
‘‘  do  you  found  this  judgment  ?”  On  the  turn  of  the  neck,  re- 
plied L 

This,  properly  fpeaking,  was  the . commencement,  the  era 
of  my  Phyfiognomical  refearches. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  attempted  downright  impoflibilities,  in 
order  to  encourage  me  to  proceed  ; he  obliged  me  to  furnifh 
him  with  my  judgment  of  certain  propofed  cafes.  I fome- 
times  hazarded  an  opinion,  but  my  conjedtures  were,  for  the 
mofi:  part,  wretchedly  erroneous,  being  no  longer  didtated  by 
a fudden  impulfe,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  a kind  of  infplra- 
tion.  I cannot  conceive,  to  this  hour,  how  a gentleman  of 
his  genius  could  perfift  in  his  folicitations,  nay,  make  a point 
of  my  committing  my  obfervations  to  writing. 

From  that  time  I entered  into  a correfpondence  with  him  on 
the  fubjedf,  and  drew  imaginary  faces,  to  which  I fubjoined  my 
remarks.  I became  tired,  however,  of  this  employment,  and 
abandoned  it  for  years  together.  I fmiled  at  my  own  eflays, 
and  neither  read  nor  wrote  on  Phyfiognomy. 

My  turn  came  to  produce  a piece  for  the  Phyfical  Society 
of  Zurich  ; and  being  embarraffed  about  the  choice  of  a topic, 
I fixed,  after  a little  deliberation,  on  that  which  I had  fo  long 
‘ renounced 
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renounced,  and  began  to  compofe  my  eflay,  God  knows  how 
fuperficially,  and  with  what  precipitation.  Mr.  Klokenbring 
of  Hanover,  requefted  the  favour  of  my  papers  for  the  infpcc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Zitnmermann.  I intrufted  him  with  them,  ini- 
perfcdt  as  they  were;  Mr.  Zimmermann  put  them  to  the  prefs 
without  my  knowledge  ; and  thus  was  I fuddenly  and  un- 
defignedly  brought  forward,  the  avov^ed  champion  of  the 
fcience  of  Phyfiognomies.  The  publication  of  a fecond  EfTay 
accordingly  followed ; after  which  I confidered  myfelf  as  re- 
lieved from  the  necellity  of  any  farther  appearance  in  this 
caufe,  at  leaft  for  a feafon.  Two  very  different  motives  foon 
concurred  to  change  my  intention,  and  induce  me  to  refume 
the  fubjedf.  1 heard  very  abfurd  opinions  pronounced,  not 
againft  my  effays — I was  abundantly  fenfible  of  their  imper- 
fedlion,  and  needed  no  critic  to  point  it  out  to  me — but 
againft  the  fcience  itfelf ; — while  my  own  perfuallon  of  its 
reality  and  importance  daily  acquired  ftrength,  as  I continued 
to  read  new  truths  impreffed  on  the  Phyfionomy.  Thefe  rafti 
decifions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prefiing  folicitations  on  the. 
other,  addrefted  to  me  from  every  quarter,  by  men  endued 
with  wifdom,  religion  and  probity,  added  to  the  pleafure  of 
making  new  difcoveries,  determined  me  to  expofe  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  following  Sheets,  which  may  be  denominated,  for 
aught  I care,  the  ravings,  and  the  reveries,  of  a vifionary. 

Seven  years  and  more  have  elapfed  fince  I formed  this  refo- 
lution  ; and  every  ftep  I advance  in  the  execution,  I meet  with 
obftacles  as  numerous  as  unexpedled,  which,  however,  pre- 
vent not  my  colledfing  new  obfervations  fufticient  to  enable 
me  to  promife  fomewhat  interefting. 

. I have  procured  a great  number  of  drawings,  relating  to 
my  plan.  I have  examined  and  compared  a variety  of  human 
figures  of  every  clafs;  and  I have  applied  to  my  friends  for 
their  aid. 
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The  numerous  blunders  committed  by  thofe  whom  I cni*^ 
ployed  to  draw  and  engrave,  have  become  a plentiful  fource  of 
enquiry  and  inftrudtion  for  me  ; for  I was  under  the  necelTity 
of  ftudying  carefully  myfelf,  in  order  to  make  a proper  choice 
of  exprelfions ; I was  led  to  inveftigate  and  compare  many  ob« 
jedls,  to  which  I had  hitherto  paid  very  little  attention.  The 
cxercife  of  my  ecclefiaftical  fundfion  had  brought  me  into  con- 
nedlion  with  fome  very  fingular  and  remarkable  charadlers : 
and  a journey  which  I was  induced  to  undertake,  partly  for  the 
fake  of  health,  partly  to  obtain  the  pleafure  of  perfonal  ac^ 
quaintance  with  diftinguiflied  friends  and  ftrangers  whom  I had 
not  yet  feen,.  prefented  to  my  attentive,  though  inexperienced 
eye,  a diverhty  of  new  and  interefting  objeefs. 

Thus  my  intelligence,  fuch  as  it  is,  fixed,  extended,  and 
improved  itfelf.  I began  oftener  than  once  to  ftudy  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  Phyfiognomy,  but  was  foon  difgufted 
with  their  verbofe  jargon ; and  1 difeovered  that  moft  of  them 
chiefly  pilfered  from  Ariftotle.  , 

1 then  gave  up  the  aid  of  books,  and  applied  myfelf,*  as  before, 
to  the  ftudy  of  Nature  herfelf,  and  the  images  which  repre» 
fent  her;  making  it  my  principal  aim,  to  difeover  the  beau- 
tiful, the  noble,  the  perfedf ; to  define  them,  to  familiarize 
them  to  my  eye,  and  to  give  frefli  energy  to  the  fenfations 
which  they  excited. 

Some  new  difficulty  arofe  every  day,  but  new  refources 
multiplied  as  faft.  Every  day  I fell  into  miftakes  ; and  every 
day  I acquired  knowledge  and  convidlion.  I was  praifed  and 
cenlured ; ridiculed  and  extolled.  I could  not  refrain  from 
fmiling  at  this,  being  afthred  that  I merited  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

My  inward  fatisfadlion  increafed,  while  I anticipated  the 
pleafure  which  my  work  might  communicate,  and  the  benefits 
it  might  confer  on  mankind.  This  conlideration  fupports  and 
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confoles  me  under  the  weight  of  my  arduous  enterprife.  And, 
at  the  moment  that  I write  this,  my  progrefs  is  fuch,  that 
while  upon  fome  phyfionomies  it  is  impoßible  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment,  on  many  other  faces  and  figures,  I am 
able  to  decide  with  a certainty  equal  to  that  which  I have  of 
my  owq  exigence. 


O LORD  OUR  LORD,  HOW  EXCELLENT  IS  THY  NAME 
IN  ALL  THE  EARTH  ! WHO  HAST  SET  THY  GLORY  ABOVE 
THE  HEAVENS.  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES  AND 

SUCKLINGS  HAST  THOU  ORDAINED  STRENGTH.  WHEN 

1 CONSIDER  THY  HEAVENS  THE  WORK  OF  THY  FINGERS; 
THE  MOON  AND  STARS  WHICH  THOU  HAST  ORDAINED! 
WHAT  IS  MAN  THAT  THOU  A.RT  MINDFUL  OF  HIM,  AND 
THE  SON  OF  MAN  THAT  THOU  VISITEST  HIM  ? FOR  THOU 
HAST  MADE  HIM  A LITTLE  LOWER  THAN  THE  ANGELS, 
AND  HAST  CROWNED  HIM  WITH  GLORY  AND  HONOUR. 
THOU  MADEST  HIM  TO  HAVE  DOMINION  OVER  THE  WORKS 
OF  THY  hands:  THOU  HAST  PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDER 

HIS  feet:  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  fowls  of 

THE  AIR,  AND  THE  FISH  OF  THE  SEA;  AND  WHATSOEVER 
PASSETH  THROUGH  THE  PATHS  OF  THE  SEAS. 

O LORD  OUR  LORD,  HOW  EXCELLENT  IS  THY  NAME  IN 
ALL  THE  EARTH ! 


Introduftory  Ledlure 


AND  God  faid— 

LET  us  MAKE  MAN  IN  OUR  OWN  IMAGE. 

Here  a paufe  fufpends  creation.  The  univerfe  ftands  in  filent  ex- 
pedlation  of  the  iffue.  ' Life  already  animates  the  air,  the  waters, 
and  the  earth. — But  to  what  end  are  fo  many  living  creatures  called 
into  motion  and  life  ? and  Hill  this  mighty  whole  wants  union  and 
completion.  Tliefe  creatures  are  hitherto  only  detached  parts  of  a 
greater  fyllem.  Each  lives  and  enjoys  according  to  its  limited  facul» 
ties ; but  its  enjoyment  is  confined  to  a few  objeds.  There  does  not 
yet  exifi:  that  being  capable  of  comprehending  and  enjoying  all  the 
reft. — Where  the  faculties  that  fhall  underftand  the  whole ; the  heart 
that  fhall  feel  their  impreffion  ? Nature  remains  filent ; file  yet  exhibits 
but  a void— -a  defert — ufelefs,  and  unprodudive  motion. 

Creation  is  fufpended ; all  nature  awaits,  in  filent  expedatlon,  the 
accomplilhment  of  a vaft  defign.  If  there  exifted  a creature  who  was 
the  fuperior  of  this  vaft  defign,  the  mafter-piece  of  creation --that 
being  would  be  a copy,  a vifible  reprefentative  of  the  Creator,  a fub- 
ordinate  deity,  even  God  in  his  own  lik  eness  !— The  Almighty 
deliberates — the  faculties  of  this  new  creation  ftill  fiumber.  This 
vifible  image  of  the  Creator  fiiall  be  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  more 
animated  than  the  animals  already  created— It  fhall  pofiefs  the  incom- 
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prehenfible  power  of  thought,  that  wonderful  and  commanding 
faculty  of  the  Moll  High.  What  lhall  be  its  appearance  ? What  lhall 
univerfal  nature  prefent,  worthy  cf  being  compared  to  this  human 
foul,  this  vifible  image  of  God,  who  is  a fpirit  ? 

The  decree  is  pafled— — 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 

IN  HIS  own  image  created  HE  HIM, 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  CREATED  HE  THEM. 

What  fo  honourable  as  this  divine  origin  of  human  nature ! May  it 
not  be  faid  to  be  deified  by  this  paufe,  this  deliberation  of  the  Creator, 
this  copy  and  imprefs  of  his  image ! What  fimplicity,  what  augufl 
majefty,  in  the  human  ftruflure  ! Y et  behold ! it  is  only  the  fhell,  the 
vehicle  of  its  better  part,  the  soul,  its  organ  and  its  covering.  By 
how  many  ftrange  and  various  languages,  motions,  and  figns,  does 
this  created  image  of  God  difeover  the  divinity  of  his  original? 
Revealed  in  the  human  face,  what  majellic  expreffion  ! Thence  he  is 
reflefled  as  from  a magical  mirrour.  The  human  eye,  inex- 
prefTible  wonder  and  index  of  the  foul  within,  the  combination  and 
relation  of  the  features  to  the  whole,  proclaim  the  origin  of  man  to 
be  a heavenly  defign.  Thus  the  fun,  too  bright,  and  too  powerful,  to 
be  direfUy  contemplated,  refleäs  his  brightnefs  in  the  dew  that  hangs 
upon  the  blade  of  grafs.  Man  ! emanation  of  divinity  enveloped  in 
a form  of  clay!  with  what  energy,  what  grace,  doll  thou  manifeft 
thy  heavenly  original  ! 

What  an  exquihte  model  of  beauty  and  harmony  we  obferve  in  the 
human  figure  ! Unity,  fublimity,  harmony,  affilled  with  variety  ! 
What  grace,  what  fweetnefs,  w'hat  fymmetry  in  its  compofite  mem- 
bers and  proportionate  parts,  and  what  enchanting  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
of  lhadowing  in  its  union,  and  beautiful  combinatipn ! Obferve  the 
human  form ; what  a ray  of  divinity  vifible  in  that  divine,  that  foul- 
infpired  countenance;  that  forehead,  that  brow,  the  feat  of  thought; 
the  regard  of  that  eye;  the  numberlefs  bewitching  graces  which 
overfpread  thofe  cheeks.  Every  thing  declares  it  is  a copy  after  a 
Divine  Original.  The  unifon  of  the  whole  in  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  the  features,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  exillence  of  the  First  Cause. 
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This  fymbol  of  the  divine  Majefty  of  the  Moll  High,  in  whom 
llrength,  adlivity,  force,  and  empire  at  once  refide ! How  he  appears 
in  all  his  fublimity,  while  yet  unftained  by  deforming  paifions! 
Study  this  phenomena;  draw  his  outline  exadlly;  copy  him  as  the 
fun  delineates  himfelf  in  a drop  of  water.  All  the  fanious  heroes  of 
antiquity,  of  whom  fo  much  has  been  faid ; all  the  deities  formed  by 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  poets,  to  whatever  age  or  nation  they 
belong,  and  with  whatever  attributes  they  may  have  been  decorated—- 
DisjECTi  MEMBRA  POET^  ! and  the  moll  elevated  and  fublime 
ideas  of  an  angel  which  a Plato — a Wynkelmann  could  conceive, 
painted  by  an  Apelles  or  a Raphael,  can  never  be  compared  to  this 
production  of  the  eternal  Mind. — They  can  be  at  bell  but  faint  refem- 
blances  Iketched  after  a copy,  rendered  faint,  dim,  and  diftorted,  and 
uncertain  by  the  approach  of  night.  In  vain  lhall  the  artill  exert 
his  utmoft  genius  to  colleCl  a treafure  of  beauty,  force,  and  grace- 
image  of  the  living  God ! compendium  of  animation  ; refult  of  the 
divine  purpofe  of  omnipotent  creation — thou  art,  and  thou  lhalt 
remain,  for  ever,  an  idea  which  no  llretch  of  thy  own  genius  can 
form,  and  no  power  of  thy  art  can  execute. 

PIumanity!  How  vilely  profaned  is  the  image  of  the  moll  high. 
God  in  thee,  weak  and  mutilated  temple,  in  which  the  deity  has 
deigned  to  relide  and  reveal  himfelf— by  miracle,  prodigy,  and  various 
fuper -human  appearance ; and  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  was  accom- 
'plilhed,  by  thy  Son,  the  brightnefsof  majelly  fupreme,  the  only  and. 
the  lirll-born,  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  this  creation  was  called  into 
being!  The  second  Adam. 

Frail  human  nature  I What  was  thy  dellination  ? and  what  art 
thou  become  ? Say  you  who  brieve  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature ; 
you  who  believe  in  the  refemblance  which  man  bears  to  the  Author  of 
his  being,  what  revolution  has  perverted  this  divine  being  from  what 
he  once  was  ? Alas ! all-difgulling  lin  has  deformed  and  blurred  the 
work,  the  hnifhing  llroke  of  the  Moll  High. 

It  is  obferved,  that,  of  all  terrellrial  beings,  Man  is  the  moll  perfeCl 
in  his  frame,  the  moll  replete  with  life.  In  him  are  combined  all  the 
powers  of  nature.  He  may  be  conlidered  as  an  abllraCl  of  creation ; 
at  once  the  offspring  and  the  fovereign  of  the  earth ; the  effential  and 
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the  reprefentative  of  all  ote  kinds  of  being,  which  live  and  inhabit 
the  globe  with  him. 

Microfcopical  obfervation  declares,  that,  every  grain  of  fand  is  an  Im- 
menfity,  every  leaf  a world,  every  infeä  an  afiemblage  of  incompre- 
henfible  effeäs,  in  which  reflefbon  is  loft.  . Who  is  able  to  mark  and 
reckon  the  intermediate  degrees  of  animation,  from  the  infeft  up  to  man? 
Our  fenfes  do  not  difcover,  among  all  the  organized  beings,  any  one  in 
which  are  aftembled  and  combined  the  three  forts  of  life  fo  different 
from  one  another,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  unite,  in  fo  in- 
conceivable a manner,  to  form  but  one  whole : the  animal,  the  intel- 
le<ftual,  and  the  moral  life ; each  of  which  is,  moreover,  an  affem- 
blage  of  powers  eilentially  different,  but  perfectly  agreeable  and 
harmonious  in  their  effeds. 

Volition  and  thought,  acHon,  or  the  power  of  motion  and  refift- 
ance ; attradion  to  fome  objeds,  and  hatred  to  others  j render  a man 
an  intelledual,  a phyfical,  and  a moral  being.  Endowed  with  thefe 
faculties,  with  this  threefold  life,  man  is  to  himfelf  an  objed  of  con- 
templation; the  firft  of  all  others  moft  worthy  of  being  obfert^ed, 
and  which  he  alone  is  capable  to  contemplate. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  man  confiders  himfelf,  he  prefents  a 
grand  and  interefting  fubjed  of  inveftigation.  In  him  are  difcernible 
every  fpecie  of  life  taken  feparately : but  he  can  only  be  known  by 
certain  perceivable  manifeftations,  which  difcover  themfelves  acci- 
dentally through  the  maik  of  habit  and  cuftom.  By  the  furface  of 
his  body  we  may  perceive  the  internal  motion  of  his  fpiritual  and 
immaterial  principle,  which,  however  elevated  by  its  nature  beyond 
the  reach  of  fenfe,  becomes  an  objed  of  perception  only  by  its 
correfpondence  with  the  body  where  it  reftdes,  and  in  which  it  a£ts 
and  moves,  as  in  its  proper  element.  This  invisible  principle  thus 
becomes  a fubjed  of  obfervation  ; and  every  thing  in  man  that  can  be 
known,  is  difcoverable  folely  through  the  medium  of  his  fenfes. 

This  threefold  kind  of  life,  indifputably  concomitant  to  the  ftatc 
of  man,  can  never  become  an  objed  of  obfervation  and  refearch  to 
himfelf,  but  as  it  is  manifefted  in  the  body,  by  the  external  appear- 
ances perceptible  in  him.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  field  of 
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na^Jr<?,  a Single  obje61:  wliofe  properties  and  virtues  are  difcoverable^ 
in  any  other  Wav  than  by  the  judgment  of  external  relations,  which 
falling  under  the  examination  of  the  fenfes,  become  fubjefl  to  moral 
inveftigation.  Thefe  external  indications  determine  the  charaflerillics 
of  every  being ; in  every  refpeft  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
knowledge ; man  would  be  reduced  to  a ifate  of  total  ignorance,  of 
iimfelf,  and  of  every  furrounding  objed,  unlefs  every  fpecies  of 
power  and  life  bore  its  own  criterion  in  its  perceptible  and  exterior 
form  ; unlefs  every  objefl  reprefented  a charafler  adapted  to  its  nature 
and  extent  of  its  being,  how  fh"'uld  we  be  able  to  diidinguifh  and 
pronounce  uoon  its  nature,  or  find  any  charafteriflic  mark  to  know 
what  if  is,  from  what  it  is  not  ? 

Every  being  prefented  to  us,  mull  appear  in  fome  form,  and  under 
fome  furface.  We  find  it  terminated  by  certain  abfolute  lines,  which 
refult  from  its  organization.  I mull;  be  excufed  repeating  fuch  obvious 
and  admiffible  truths,  when  it  is  confidered  that  thefe  truths,  fo 
univerfally  known  and  acknowledged,  are  precffely  the  bafis  of  the 
fcieiice  of  physiognomy  j that  is,  of  the  immediate  and  particular 
fcience  of  man.  What  we  find  t-ue  with  refpefl  to  the  beings 
which  furround  us,  and  particularly  to  all  organifed  bodies,  is  flili 
more  undoubtedly  true  with  refpefl:  to  human  nature.  Man’s 
organir.ation  dillinguifhes  him  fro.m  all  the  reft  of  the  creation}, 
and  his  phyfiognomy,  or  the  furface  and  outline  of  his  figure,  infinitely 
exalts  him  above  ail  the  vifible  beings  which  exifl  and  live  around 
him.  Vv^'e  are  acquainted  with  no  figure  fo  noble,  no  form  fo  fublime, 
fo  majefiic  as  his;  with  none  that  can  exercife  fo  many  faculties,  fo 
itiany  degi-ees  of  force,  fo  many  powers  of  acdon : fwiftly  and  firmly 
his  foot  treads  the  ground ; while  his  {lately  hea  i rears  itfelf  to  heaven. 
Mark  bis  eye ! tlie  brightnefs  and  meaning  carried  in  it  exceeds  that 
viiual  quality  in  all  animals.  By  liis  ingenuity  he  makes  himfdf  to 
be  fenubly  felt  at  an  imrneafurable  diitance.  His  adion  proceeds  from 
the  moft  immediate  contad,  and  is  mod  wonderfuiiy  diverfified  in 
operation.  With  a promptitude  and  facility,  which  exceeds  all  com- 
prehenfion,  he  varies  his  motions  beyond  any  other  creature  in  the 
creation.  Who  can  number  and  deferibe  the  multitude  of  his  evolu- 
tions ? He  is  capable,  at  the  fame  iniiant,  of  doing  and  fufiering 
infinitely  more  than  any  other  created  being.  In  him  are  united  firiii- 
itefs  with  pliancy,  addrefs  witli  ftrength,  adivity  with  judgment.  Of 
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all  creatures,  he  is  the  moft  flexible,  and  the  beft  armed,  from  the  fu- 
perior  quality  of  his  mind,  with  the  power  of  refiftance  ; there  is  no 
'one  equal  to  him,  in  the  variety  and  harmony  of  his  powers.  His  fa- 
culties are  Angular  and  peculiar  to  him  alone,  like  his  figure. 

And  this  form  of  man  is  much  more  marvellous,  more  admirable, 
more  wonderful,  when  its  nobler  faculties,  whether  aflive  or  paflive, 
are  engaged  on  the  fide  of  his  motions.  His  charadler  then  difplays 
itfelf  to  view,  and  you  behold  the  man  with  double  advantage.  But 
he  bears  a greater  refemblance  to  the  brute,  in  thofe  parts  which  are 
the  feat  of  animal  paflion,  and  gratification ; as  thefe  operations  have 
a more  obvious  difiimilitude  to  thofe  where  the  fpiritual  powers  of 
man  predominate. 

The  form  and  proportion,  the  flexibility  and  variety  in  the  human 
frame ; the  elevated  ftature,  fufceptible  of  fo  many  motions  and  attitudes ; 
all  declare  his  fuperior  ftrength ; which,  united  to  a pliancy  capable  of 
alTuming  any  fliape,  and  of  varying  himfelf  into  every  pofture,  difplay 
to  the  careful  obferver  the  phyfiological  excellence  and  unity  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  bones  which  form  the  configuration  of  his  head 
and  face,  compared  to  thofe  of  every  other  animal,  difeover  the  pre- 
eminence and  fublimity  of  the  intelleclual  faculties. 

- The  furface  of  the  forehead,  the  eye>  the  mouth,  the  cheeks;  the 
whole  countenance,  confidered  either  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  reft,  or  in 
the  endlefs  variety  of  their  movements ; even  all  that  is  exprefled  by 
the  term  Pi-ivsiognomy  is  in  man,  the  moil  diftind,  intelligible, 
and  lively  difplay  of  hi?  internal  feelings ; of  defire,  paffion,  revenge, 
regret,  or  any  other  motive  which  may  aduate  him,  of  all  the  animals 
that  conftitute  the  living  creation. 

Though  we  find  the  phyfiological,  intelledual,  and  moral  life  of 
man,  with  their  fubordinate  faculties,  and  whatever  conftitutes  their 
eflcnce,  fo  wonderfully  blended  as  to  feem  to  form  but  one  and  the  fame 
life;  though  thefe  three  feparate  lives  be  not  lodged  in  fo  many  dillind 
apartments  of  the  body,  rcfembling  the  ceconomy  of  a houfe  where 
families  remain  on  feparate  floors  of  the  fame  building,  but  to  e.xift 
m every  point,  and  form  by  their  union  and  combination  one  entire 
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whole,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  each  of  thefe  vital  principles  has 
its  peculiar  place  of  rehdence  in  the  human  body,  where  it  ufually 
manifefts  and  exerts  itfelf  vUlhly  to  the  moil  carelefs  obferver.  I can- 
not help  noticing  here,  that  the  phyfical  force,  though  . expanded 
over  every  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  over  the  animal  parts,  ap-' 
pears  more  ftrikingly  vifible  in  the  arm,  from  the  fiioulder  fo  the  very 
extremity  of  the  fingers.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  intelleflual 
life,  the  powers  of  human  underftanding,  are  peculiarly  manifefted 
in  the  conformation  and  pofition  of  the  cranium  or  bones  of  the  head, 
and  particularly  of  the  forehead  ; < though  to  the  obfervation  of  a care- 
ful critic  they  are  perceptible  in  every  particle  of  the  human  frame, 
on  account  of  its  harmony  and  homogeneous  beauty,  which  I fhall 
have  frequent  occafion  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  It  is 
likewife  evident  that  the  fublime  faculty  of  thinking  has  its  feat  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  forehead ; and  neither  in  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  the 
breaft,  but  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  human  frame. 

The  moral  life  and  charaäer  of  man  difcovers  itfelf  principally  in 
the  face,  in  the  various  changes  and  tranfitions,  the  phafes,  or  what 
is  called  the  play  of  the  features.  The  ultimate  extent  of  his  moral' 
and  appetitive  powers,  the  degree  of  his  irritability,  the  fympathy 
and  antipathy  of  which  he  is  capable,  his  faculty  of  feizing  or  repel- 
ling objedls  which  are  without  him,  exprefs  themfelves  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  the  features  are  tranquil  and  quiefcent. 

, The  adual  inftant  of  paffion  roufed  into  exertion  is  depifted  in  the 
agitation  of  the  features,  always  connedled  with  a violent  palpitation 
of  the  heart ; and  when  no  rude  boifterous  palfion  ilirs  the  powers  to 
pafiionate  exertion,  the  ferenity  of  the  countenance,  conjoined  with' 
the  calmnefs  of  the  heart,  is  aiv/ays  vifible  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
features. 

, This  'threefold  life,  though  blended  into  one  great  vital  principle 
diffufed  through  every  part  of  the  body,  might  neverthelefs  be  di- 
vided, clalTed,  and  difpofed  in  conformity  to  the  different  regions  or 
compartments  of  the  human  fabric ; and  the  phyfionomift;  might  fur- 
nifh  himfelf,  by  the  help  of  this  divifion,  with  a noble  field  of  fpe- 
culation,  did  not  the  depraved  ftate  of  humanity  almofl  confufe  the 
whole  figure  of  man.  The  loweft  and  mod  terreftrial  of  ail,  the  ani-' 
VoL.  I.  B mai- 
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mal  life,  may  be  faid  to  have  its  feat  in  the  belly,  and  to  comprehend 
the  honourable  parts  of  manhood,  which,  in  refpeft  to  it,  may  be 
confidered  as  its  centre  and  focus.  The  intermediate  or  moral  life 
rehdes  in  the  breaft,  and  has  the  heart  for  its  centre.  The  fuperior 
or  intelleflual  life,  as  being  the  mcft  excellent  and  exalted,  according 
to  this  mode  of  divifion,  has  its  feat  in  the  head,  and  the  eye  is  the 
direfting  focus  which  adminillers  its  decifions.  Thus  the  face  is  the 
fummary  and  reprefentative  of  all  the  three  divifons : the  forehead  to 
the  eye-brows,  the  mirror  of  intelligence ; the  cheeks  and  the  nofc 
form  the  feat  of  the  moral  life ; and  the  mouth  and  chin  aptly  repre- 
fent  the  animal  life ; while  the  eye,  the  centre  and  fummary  of  the 
whole,  gives  to  each  the  tone  of  dire<^ion.  But  it  cannot  be 
too  often  obferved,  that  thefe  three  kind  of  lives,  diffufing  them- 
felves  through  the  whole  body,  manifeft  themfelves  in  every  part  of 
the  fyftem  by  their  proper  and  particular  expreflion. 

Thefe  are  the  foundation  of  all  phyfiognomical  knowledge,  which 
is  the  reafon  I am  fo  very  explicit  upon  the  different  heads ; and  arc 
indeed  fo  felf-evident,  that  I blulh  at  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  truths 
obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity.  But  yet  the  reader  muft  not  be 
offended  at  being  again  told,  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  fol- 
lows  j and  thefe  very  truths — polferity  will  fcarcely  believe  it — are  wil- 
fully mifunderftood  and  perverted  ; mifreprefented  for  intereft ; even 
rejefted  by  fome  with  the  moft  affe£led  fcorn  and  difdain ; by  perfons 
too,  in  other  refpefts,  deemed  judicious  and  learned.  Here  we  fee  the 
whole  fcience  of  Phyllognomy,  taken  in  its  moft  extenftve  or  moft  re- 
ftrifted  fenfe,  refts,  beyond  contradi(^tion,  on  thefe  univerfal  axioms 
and  inconteftible  principles ; yet,  evident  as  they  appear,  intereft  and 
paffjon  animate  cavils,  as  mean  as  they  are  futile.  There  are  men  who 
would  combat  truths  clear  as  a noon-day  fun,  to  fupport  fome  favou- 
rite oppoftte  hypothefts,  or  affedl  to  contradidl  the  moft  ftriking,  fim* 
pie,  and  demonftrable  truth,  without  the  admiffion  of  which  there 
is  an  end  to  all  inquiry,  all  difcovery,  all  knowledge  ; and  all  this 
only  to  pubjifti  their  own  ftnguiarity  of  notion. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  refpedling  the  phyfionomy  of 
every  thing  in  nature,  except  the  phyfionomy  of  human  nature,  or 
of  the  object  of  all  others  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moft  admirable, 
the  moft  animated. 


Thus 
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Thus  in  a fhort  and  concife  manner  I have  given  a (ketch  of  what 
may  be  called  a Treatife  on  Phyliognomy,  the  outline  of  w^hich  is  to 
be  found  in  what  has  now  been  advanced : to  fill  it  up  properly,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  conlider  feparately  the  phyfiological  part,  or  the 
exterior  charafteriftic  of  the  phyfical  and  animal  powers  of  man,  the 
intelleflual,  or  the  expreffion  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  the 
moral  or  fentimental  faculties  or  powers  of  feeling,  and  of  his  irrita- 
bility. Again,  each  of  thefe  three  clailes  may  be  fubdivided  into  two 
heads,  to  render  the  fcience  more  clear  and  comprehenfwe.  Imme- 
diate Phyfiognomy,  which  conliders  the  individual  chara£ler  in  a 
ftate  of  reft ; and  Pathognomy,  or  the  ftudy  of  human  nature  in  an 
aäive  ftate. 

However  vain  and  ridiculous  the  prefumption  of  thole  who  may 
deny  the  pofttive  truths  here  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  fci- 
ence of  Phyliognomy,  or  Metopofeopy,  it  is  not  beneath  the  conlide- 
ration,  and  even  the  ftudy,  of  a philofopher  ; for  though  it  will  not 
teach  us  to  prognofticate  particular  events,  it  muft  be  found  of  confi- 
derable  fervdee  in  helping  us  to  difeern  the  predominant  paffions,  the 
vices,  the  views,  and,  in  a word,  the  natural  difpolition  of  thofe 
with  whom  we  may  have  connexions  and  concerns.  This  inference 
I draw  from  a thorough  conviXion  that  the  looks  of  men  in  general 
are  ftrongly  affedled,  and  even  modelled,  by  particular  habits  of  think- 
ing ; and  that  different  charaXers  of  the  mind  are  ufually  diftin- 
guilhed  by  peculiar  conformations  and  particular  combinations  of  the 
features  ; but,  as  I have  obferved  before,  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture having  introduced  fo  much  art  into  human  manners,  it  becomes 
fomewhat  difficult,  without  the  affiftance  of  fcience,  to  take  off  the 
malk,  and  confider  the  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

When  I fpeak  of  Phyliognomy  conlidered  as  a fcience,  I com- 
prehend under  the  term  Phylionomy  all  the  external  figns  which,  in 
man,  direXly  force  themfelves  on  the  obferver ; every  feature,  every 
outline,  every  modification,  aXive  or  paffive ; every  attitude  and  po- 
lition  of  the  human  body ; in  Ihort,  every  thing  that  immediately 
contributes  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  whether  aXivc  or  paffive— 
every  thing  that  Ihews  him  as  he  really  appears. 
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It  will  be  neceflary,  in  this  place,  to  explain  the  term  Phy- 
fiognomy,  * which  will  recur  fo  frequently  in  the  couiTe  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  necelfary,  once  for  all,  to  determine  the  meaning  and  ex- 
tent which  I affix  to  it.  By  Phyfiognomy  then  I mean  the  talent  of 
difcovering  the  interior  man  by  the  exterior  appearance  ; of  perceiv- 
ing, by  certain  natural  hgns,  what  does  not  immediately  ftrike  the 
fenfes : while  by  human  Phyhonomy  I would  have  it  underftood  the 
exterior,  the  furface  of  man  ; confidered  in  a hate  either  of  motion 
or  rell,  either  as  an  original  or  a reprefentation  of  one.  Accordingly, 
Phyfiognomy_  would  be  the  fcience  of  difcovering  the  relative  con- 
nedion  between  the  interior  and  exterior  man ; between  tire  vifible 
furface  and  the  invifible  fpirit  which  it  inclofes ; between  the  ani- 
mated and  perceptible  matter  and  the  imperceptible  principle  which 
aduates  and  imprelfes  this  charader  of  life  upon  it ; between  the  con- 
cealed caufe  and  the  apparent  effed  which  it  produces. 

Confined  to  a more  reftrided  fenfe,  Phyfionomy  fimply  implies  the  air 
of  the  face  ; and  Phyfiognomy,  the  fcience  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fea- 
tures or  lineaments,  and  of  their  different  expreffion  in  the  human 
countenance. 

Man  is  fo  various,  he  prefents  himfelf  in  fo  many  points  of  view^ 
every  one  of  which  might  be  confidered  as  a particular  fubjed  of  ob- 
fervation  and  inquiry,  that  there  refults  from  this  infinite  variety  as 
many  claffes  of  Phyfionomies,  which  would  feverally  give  exercife  to 
correfponding  exertions  of  phyfionomical  knowledge  and  fcience. 
For  example,  the  form  of  man  might  be  feparately  confidered  ; the 
proportion  of  the  parts,  the  oudine  and  harmony  of  his  members ; 
his  figure,  according  to  a certain  idea  of  proportion,  of  beauty 
and  perfedion  ; and  the  art  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  upon 
the  whole,  of  determining  all  thefe  relations  with  exa6hiefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  and  of  difcovering  in  them  the  expreffion  of  the  predomi- 

* The  French  Tranflator  has  adopted  anew  term,  Phyßo^remoniey  which  he  , 
ufes  to  denote  the  fcience,  a liberty  which  we  dürft  not  imitate,  but  which  he 
deemed  neceflary.  Phyfiognomy,  the  word  already  in  ufe  through  this  tranf- 
lation,  fjgnifies  the  fciencey  and  Phyfonomy  the  face. 


nant 


" nant  though  latent  charadler,  which  may  be  called  Fundamental  or 
Physiological  Physiognomy. 

The  fcience  of  Anatomy  here  comes  in  to  our  affiftance.  By  the 
help  of  this  art  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  into  furfaces  the  parts 
which  compofe  the  human  frame.  Some  of  the  internal  parts  may 
be  feparately  obferved,  either  by  their  outward  extremities,  or  more 
nearly  and  fully  feen  in  the  difTe6Hon  of , dead  bodies.  The  faculty 
of  determining  certain  internal  qualities,  according  to  thefe  ex- 
ternal ligns,  might  be  properly  denominated  Anatomical  Phyliog- 
nomy  ; the  proper  employment  and  objed  of  which  would  be  to 
examine  and  obferve  the  nature,  ftate,  lize,  lituation  of  the  bones 
and  cartilages,  the  mulcles,  the  inteftines,  the  glands,  the  veins  and 
velTels,  the  nerves  and  ligaments. 

Many  other  qualities  obfervable  in  man  may  dired  to  the  great 
end  of  Phyliognomy.  The  quality  of  the  blood,  the  conlillency, 
the  warmth  and  coldnefs  of  the  conftitution,  the  grolTnefs  or  deli- 
cacy of  the  organs,  the  moiflure,  the  drynefs,  the  flexibility,  the 
irritability  of  man’s  nature,  are  fo  many  new  objeds  of  particular 
inquiry  and  obfervation.  The  Ikill  acquired  in  this  line  of  refearch, 
and  the  confequences  deduced  from  it  with  refped  to  charader,  might 
be  called  Conftitutional  Phyliognomy. 

The  employment  of  fludying  the  ligns  of  health  and  licknefs,  as 
manifefled  by  the  outward  appearance  of  the  inward  flate  of  the 
human  frame,  might  alfo  be  termed  Medical  Phyliognomy,  for  it  is 
impolTible  to  find  a good  phyfician  who  is  not  at  the  fame  time  a good 
phyliognomifl. 

The  proper  objed  and  exercife  of  Moral  Phyliognomy  may  be 
faid  to  be  direded  to  the  invefligation  of  the  external  figns  which 
indicate  the  difpolition  towards  good  and  evil ; the  inclination,  the 
faculty,  which  man  polTelTes,  by  his  right  of  free-agency,  of  doing 
mifchief  or  of  enduring  calamity. 

Intelledual  Phyliognomy,  the  fublimefl  part  of  the  whole  fcience, 
difcovers  the  faculties  of  the  human  underflanding,  as  they  are  dif- 
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clofed  by  the  conformation  of  the  vifible  parts,  the  figure,  the  com- 
plexion, the  movements,  and,  in  faft,  by  the  whole  exterior. 

In  fliort,  there  are  as  many  divifions  of  phyfionomical  fcience  as 
there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  man  may  be  contemplated. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  forming  a right -judgment  of  the  cha- 
rafler  of  a perfon  unknown,  merely  upon  the  impreffion  produced 
by  his  outward  appearance,  might  be  not  improperly  denominated  a 
Natural  Phyfionomdil.  But  the  intelligent  Phyfionomift  is  he  who 
knows  how  to  indicate,  arrange,  and  clafs  the  features,  and  other  ex- 
ternal figns  which  chara^lerife  the  individual ; and  the  Philofophical 
Phyfionomifi;  is  the  man  who  pofiefles  the  ingenious  ability  of  aifign- 
ing  the  reafons  why  features  and  other  external  figns  are  determined 
in  fuch  a particular  manner,  or  who,  from  the  vifible  manifeftation  of 
the  parts  of  the  human  frame,  can  unfold  internal  caufes,  and  argue 
motives  from  fenfible  effeds. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  I, 


OF  PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  PATHOGNOMY. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  is,  in  a reftrifled  fenfe,  the  art  of  decypher- 
ing,  and  interpretation,  of  the  human  pov/ers ; or  the  fcience  which 
explains  the  figns  of  tlie  inward  faculties. 

Pathognomy,  in  a phyfiognomical  interpretation,  is  the  fcience 
which  treats  of  the  figns  of  the  paflions.  The  firft  confiders  the 
charaäer  of  the  individual,  when  in  a Hate  of  reft ; the  other  exa- 
mines the  man  in  a ftate  of  aflion. 

The  charafler,  in  a ftate  of  reft,  confifts  in  the  form  of  the  folid 
parts,  and  the  inaction,  as  well  as  partial  invifibility  of  thofe  which 
are  moveable. 

When  the  human  form  becomes  impalfioned,  the  charafler  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  motion  of  the  moveable  parts ; and  this  motion,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  moving  power.  Paf- 
iion  has  a determinate  relation  to  the  elafticity  of  the  man,  or  to  that 
difpofition  which  renders  him  fufceptible  of  paflions. 

Phyfiognomy  fcientifically  points  out  the  fund  of  the  human  faculties ; 
and  Pathognomy,  the  effect,  the  intereft  or  revenue  which  it  produces. 
The  one  confiders  the  man  fuch  as  he  is  in  general ; the  other,  what 
he  is  at  the  prefent  moment.  The  former  eftimates  what  he  can  or 
cannot  become,  what  he  can,  or  cannot  be ; the  latter,  what  he 
wilhes,-or  does  not  wifti,  to  be. 
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Thus  we  read  of  a learned  Italian  phyfiognomill,  famous  for  dif- 
covering  the  hidden  fentiments  of  the  heart,  even  when  wrapped  in 
the  darkeft  veil  of  dilTimulation,  who  ufed  carefully  to  furvey  the  fea- 
tures of  the  perfon  whofe  thoughts  he  deßred  to  develope,  and  was 
fo  expert  as  to  mimic  their  difpoßtion  in  his  own  face ; an  expedient 
that  never  failed  to  fuggeft  the  ideas  which  correfponded  with  that 
call  of  their  countenance. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  inftance  of  the  phyßognomift  Zopyrus, 
who,  after  having  examined  the  face  of  Socrates,  pronounced  him  a 
dunce  and  a libertine.  This  phyßognomift  being  ridiculed  by  thofe 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  this  fage’s  wifdom  and  continence, 
Socrates  reprehended  them  for  their  mirth,  and  owned  he  was  natu- 
rally fuch  as  the  phyßognomift  had  declared ; but  that  he  had  cor- 
refled  the  vices  of  his  nature  by  the  exercife  of  reafon,  ftudy,  and 
philofophy. 

Another  profeßbr,  having  viewed  a portrait  of  Hippocrates,  pro- 
nounced nearly  the  fame  fentence  againft  that  father  of  medicine,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  feverely  reprehended  by  his  difciples,  until 
they  were  undeceived  by  their  mafter,  who  alfo  had  candour  enough 
to  acknowledge  his  own  natural  defers.  Pliny,  in  mentioning  the 
excellency  of  the  art  of  the  painter  Apelles,  affirms  that  he  drew  the 
likenefs  of  men  fo  exaflly,  that  a phyßognomift^  by  looking  at  them, 
could  difcover  not  only  the  age  of  the  perfon  reprefented,  but  likewife 
the  ruling  paffions  to  which  they  were  fubjefl. 

Phyfiognomy  may  be  confidered  to  be  the  root  and  ftem  of  Pathog- 
nomy,  or  the  foil  in  wffiich  it  is  planted.  To  adopt  the  one  without 
the  other,  is  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fruit  without  trees,  or  of 
corn  without  a foil. 

The  firft  is  the  mirror  of  the  naturalift  and  the  (age,  the  fecond  is 
the  mirror  of  the  artful,  and  men  of  the  world.  Of  the  former,  every 
one  imagines  he  knows  fomething ; but  few  underftand  the  latter 
thoroughly. 


Pathog- 


Pathognömy  has  to  contend  with  diffimulation,  but  Phyfiognomy 
is  under  no  fuch  neceffity ; it  is  not  to  be  deceived,  or  mifled.  It 
warns  us  not  to  take  for  rich,  a man  who  offers  ufurious  intereft,  nor 
to  reckon  him  poor,  who  refufes  to  give  five  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  to  the  eye  of  Pathognomy,  the  poor  may  appear  rich  j while 
the  Phyfiognomifi:  only  admits  him  to  be  fo,  who  is  fo  in  fadl,  al- 
though he  may  appear  poor  at  the  moment  of  decifion. 

Thefe  two  fciences  are  founded  on  the  bafis  of  truth,  and  mull  be 
confidered  as  infeparable.  The  artift  muft  ftudy  them  together  j and, 
by  attention,  he  will  eafily  dilcover  the  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other.  By  fiudy  he  will  come  to  knov/  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  parts 
which  are  fblid  and  quielcent,  by  thofe  which  are  foft,  pliable,  and  in 
motion.  In  this  difeovery,  as  he  perceives  the  pliancy  and  power  of 
motion  of  thefe  latter,  in  the  folid  parts  he  afiigns  to  every  line  of  the 
forehead  the  fpace  to  which  the  fportings  of  the  palTions  are  limited; 
he  will  determine  for  every  paflion  the  feat  of  its  refidence,  the  original 
foLirce  from  which  it  flows,  its  root,  the  fountain  which  fupplies  it ; 
and  the  refult,  if  properly  derived,  will  certainly  develope  the  moral 
and  intelledual  charader  of  man. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  work,  it  lhall  be  my  endeavour  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  more  of  the  Phyfiognomic,  than  of  the  Pathogno- 
mic ; this  laft  being  much  better  and  fooner  underftood  than  the  other. 

The  Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  I have  already  obferved,  enables  us  to 
form  a judgment  of  the  interior  by  the  exterior.  But  the  exterior  of  man 
is  not  fimply  his  naked  figure,  and  the  geftures  which  efcape  him  with  ‘ 
out  refledion  : it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  by  thefe  alone,  that  his  inter  ; 
nal  faculties,  and  their  exertions,  difplay  themfelves— rank,  condition, 
habit,  drefs,  and  climate,  all  concur  to  the  modification  of  the  indivi- 
dual charader ; every  one  is  a diflind  veil  fpread  over  him,  and  more  or 
lefs  conceals  what  it  is  the  province  of  this  Icience  to  difeover.  Phy  - 
fiognomy  pierces  through  all  thefe  coverings,  and  penetrates  into  his 
real  charader,  to  difeover  in  thefe  foreign  and  contingent  determina- 
tions, folid  and  fixed  principles,  by  which  to  afeertain  what  the  man 
really  is.  Though  this  appears  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoflible 
to  fome,  let  us  not,  however,  iofe  patience  and  courage.  It  is  true, 
that  man  is  aded  upon  by  every  thing  which  furrounds  him ; but, 
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in  return,  Ke  afts  upon  all  thefe  external  objeas ; and,  if  he  receives 
their  impreffion,  he  alfo  communicates  his  own. 

Hence  we  may  form  a judgment  of  a man’s  charaaer,  from  his 
drefs,  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  which  ufually  denominates  his  tafte. 
Nature  forms  man,  but  man  transforms  himfelf ; and  this  very  meta- 
morphofis,  finking  into  habitual  cuftom,  becomes  a‘ ferond  nature. 
Placed  in  the  midil  of  a vaft  univerfe,  man  forms  for  him.elf  a little 
feparate  world,  which  he  fortifies,  limits,  arranges  according  to  his  ow  n 
fancy,  and  in  which  the  images  of  his  feveral  faculties  are  conftant  j 
refleaed. 


And  yet  it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  objeas  which  furround  him 
are,  in  a great  meafure,  determined  by  his  condition  and  circumllan- 
ces;  however,  it  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  the  manner  m which  he  f - 

fers  himfelf  to  be  aauated,  admits  ''7  L 

He  may,  ftill  remaining  carelefs  in  this  refpea,  arrange  his  matter, 
like  other  perfons  whofe  fituations  are  fimilar  to  his  own,  bceaufe  he 
finds,  that,  after  all, 

ments,  and  he  fometimes  carries  this  careleffnefs  to  f-h  a p" 
indifference,  as  totally  to  obliterate  fome  of  the  moft  charaaerift 
marks  of  his  intelleaual  charaaer.  In  the  fame  riianner,  h.s  punc 
•tuality  and  exailnefs  in  other  cafes,  render  it  poffible  to  trace  and  dif- 
cover  whether  he  is  of  an  enterprifmg  characler,  whether  al^ires 
to  a fuperior  rank,  or,  what  is  not  altogether  uncommon,  whether 
betrays  a difpofition  to  defcend  to  an  inferior  condition  to  that  in  which 
he  adlually  moves. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  acccounted  ftrange,  that  I thus  induflriouay 
extend  the  views  of  the  Phyfionomift.  On  the  “ 

intereft  in  all  that  relates  to  Man;  and,  on  the  feco  , 
intricate,  that  he  ought,  in  juffiee,  to  be  permmed  to  embrace 
every  tlung  which  has  a tendency  to  fiiorten  and  facilitate  his  progref^ 
and  m conduft  him,  with  certainty  and  precifion,  to  the  grand  and 
interefting  obje6t  of  his  purfuits. 

The  chief  end  I have  in  this  work,  is  to  prove  incontellMy  to  my 
reader,  that  there  is  a Phyfionomy;  to  demonftrate  that  the  Phyfio- 
nomy  is  true,  or  that  it  is  the  real  and  vifible  expreffion  of  internal 
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qualities,  which  are  of  themfelves’  invifible.  As  this  is  the  point  to 
■which  I tend,  every  line  of  my  work  muft  lead  that  way,  direäly  or 
indiredUy.  It  would  be  unneceflary  to  introduce  here  a particular  dif- 
fertation  on  the  truth  of  Phyfionomies : fuch  a dilTerCation  would  con- 
tain moft  of  the  obfervations  which  I ihall  have  occafion  to  mention 
in  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  They  will  appear  more  in  their  place, 
to  bring  them  forward  only  as  they  naturally  occur  in  fupport  of  my 
reafoning,  and  will  be  rendered  more  luminous'  and  intelligible,  when 
illuftrated  and  fupported  by  proper  examples.  I lliall  fatisfy  myfelf, 
however,  at  prefent,  with  mentioning  the  antiquity,  refpeflability,  and 
certainty  of  the  fcience ; from  hence  fuggefting  fome  ideas,  as  a fur- 
ther introduäion  to  the  fubjed. 

Phyfiognomy,  as  it  was  underhood  and  laid  down  by  the  ancients, 
was  founded  on  careful  obfervations  upon  the  complexions,  lines,  and 
fhape  of  the  body  in  general,  compared  with  the  manners,  tempers,  and 
underftandings  of  men ; but  cuftom,  which  often  difpenfes  with  ety- 
mological propriety,  has  now  confined  it  to  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
only,  and  made  the  countenance  only  the  index  animi  vuitm  in  every 
man’s  opinion. 

The  moft  famous  in  this  fcience  were  the  Egyptians,  owing,  pro- 
bably, not  fo  much  to  their  unquenchable  thirft  after  knowledge,  as  to 
the  formation  and  conftitution  of  their  language;  which  confifted  of 
hieroglyphical  reprefentations  of  figures  and  animals.  This  fingular  in- 
vention, according  to  Tacitus,  obliged  them  to  trace  minutely  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  each,  before  they  could  exprefs  their  ideas  by 
them ; and  this  neceffity  undoubtedly  brought  on  the  habit  of  enquiry, 
which  led  them  to  their  obfervations  on  human  beings. 

There  are  innumerable  inftances  upon  record  of  their  fagacity  m 
this  particular;  the  greateft  of  which  I have  already  related  of  the  ar- 
tift  who  came  to  Athens  to  exhibit  his  art,  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 
From  Egypt  it  pafted  to  other  countries,  in  proportion  with  their  im- 
provements ; and  I find  it  highly  extolled  among  the  modern  nations, 
whofe  greateft  writers  were  all,  more  or  lefs,  ftrid  oblervers  of  the  na- 
tural temper  of  men.  Dante’s  charaders,  in  his  View  of  Purgatory, 
are  founded  on  the  fame  principles ; and  the  Engliih  Shakefpeare 
makes  Caefar  regard  the  larger  lines  of  it,  when  he  remarks  upon  Caf- 
fius’s  “lean  hungry  look,”  and  wifhes  him  “ fatter.”  The  celebrated 
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Lawrence  Sterne,  who  lias  in  many  places  copied  Nature  mofl  exaäly, 
was  yet  more  a Phyhognomift  than  the  former ; and  this,  in  my  opi- 
nion, conftitutes  the  greatefl;  difference  between  him  and  his  numerous 
imitators. 

The  modern  pretenders  to  this  fcience,  have  not  a little  contributed 
to  bring  it  into  difcredit ; particularly  the  Gypfies,  by  confining  it  to 
lewd  prognoilics  of  love,  and  by  joining  a juggling  fort  of  palmiftry, 
or  the  art  of  picking  pockets,  to  it.  The  firil  appearance  of  thefe  va- 
gabonds was  in  Germany,  though  they  claim  their  defcent  from  Egypt ; 
and  their  fubfnfk  complexions  were  probabi)'  acquired  by  greafy  un- 
guents and  fuliginous  mixtures  dried  in  the  fun ; which  have  been  con- 
tinued through  many  fucceffions  of  generations  ; fo  that,  for  aught  we 
* know,  the  drft  Gypfy,  about  whofe  origin  fo  much  has  been  faid, 
might  be  a chimney-fweeper  with  his  foot  v/afhed  in. 

All  faces,  all  forms  of  created  beings,  differ  from  one  another,  not 
only  with  refped  to  their  clafs,  their  genus,  and  their  fpecies,  but  alfo 
widi  refpeä  to  their  individuality.  Every  individual  in  nature  differs 
from  every  other  individual  of  the  fame  fpecies.  This  is  an  ac- 
knowledged and  obvious  truth  ; nothing  is  better  known  ; it  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  mofl  important  and  the  mofl  decifive  that  can  be 
alledged  in  favour  of  our  fy flem.  In  inanimate  fubjefls,  a rofe  always 
differs  from  every  other  rofe  ; and  fo  does  an  egg.  Among  animals, 
an  eel,  an  eagle,  a lion,  a man,  never  have  a perfefl  refemblance  to 
another  creature  of  their  fpecies.  This,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
human  fpecies,  is  the  firfl  bafis  of  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies ; a 
certain  and  liable  foundation,  which  can  never  be  fliaken  while  Na- 
ture holds  her  due  and  uninterrupted  courfe.  Notwithftanding  the 
univerfal  analogy,  the  never-failing  refemblance,  which  runs  through 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  human  figures,  it  is  impolfible  to  find 
two,  which,  placed  fide  by  fide,  and  carefully  examined,  do  not  pre- 
fent  to  the  obferving  eye  a fenfible  difference. 

The  qualities  of  the  mind  alfo  partake  of  the  fiime  variety ; and  it 
is  equally  impolTible  to  find  two  minds,  as  two  faces,  exactly  alike : 
and  this  fmgle  condderation  I think  fufheient  to  procure  affirmative 
affent  to  the  following  propofition:  ■"  ■■■ 


That 
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That  this  external  apparent  dilFerence  of  face  and  figure  muft  ne- 
cefifarily  have  a certain  relation,  a natural  analogy  to  the  internal  dif- 
ferenOe  of  the  heart  and  mind.  While  we  muft  allow,  that  there  is 
a*  real  dilFerence  between  the  charafters  of  men,  thac  there  is  alfo  a 
fenfible  diverfity  among  all  human  faces  and  forms,  v/e  cannot  deny 
that  one  of  thefe  difterences  is  the  caufe  of  the  other.  Muft  we  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  mind  difplays  itfelf  in  the  exterior;  and  that  the 
body  ads  reciprocally  on  the  interior,  or  the  character  of  man  ? 

We  find,  by  obfervation,  that  anger  fwells  the  mufcles;  and  hence 
we  judge  that  fwoln  mufcles,  and  a choleric  habit  or  charader,  are  to 
be  confidered  as  caufe  and  efied. 

Can  eyes  full  of  fire,  a bright  lock,  rapid  as  lightning,  and  a quick 
and  penetrating  fpirit,  be  found  united  in  all  inftances,  and  no  man- 
ner of  relation  between  them  ? Shall  we  call  this  concurrence  the  work 
or  eft'ed  of  mere  chance  ? Why  not  afcribe  it  to  a natural  influence, 
to  an  immediate  feciprocal  efled ; while  at  the  very  inftant  that  the 
foul  is  moft  abforbed  in  meditation,  and  when  the  mind  is  in  its 
peateft  exertion  and  adivity,  the  motion  or  pofition  of  the  eyes  vary 
in  the  moft  decided  manner  *'?  ^ 

An  open  eye,  which  welcomes  you  with  a generous,  engaging,  and 
gracious  look,  and  a heart  frank,  honeft,  expanfive,  and  wiiich  'leerns 
gratefully  to  meet  you,  are  not  to  be  found  united  by  chance  on^v’ 
Wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  the  caufe  has  a relation  to  the  elFed,  and  the 
eye  denotes  the  open  generous  temper  of  the  mind. 

We  obferve,  tnroughout  Nature,  a confirmity  to  the  laws  of  order 
and  wifd.m,  in  the  univerfal  harmony  of  caufe  and  elFed.  As  this 
relation  is  inconteftably  perceivable  in  all  other  objeds,  can  ive  reafon- 
a ly  %pofe  It  wanting  m that  on  which  Nature  has  laviflied  fo  rich 
a profufion  of  grace  and  beauty?  Can  flie  haveaded  arbitrarily,  with- 
out order,  or  without  law,  in  the  laft  and  finilhing  ftroke  of  he;  work  ? 
Does  the  human  face,  that  mirror  of  the  Deity,  that  mafter-piece  of  tke 

* This  naturally  recalls  to  mind  Shakefpeare’s  fine  pafftge,  beglnning- 
The  Poet’s  eye  in  a fine  phrenzy  rolling.” 
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vifible  creation,  prefent  no  appearance  of  caufe  and  efFeft,  no  relatio» 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interior,  the  invifible  caufe  and  the  vifible 
effefi  it  produces  ? To  afiert  fuch  an  opinion,  would  in  elFedl:  be  t«- 
maintain  the  moft  monftrous  abfurdity. 

Phvfiognomy  then  is  founded  in  truth ; but  truth  itfelf  is  often  found 
involved  in  darknefs,  doubt  and  illufion.  Our  organs  are  not  always 
heady  enough  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  fhades  the  objeds  that  fur- 
round  us ; while,  according  to  fome,  the  order  of  Nature,  ehablifhed 
from  eternity,  is  nothing  but  a dextrous  impohure,  which  inceßantly 
prefents  other  objeds  thanthofe  which  ought  to  appear. 

Who  could  have  the  temerity  to  maintain,  that  Newton  or  Leibnitz 
might  refemble  one  born  an  idiot,  who  could  not  walk  with  a heady 
pace,  nor  fix  his  eye,  nor  conceive,  nor  exprefs  reafonably  the  plaineh 
abhrad  propofition  ? What  wretched  reafoning,  to  advance  that  one  of 
thefe  great  men  conceived  the  Theodicea  in  a mifhapen  brain  like 
that  of  a Laplander  ! and  that  the  other  balanced  the  planets,  and  di- 
vided the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  a head  refembling  that  of  an  Efqui- 
maux,  whofe  fhallow  intelleds  can  reckon  no  farther  than  fix,  and 
declares  all  beyond  it  innumerable ! 

Nobody  hazards  the  abfurdity  of  maintaining  that  a robuh  man  may 
have  a perfed  refemblance  to  an  hedic  infirm  one  j a perfon  in  full 
health,  to  one  dying  of  a confumption  ; a man  of  a turbulent  ardent 
charader,  to  one  of  a gentle,  fedate  difpofition  : yet  we  every  day  meet 
with  people  who  deny  the  moh  abfolute  truths,  if  they  do  not  exadly 
coincide  with  their  narrow  way  of  thinking.  Who  could  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  effrontery  and  folly  of  affirming  that  joy  and  forrow, 
plealure  and  pain,  love  and  hatred,  are  charaderifed  by  the  fame  figns 
in  tiie  human  frame  ? Would  not  this  amount  to  a denial  that  they 
are  marked  by  any  fign  whatever  in  the  exterior  of  man  ? Such  are, 
however,  the  abfurdities  which  mull  he  digdled  by  thofe  who  banifh 
the  i'cience  of  Phyfionomies  as  an  idle  chimera.  This  mode  of  rea- 
foning is  properly  to  invert  that  order,  and  deflroy  that  happy  conca- 
tenation of  things,  in  which  we  difeern  and  admire  the  eternal  wif- 
dom  of  the  all-wife  Creator. 


I can-» 
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I cannot  repeat  it  too  often  : to  afcribe  every  thing  to  cafual  chance, 
without  rule  and  without  law,  is  only  the  reafoning  of  madmen,  the 
revcrfeof  found  pliilofophy,  and  the  extindion  of  religion : to  profcribe 
this  error,  to  attack  it,  and  to  fhew  its  futility  wherever  it  appears,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  tr  ue  naturalift,  of  the  true  philofopher,  and  reafon- 
able  divine. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  anti- 
cipate the  fubjed  of  my  future  Ledares ; but  I feel  myfelf  under  the 
neceffity  of  fubjoining  in  this  place  fome  further  remarks  upon  what 
I have  faid  before. 

In  order  to  demonftrate  a matter  in  difpute,  it  is  neceffary  to  recur 
to  principles  which  are  inconteftible.  This  makes  me  fo  often  tread 
the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  prove  what  ought  to 
be  as  felf-evident  as  our  very  exiftence.  I mufl  repeat  it  here,  every 
man  forms  his  judgment  of  each  objed  without  exception,  from  its 
phyfiognomy,  its  exterior,  its  vifible  fiirface ; from  thefe  outward  figns, 
we  univerfally  and  invariably  infer  the  internal  qualities  of  the  objed, 
and  eilimate  it  accordingly.  Where  is  the  tradefman  or  merchant 
who  forms  a judgment  of  the  goods  he  purchafes,  by  any  other  rule 
than  their  general  appearance  or  Phyfiognomy,  if  a ftranger  be  the 
feller  of  them  to  him  ? Is  it  not  by  their  Phylionomy,  likewife,  that 
he  forms  his  judgment,  when  having  purchafed  them,  in  confidence  of 
his  correfpondent’s  honefty,  he  examines  them,  to  find  whether  they  an- 
fwer  or  not  his  expedation  ? Say,  has  he  any  other  figns  whereby  to 
judge,  than  the  criterions  of  their  outward  Phylionomy  ? In  value  of 
coin,  has  he  any  other  rule  to  guide  his  judgment  ? V/hy  does  lie  fuf- 
ped  one  guinea,  rejed  a fccond,  weigh  a third,  and  take  the  fourth 
without  hefitation?  Is  it  not  becaufe  their  outward  appearance 
betrays  their  quality,  or  indicates  their  goodnefs  ? A lli'anger  prefents 
himfelf  to  buyer  to  fell— -what  is  the  firft  objed  of  his  attention?  the 
quality  of  the  goods ; he  looks  at  them  attentively,  confiders  them 
every  way — and  does  not  the  face  of  the  ftranger  enter  confiderably 
into  the  opinion  which  the  tradefman  forms  of  him  ? Scarce  has  this 
unknown  perfon  withdrawn,  when  he  declares  his  opinions ; “ He  has 
the  look  of  a very  honeft  man  or,  “ There  is  fomething  forbidding 
in  his  appearance;”  or  elfe,  “ Something  prejudices  me  in  favour  of  that 
man.”  Whether  his  judgment  be  well  or  ill  founded,  is  of  little  im» 
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portance  here : it  Hill  fer\^es  to  (hew  the  bafis  upon  which  my  reafon- 
ing  refts ; that  is,  that  he  dares  not  decide,  he  judges  not  definitively, 
but,  at  leaft,  he  forms  conjedfures,  by  reafoning  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior. 

The  hulhandman,  when  he  vifits  his  field  or  his  vineyard,  on  what 
fignsdoes  he  found  his  hope  ? Is  it  not  on  the  colour,  the  fize,  the  fitu- 
ation,  the  exterior ; in  Ihort,  on  the  plain  apparent  Phyfionomy  of 
the  growing  crop,  in  bloflbm  or  ripening  ? On  the  ocular  examina- 
tion, the  firfl;  or  fecond  glance  of  his  eye,  he  will  pronounce,  “ That 
ear  is  fickly ; that  wmod  is  found ; this  will  thrive  j tliat  will  come 
to  nothing.”  If  the  vine  is  the  fubjedl  of  his  examination,  he 
‘will  obferve,  There  is  a branch  that  will  produce  few  grapes,  al- 
though it  looks  fo  promifmg  to  appearance.”  Whence  the  caufe  of 
this  judgment,  moilly  juft  ? How  comes  he  to  reafon  in  this  manner  ? 
— Becaufe  he  perceives  what  the  Phyfionomift  difcovers  in  a beautiful 
human  face,  a fine  form,  but  deftitute  of  expreflion,  and  a total  want 
of  energy ; and  how  is  this  difcovery  to  be  made,  if  not  by  fome  ex- 
ternal fign  ? 

With  the  phyfician,  the  Phyfionomy  of  the  patient  frequently  in- 
ftrudls  him  better  than  all  the  verbal  information,  or  obfervations  made 
by  nurfes  that  furround  the  bed.  It  is  aftonifliing  to  think  how  far 
fome  phyficians  have  carried  their  fagacity  in  this  refpedt.  I fliall 
only  quote  my  friend  Zimmermann,  among  our  cotemporaries ; and  of 
thofe  who  have  left  the  world,  the  name  of  Kempf  * will  eafily  re- 
call to  mind  that  wonderful  phyfionomical  llrill  which  feldom  erred,  ' 
and  which  faved  many  from  the  borders  of  their  laft  habitation. 

Obferve  the  painter,  is  not  his  art  founded  on  the  very  efience  of 
Phyfionomy  ? I fhall  fay  no  more  of  it ; the  thing  fpeaks  for  itfelf, 
and  muft  confound  the  pretended  unbelievers  in  Phyfiognomy.  The 
traveller,  the  good  Samaritan,  friend  of  humanity,  the  mifanthrope,  the 
lover,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  adl,  every  one  of 
them,  from  their  feelings,  from  their  phyfiognornical  difeemment,  true 
or  falle,  clear  or  confufed.  And  this  phyfiognornical  judgment,  and 

* His  fon  Is  yet  living,  and  has  publilhed  a learned  treatife  on  the  differ- 
ent conftitutions  of  mankind. 
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feeling,  excites  compaffion  or  malignant  joy,  love  or  hatred,  referve  or 
confidence,  according  to  the  natural  appearances. 

It  was  a groundlefs  complaint  of  him,  who  wiihed  Nature  had 
placed  a window  before  men’s  hearts,  that  their  thoughts  and  fecrets, 
and  their  hidden  defigns,  might  be  feen.  There  was,  I fay,  no  reafon 
for  that^complaint;  not  only  in  regard  thofe  are  not  things  which  fall 
under  the  fenfes,  and  that,  though  the  eyes  faw  the  very  bottom,  and 
all  the^ windings  and  turnings  of  the\heart,  yet  cculd  they  not  ob'fe'rve 
any  thing  therein,  from  whence  they  might  derive  the  leaft  knowledge 
of  it  j but  Nature,  more  kina  to  our'  wifhes,  than  our  wifhes  are  rea- 
fonable  in  themfeives,  has  made  other  provifions  for  this  difcovery,  and 
found  out  more  certain  means  to  do;  it,  than  would  have  been  effeäed 
by  that  ftrange  opening  imagined  by  Momus. 

Nature  has  not  only  beftowed  on  man  voice  and  tongue,  to  be  the 
interpreters  of  his  thoughts;  but,  out  of  a certain  diftruft,  conceiving 
that  he  might  abufe  them,  fhe  has  contrived  to  depied  in  his  face,  in 
the  various  conformation  of  his  countenance,  a demonftration  to  give 
' the  others  the  lye,  in  cafe  they  fhould  not  prove  faithful.  In  a word;’ 
fhe  haa  expofed  his  foul,  to  be  obferved  on  the  outfide ; fo  that  there'is* 
no  neceflity  of  any  window  to  difeover  his  motions,  inclinations,  and' 
habits,  fince  they  are  apparent  in  his  face,  and  are  there  written  in  fuch 
vilible  and  manifefl  charafters.  - 

From  thefe  charafters  it  is  my  defign  to  frame  the^greatefl  and  moft- 
advantageous  work,  that  perhaps  was  ever  undertaken  ; a work,  wherein 
the  noblefl;  and  moft  neceffary  difeoveries  of  knowledge  which  man  can 
arrive  to,  are  contained ; in  fine,  a work,  wherein  may  be  found  the 
fecret  and  perfedHon  of  wifdom  and  human  prudence. 

We  form  a judgment  of  all  things  from  their  general  appearances. 
We  judge  of  the  weather  itfelf,  from  the  Phyfionomy  of  the  Iky.  We 
eftimate,  in  like  manner,  every  thing  we  eat  and  drink.  By  the  fame 
ftandard  we  judge,  at  firfl  fight,  from  the  exterior,  of  the  good  or  bad 
intrinfic  qualities. 
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What  determines  our  choice,  when  a bafket  of  fruit,  is  prefented  to 
us  ? Why  do  we  fix  upon  one,  and  rejed  another  ? The  exterior  is  the 
principal  caufe,  and  the  appearance  decides  it. 

What  is  univerfal  nature,  but  Phyfionomy  ? Is  not  every  thing  fur- 
face;  and  contents  ? body  and  foul  ? Internal  faculty  producing  exter- 
nal effe6t  ? invifible  principle,  and  vifible  end  ? 

If  we  examine  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  man  can  pofiibly 
have  acquired,  there  is  none  but  what  is  founded  upon  external  figns, 
upon  certain  charadlers,  upon  the  relation  of  vifible  effedl  to  invifible 
/ caufe,  of  perceptible  to  imperceptible.  The  fcience  of  Phyfionomy, 

taken  in  its  mofl;  enlarged  or  mofi:  reftridted  fenfe,  is  the  foul  of  all  our 
opinions ; the  fpring  of  our  efforts,  our  a^Hons,  our  e^epedations,  our 
fears,  and  our  hopes ; of  every  fenfation,  agreeable  or  difagrceable,  ex- 
cited by  the  objeds  which  furround  us.  Phyfionomy  is  our  guide, 
and  the  rule  of  our  condud,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  it  is  fo  in 
all  conditions,  has  been  found  fo  among  all  nations,  from  Adam  to  the 
man  who  lhall  be  tranflated  and  changed  at  the  laft  day : it  pervades 
every  order  of  animated  beings,  from  the  reptile  infed,  crufiied  beneath 
our  feet,  up  to  the  molt  enlightened  philofopher ; and  why  not  up  to 
angels  ? Perhaps  up  to  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf ! » 

Inflind  teaches  every  animal,  phyfionomically,  to  know  its  friend  and 
its  enemy : children  have  affedions  and  averfions,  they  know  not  why, 
merely  by  a phyfionomical  difeernment.  There  is  not  a fingle  perfon 
in  the  world,  who  is  not  influenced  by  Phyfionomy ; not  even  the  moll 
ignorant  and  barbarous,  to  whom  you  could  not  draw  a face,  which  he 
would  think  very  lovely,  or  very  odious ; not  one  who  does  not,  lefs 
or  more,  confider,  meafure,  coiUpare,  and  judge,  from  the  phyfionomy, 
a man  whom  he  fees  for  the  firll  time,  though,  perhaps,  he  never  heard 
the  term  Phyfionomy  pronounced ; not  one,  in  fnort,  who  does  not 
thus  form  a judgment  of  every  thirtg  that  paffes  before  his  eyes;  or, 
more  fully  to  exprefs  myfelf,  who  does  not  appreciate  tiieir  intrinfic 
value  from  their  exterior. 
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Even  the  art  of  diffimulation  itfelf  is  founded  on  Phyliognomy, 
though  it  is  often  artfully  employed  as  an  objeftion  to  it.  Why  does 
the  hypocritical  rogue  endeavour  to  refemble  the  man  of  probity  ? Is 
it  not  becaufe  he  thinks,  that  every  eye  difcovers  the  honeft  man,  by 
certain  characters  which  are  peculiar  and  proper  to  him  ? 

However  confufed  and  undigefted  may  be  the  ideas  of  this  fort,  in 
the  heads  of  the  moft  ignorant,  yet  all  alike  wifh  to  wear  an  exterior 
fuited  to  the  bufinefs  they  are  carrying  on,  from  the  feat  of  jaftice  to 
the  meaneft  occupation.  Where  is  the  Judge,  be  he  intelligent  or  not, 
whether  he  admit  the  fad  or  deny  it,  who  never  paid  fome  regard,  m 
this  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  perfonal  appearance?  Is  there  any  man 
who  can  be,  who  dares  to  be,  who  ought  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be,  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  parties  who  are 
brought  before  him  for  judgment? 

What  fovercign  will  make  choice  of  a minifler,  without  paying 
fome  attention  to  his  exterior;  without  judging  of  him,  fecretly,  and 
to  a certain  degree,  from  his  figure  ? No  officer  will  inlift  a foldier  in 
his  corps,  without  attending  in  great  refpeCt  to  his  mien  and  exterior, 
independent  of  flature.  No  mailer  or  miflrefs  of  a family  will  engage 
a fervant,  unlefs  their  choice,  whether  well  or  ill-direCted,  be  influ- 
enced by  the  exterior,  the  Phyfionomy.  The  accumulation  of  fo 
many  inftances,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  tacit  and  unanimous 
acknowledgment  which  is  made  by  mankind,  refpeding  the  influence 
which  Phyfionomy  has  upon  their  fentiments,  and  their  condud: 
but  I tire  of  multiplying  examples  inceffantly ; and  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance, that,  in  order  to  demonllrate  truth  to  the  world,  I am  ne- 
ceffitated  to  repeat  what  every  child  knows,  or  might  know,  if  he 
yvould.  ' 

‘‘  He  who  hath  eyes  to  fee,  let  him  fee;”  but  if  a man  be  unable 
to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  light,  becaufe  his  eyes  are  weak, 
ftiould  it  excite  his  anger  ? Can  I prevent  his  burning  himfelf,  in  try- 
ing to  extinguiffi  the  candle?  Yet  luch  language  I am,  though  unplea- 
fant  to  me,  obliged  to  hold,  and  always  repeat  myfelf,  to  convince  my 
readers  of  what  is  as  obvious  as  the  light  of  the  fun  on  a fummer  s 
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day.  But  being  fully  perfuaded,  as  I am,  of  what  I have  already 
advanced,  and  of  what  I have  further  to  offer,  I fpeak  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a man  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  verity  of  the  art  he 
teaches;  and  as  it  becomes  the  man  who  feels  himfelf  armed  with  irre- 
fiflible  arguments  to  convince  every  attentive,  unprejudiced  mind, 
every  fincere  lover  of  the  truth.  Befides,  it  is  of  the  utmofl  import- 
ance to  lower  the  pretenfions  of  certain  literary  defpots,  and  to  compel 
them  to  employ  a little  more  modefty  and  moderation  in  pronouncing 
their  decifions. 

It  is  a fettled  point,  then,  not  becaufe  I afiirm  it,  but  becaufe  the 
thing  is  evident,  becaufe  it  would  be  equally  true  had  I never  faid  or 
wrote  about  it : thus  it  is  a fettled  point,  that  the  Phyfionomy  of  bo- 
dies is  the  daily  guide  of  every  man,  whether  he  knows  it,  acknow- 
ledges it  or  not-~that  every  man,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Sulzer,  let  him 
doubt,  or  believe  it,  as  he  will,  is  lefs  or  more  fkilled  in  Phyfiognomy 
—that  there  exifts  not  a fingle  living  creature,  that  does  not  deduce 
confequences,  after  the  manner  and  power  of  its  intelledls,  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior,  and  forms  a judgment,  from  what  ftrikes  the 
fenfes,  of  objefts  that  are  inacceffible  to  fenfe. 

This  tacit  and  general  acknowledgment,  that  the  exterior,  the  viil- 
ble,  the  furface  of  objeds,  indicates  their  interior,  their  properties;  that 
every  external  figh  is  an  exprefiion  of  internal  qualities ; this  concef* 
fion,  I pronounce,  appears  to  me  decifive,  and  of  the  lall  importance, 
and  particularly  with  refped  to  the  human  Phyfionomy. 

Here,  again,  I muft  repeat  it,  if  every  kind  of  fruit  have  a Phyfi- 
onomy proper  to  itfelf,  fhall  the  vifible  lord  of  the  earth  have  none  ? 
Can  the  fimplell  and  mofc  inanimate  of  beings  polTcfs  an  external  cha- 
raderiilic,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  every  other  creature,  even  thole 
of  its  own  order,  and  the  moll  beautiful,  the  moll  perfed,  moll  fublime, 
moll  compounded,  and  the  moll  animated  of  beings,  alone  exhibit  no 
charader  at  all  ? Whatever,  thererore,  may  be  advanced  by  the  moll 
learned  academician,  or  the  moll  ignorant  clown,  againll  the  truth  of 
the  human  Phyfionomy,  and  the  confidence  due  to  it;— in  fpitc  of  the 
contemptuous  fneer  of  feif-fufiicient  Philofophy,  of  the  difregard  of  a 
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folitary  Piety,  and  the  infulting  glance  which  arrogant  Pride  may  let 
fall  on  him  who  profefles  to  believe  in  the  charafteriftic  expreffion  of 
the  human  body;  it  is,  neverthelefs,  certain,  that  man,  conlidered  Hill 
in  this  point  of  view,  is,  of  all  obje£ls,'the  moft  important,  the  moll: 
worthy  of  clofe  and  progreffive  obfervation,  and  that,  in  general,  there 
cannot  be  a more  interelting  employment,  than  to  unfold  to  the  eyes 
of  man,  the  beauty  and  perfeflions  of  human  nature. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  II. 


BE^' ORE  I proceed  to  demonflrate  that  Phyfiognomy  is  really  a 
{cience,  founded  in  reafon  and  nature,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
reader  fenfible  of  its  great  utility ; before  I lead  his  attention  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general ; it  feems  neceflary  to  point  out  fome  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  have  occaftoned  the  general  prejudice  againft  Phyliognomy, 
againft  tliat  branch  of  it,  efpecially,  which  I call  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, ,and  to  examine  what  may  have  given  rife  to  the  contempt  and 
hatred  which  it  excites,  and  the  farcafm,s  to  which  it  is  expofed. 

That  this  is  the  treatment  which  it  experiences  now,  and  has  done 
ever  fmee  the  firft  opinion  of  it>  was  hazarded  in  the  world,  is  manifeft. 
The  greatefl  numbers  of  thofe  who  fpeak  on  the  fubjed  publicly,  de- 
clare themfelves  againft  the  fcience,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  though 
their  condud  evidently  proves  they  fecretly  believe  it,  at  leaft  to  a cer- 
tain degree  : fome  there  are,  however,  who  condemn  it  upon  princi- 
ple. It  is,  perhaps,  impolTible  to  dive  into  all  the  various  reafons  of 
fuch  condemnation  ; and,  if  it  were  poffible,  w'ho  poiTcfles  courage 
fufficient  to  drag  forth  ‘thefe  fecrets  from  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  and  expofe  them  in  all  the  brightnefs  of  day  J 

It  is,  however,  as  eafy  as  it  is  eflential,  to  produce  feveral  of  the 
reafons  which  account  for  the  univcrfality,  the  vehemence,  and  the 
implacability,  of  that  fpecious  contempt  and  hatred,  againft  which 
this  fcience  has  to  ftruggle.^ 


Some 
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Some  abfurdities  have  been  advanced  refpe^ling  thefcience  ofPhy- 
fiognomy,  it  is  true.  This  beautiful  and  interefting  fcience  has  been 
disfigured ; it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  a nonfenfical  and  con- 
temptible fyftem  of  quackery ; it  has  been  too  often  confounded  with 
Chiromancy,  and  Metopofcopy,  or  the  pretended  art  of  reading  a 
man’s  delliny  in  the  lines  of  his  hands  and  face.  From  Ariftot’e  down- 
wards, the  moft  infipid  and  ridiculous  treatifes,  offenfive  to  com- 
mon-fenle  and  talle,  have  been  written  on  the  fubjedl : and  the  greatefl: 
misfortune  was,  there  was  no  good  book,  in  favour  of  Phyfiognomy, 
to  oppofe  to  this  traih.  Where  is  the  enlightened  man,  the  man  of 
tafte  and  genius,  who  has  applied  to  the  examination  of  this  curious 
fcience  with  the  energy  and  impartiality,  the  love  of  truth  it  defei*ves, 
and  which,  fallacious  or  not,  it  feems  always  to  merit,  were  it  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  that  it  has  been  canvafied  by  forty  or  fifty  authors 
of  different  nations  ? How  weak,  and  how  timid,  is  the  voice  of  the 
few  difcerning  and  diilinguifhed  writers,  who  have  ventured  to  bear 
their  teftimony  to  the  truth  and  dignity  of  this  fublime  and  ufefu! 
fcience  J 

Where  fhall  we  find  the  man  pofTeffed  of  fufficient  courage,  elevated 
above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  age,  with  fufficient  firmnels,  fuffi- 
ciently  accuflomed  to  think  for  himfelf,  to  venerate,  as  facred,  what 
the  profanation  of  ignorant  zealots,  in  fuperftitious  times,  has  covered 
with  ridicule  ? Is  not  this  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  afiairs  ? We  be- 
gin with  enlarging  our  objefl  beyond  the  bound  of  propriety ; we 
become  enthuiiafiically  fond  of  it ; the  very  name  of  it  carries  a charm  ; 
and  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  a kind  of  idolatry ; then  ardour  cools  as 
fall  as  our  paifion  heated,  and  we  defcend  as  rapidly  to  negleä;,  as  we 
role  to  efteem : we  had  let  out  with  bellowing  rapturous  and  extrava- 
gant commendation  ; and,  when  the  tide  is  turned,  without  any  good 
reafon,  excelfively  depreciate,  what  we  had  too  highly  extolled. 

The  difgulling  manner  in  which  the  fcience  has  been  treated,  has 
naturally  brought  a difgrace  upon  the  fcience  itfelf.  But  to  this  ob- 
jcdlion  even  religion  has  been  fubjedl  j for  is  there  a fingle  truth, 
cr  any  religious  dodlrine  whatever,  which  has  not  undergone  the  fame 
fate  ? The  beft  of  caufes  may  be  ruined,  or  labour  under  great  dif- 
advantage,  at  leaf;  for  a time,  by  being  improperly  treated,  or  indif- 
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ferently  fupported.  Thoufands  have  revolted  from  religion,  becaufe 
they  have  found  it  defended  by  weak  arguments,  and  the  beautiful 
truths  of  it  v^ere  placed  in  wrong  light. 

If  religion  has  received  wounds  through  the  fides  of  its  weak,  but 
over-zealous  profelTors,  is  it  wonderful  Phyfiognoray  Ihould  lhare  the 
fame  fate  ? Some  have  declared  againft  the  fcience,  from  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  from  the  moft  upright  intentions.  They  imagine,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  without  reafon,  that  moll  men  would  employ 
it  to  the  difadvantage  of  others.  Their  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  weak- 
nefs  of  head,  make  them  forefee  that  many  hafty  and  unjuft  decifions 
may  be  pronounced  by  ignorant  and  defigning  men ; that  calumny, 
that  attacks  even  the  m.oft  facred  things,  though  unable  to  produce 
fafls,  might  avail  itfelf  of  the  fcience,  and  draw  conclufions  therefrom, 
to  bring  the  intentions  of  the  profelTor  under  fufpicion.  Generous 
and  liberal  minds,  for  whofe  fake  Phyliognomy  deferves  to  be  a true 
fcience,  fince  the  luftre  of  their  charadler  muft  impart  a new  light  upon 
it— thofe  noble  fouls,  we  find,  imagine  themfelves  obliged  to  com- 
bat the  fcience,  not  from  an  apprehenfion  that  it  can  injure  themfelves, 
but  becaufe  fo  many  others,  whofe  charafters  they  fuppofe  to  be  better 
than  what  they  appear  by  their  countenance,  would  manifeftly  fuffer, 
were  the  expreiTion  of  the  Phyfionomy  to  become  the  objed  of  a real 
fcientific  ftudy,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  fixed  and  determined 
principles. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  many  rejeft  Phyfiognomy  from  weaknefs 
of  mind.  Few  have  refle(5led,  or  are  capable  of  refleftion;  and  the 
few  even  of  thofe  who  muft  be  allowed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  polfefs  a 
difceming  fpirit  of  obfervation,  are  in  a condition  fufiiciently  to  fix  and 
to  eftablifti  their  obfervations.  Falhionable  prejudices  are  like  a 
llream,  and  few  have  the  conftancy  of  mind,  or  the  courage  or  ambi- 
tion, to  purfue  a new  traft.  Moft  think  that  Angularity  of  thought  in- 
dicates a troublefome  temper,  or  are  too  idle  to  fignalize  themfelves  by 
going  againft  the  current.  Indolence  blunts  the  powers,  and  prevents 
the  exertions  of  the  human  mind ; idlenefs  is  here  the  formidable  ma- 
gic whofe  fomniferous  effefts  are  fo  extenfively  felt.  What  averlion 
to  the  moft  excellent  and  ufeful  fciences,  is  infpired  by  that  eternal 
enemy  to  all  improvement ! 
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Among  the  number  of  adverfaries  to  this  important  fcience,  there 
may  be,  and  I believe  there  are,  many,  who  are  fuch  purely  out 
of  modefty.  Their  phyfiognomical  apoearance  has  been  com- 
mended ; but  their  humility  will  not  permit  them  to  aimme  to 
themfelves  the  credit  the  public  gives  them  for  fo  many  virtues  of 
which  their  faces  are  reputed  to  be  the  index.  Their  own  fecret 
and  humiliating  refledlions  reduce  them  far  below  the  mark  fixed 
by  the  public  opinion ; and  from  this  they  infer,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  this  fcience,  but  that  the  whole  is  replete  with 
frivolous  and  deceitful  conjedlures. 

Another  fad  reflection  is  but,  alas,  too  true  ! That  many  oppofe  this 
fcience,  from  the  dread  of  its  light.  And  here  I hope  what  I have 
already  faid  will  procure  me  credit  for  whatever  elfe  I may 
further  advance  upon  this  head  ; but  I mufl;  decUvre  I cannot  confi- 
der  all  the  enemdes  of  phyflognomy  to  be  bad  people.  I have 
heard  the  mofl;  fenflble  perfons,  and  of  the  firll'  reputation  for  cha- 
racter, declaim  loudly  againft  it.  But  I folemnly  maintain,  that 
almofl  every  bad  man  is  its  adverfary  ; and,  fuppofing  an  indifferent 
charaCler  fhould  think  fit  to  become  a champion  for  it,  he  has  un- 
doubtedly his  private  reafons,  which  may  be  eafily  guefied.  While, 
in  anfwer  to  the  queflion.  Why  fhould  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
vicious  openly  declare  againft  it  ? It  is,  becaufe  they  fecretly  believe 
it ; and  from  an  inward  con  viCtion  that  their  phyflognomy  is  not 
what  it  fhould  be,  were  they  worthy  charaClers,  violently  decry 
a fcience  which  they  well  know  tends  to  decypher  the  dark  intrica- 
cies of  their,  hearts,  and  betray  to  the  world  the  fymptoms  of  their 
premeditating  machinations. 

Thus,  they  have  an  obvious  interefl  in  decrying  the  fcience  as 
chimerical,  and  in  attempting  to  render  it  an  objed  of  contempt. 
The  more  diredly  a witnefs  gives  evidence  againft  us,  and  the  more 
unexceptionable  his  teftimony  appears,  the  more  we  fear  him ; and 
it  is  in  fuch  cafe  that  a man  employs  all  the  Ikill  and  addrefs  he  is 
mafter  of,  to  difeover  fomething  about  that  witnefs  which  he  can 
turn  to  ridicule. 

The  Mifer,  who  tries  by  all  poflible  means  to  gratify  his  ruling 
paflion,  but  who  at  the  fame  time  ufes  every  art  to  conceal  it,  has 
he  not  an  obvious  intereft  in  decrying  a fcience,  which,  by  unveil- 
VoL.  I.  E 
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ing  his  real  charadler,  expofes  him  to  the  world  in  all  his  nakedncfs? 
Does  not  this  proceeding  arife  from  a fecret  convi^Hon  that  Phyfiog- 
nomy  is  not  fo  chimerical  as  he  wifhes  it  ftiould  be  thought  ? If 
the  Mifer  has  no  charafteriftic  hgns  which  betray  his  charadler,  what 
makes  him  uneafy  when  thofe  figns  are  mentioned  ? The  more  it 
concerns  the  man,  who  does  not  yet  ftand  confefled  the  flave  of  a 
vile  pafiion  which  ufurps  his  bofom  in  private,  the  more,  I allert, 
it  behoves  him  to  hide  from  every  eye  his  concealed  vice;  the  - 
more  obj  eft  ions  will  he  have  to  produce  againft  the  truth  of  Phyfiog- 
nomy,  from  his  belief  in  its  unerring  certainty. 

The  intereft,  therefore,  which  the  vicious  take  againft  this  fcience, 
is  to  me  the  moft  convincing  proof,  that  in  their  hearts  they  believe 
it.  They  difeern  the  truth  of  it  in  others,  and  tremble  to  think  of 
affording  a proof  of  its  reality  in  their  turn. 

Nothing  can  be*  more  probable  than  this,  becaufe  I am  fatisfied, 
by  evidence  which  I cannot  doubt,  that  the  fame  perfons  who  affeft 
to  make  a jeft  of  it  in  public,  are  ever  the  moft  eager  to  read  or 
to-  hear  phyffognomical  deciftons ; and  I boldly  appeal  to  every  rea- 
der who  i?  prejudiced  againft  this  fcience,  or  who  only  pretends  to 
be  fo,  and  afk  him,  whether  he  has  not  a fecret  defire,  that  a phy- 
fiognomical  obferver,  to  whom  he  was  not  perfonally  known,  and 
who  had  never  feen  him  before,  but  his  portrait,  ftiould  make  a 
commentary  upon  his  phyfionomy  ? I fhould  be  tempted  to  afle 
thofe  likewife,  who  treat  my  refearches  as  fanciful,  if  they  will  be 
lefs  difpofed  to  read  my  Phyffognomical  Eflays  on  that  account  ? I 
know  it;  yes,  I predift  it,  wdthout  the  gift  of  prophecy. — Ye 
zealous  and  interefted  antagonifts  of  Phyffognoiny,  you  will  read  my 
book,  you  will  ftudy  it,  and  you  will  be  frequently  of  my  opinion. 
You  will  often  difeover  with  fatisfaftion,  in  thefe  pieces,  obfervationi 
which  you  have  made  before  without  exprefllng  them  in  words— 
and  neverthelefs  you  ftill  pretend  to  refute  me  in  public.  In  the 
retirement  of  your  clofet,  I lhall  fometimes  obtain  from  you  a fmile 
of  approbation ; yet  the  next  moment  you  will  affeft  to  laugh  at 
the  truth  of  which  you  have  felt  the  force. 

Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  charafter,  that  the  vileft  prin- 
ciples betray  it  into  the  moft  abfurd  errors.— -You  will  hence- 
forth 
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forth  make  more  frequent  obfervations,  and  you  will  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  proceed  with  a bolder  and  firmer  pace ; but  you  will  not 
be  lefs  inclined  to  turn  all  thefe  obfervations  into  ridicule ; for  it  is, 
befides,  the  philofophic  ton  of  the  age  we  live  in,  for  men  to  make 
merry  with  thofe  truths,  however  facred,  which  they  inwardly  be- 
lieve, and  from  which  they  cannot  vtdthhold  their  confent  *. 

Let  us  next  fpend  a few  moments  in  refiefHng  on  the  indif- 
ference with  which  Phyfiognomy  is  treated  ; for,  to  fpeak  more  cor- 
re6Hy,  it  has  to  combat  indifference,  rather  than  contempt  or 
hatred. 

Happily  for  the  generality  of  the  world,  few  are  bom  with  a 
fpirit  of  obfervation.  Providence  has  wilhly  bellowed  on  every  in- 
dividual a particular  inftinft,  which  prompts  and  directs  its  aftions 
in  a certain  manner,  and  which  ferves  as  a guide  through  the  paths 
of  life.  This  diredling  principle  Hkewife  combines,  lefs  or  more,  the 
variety  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire,  in  fome  meafure,  without 
perceiving  it.  Every  individual  has  a fphere  of  aflion  peculiar  to 
himfelf ; every  one  his  particular  meafure  of  enjoyment  and  fulfer- 
jng  ; and  as  it  is  only  by  many  reiterated  experiments  that  he  dif- 
covers  what  is  analogous  to  him,  the  love  or  hatred  which  certain 
objefls  infpire  is  gradually  rooted  and  confirmed  without  even  any 
exertions  of  voluntary  will.-  In  this  manner  he  fatisfies  his  wants,  he 
perceives  clearly  the  relation  which  different  objects  have  to  himfelf, 
and  is  little  concerned  about  that  which'  they  have  to  each  other. 
He  feels  that  fuch  and  fuch  objeäs  aa  upon  him  in  a particular 
manner  ; but  he  is  too  indolent,  and  never  thinks  of  inquiring  why 
they  thus  aa ; he  rather  choofes  to  be  governed  by  cafual  circum- 
ftances ; and  whatever  apparent  eagernefs  he  may  Ihew  to  invefti- 
gate  the  efl’ence  of  things,  and  the  caufes  of  effbas,  this  knowledge 
is  feldom  coniidercd  as  a real  w^’ant.  How  many,  even  of  thofe  who 
.pretend  to  obferve  and  think  for  themfelves,  are  fatisfied  with  mere 
common-place  and  equivocal  appearances ! 

Thus  a man  eats,  drinks,  and  digefts,  without  thinking  of  his 
ftomach ; he  fees,  learns,  ads,  and  combines  the  experiments  which 
he  makes,  without  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  to  confider  the  proper 

Fron)  here  to  the  end  of  this  Lefture  is  added  by  an  unknown  hand. 
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confcioufnefs  of  his  a6Hons.  Thus  alfo,  the  features,  either  of  Gran- 
gers or  friends,  produce  an  effedl  upon  him  ; he  feels  whether  he 
ought  to  approach  or  to  retire  ; or  rather  he  is  inftinftively  attra61ed 
or  repelled,  without  waiting  for,  enquiiing,  or  caring  to  elucidate  the 
matter. 

There  is  likewife  another  clafs  of  mankind,  who  fhew  a profound 
refpedl  for  Phyiiognomy,  conhdered  as  a myfterious  fcience.  They 
love  to  hear  and  difcourfe  with  an  able  phyiicgnomift,  as  they  would 
with  a.  dexterous  juggler  or  conjuror  ; and  though  the  infallibility  of 
the  phyliognomift  may  Hill  be  called  in  queftion,  how  few  are  there 
who  would  not  willingly  give  a trifle  to  have  their  fortunes  told 

BY  THIS  SPECIES  OF  MORAL  CONJURATION  ! 

But  let  us  leave  our  adverfaries  in  poflelTion  of  their  hatred,  or 
indiflerence ; let  them  endeavour  to  injure  us,  each  in  his  own  way; 
there  are  others  in  abundance  who  will  prize  this  work,  and  beftow 
on  it  the  efteem  which  it  merits.  I know  it  would  be  a very  ralh 
attempt,  to  aim  at  fixing  the  attention  of  ail  mankind  on  the  fame 
objeff,  were  that  point  humanity  itfelf : but  he  who  takes  an  intereft 
in,  every  thing  that  concerns  human  nature  ; who  difdains  to  fhroqd 
himfelf  up  in  cold  referve,  and  fcorns  the  pitiful  gratification  of 
building  his  own  importance  on  the  contempt  he  bears  to  others ; 
this  man  will  rejoice  to  trace  here  his  own  opinions,  and  to  find 
his  feelings  verified,  and  fometimes  exprelfed  in  words. 
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AUTHORITIES 

FROM  WHENCE  THE  POSITIONS  IN  THESE  LECTURES 
ARE  taken; 

O R, 

FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS, 

BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

UPON  THE 


SUBJECT  OF  PHYSIOGNOMIES  AND  PHYSIONOMY* 


THE  human  mind  is  governed  by  authority.  The  fan£Hon  of  a 
name  has  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  reafon ; even  in 
things  which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  underllanding,  example 
carries  the  greateft  fway.  To  awake  therefore  the  attention  of  my 
lefs-informed  readers,  and  to  furnilh  at  the  fame  time  the  more  en- 
lightened with  popular  arguments,  calculated  to  perfuade  weak  minds, 
I lhall  in  the  following  pages  produce  fome  authorities,  more  or  lefs 
important,  of  wife  and  learned  men  ; in  whofe  company  I am  under 
no  apprehenhon  of  expoling  myfelf  to  the  ridiculous  obfervations  of 
fome  perjonsy  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  think.  Thefe  authori- 
ties are  neither  numerous  nor  complete,  but  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  not  deftitute  of  folid  principles ; and  by  one  clafs  of  my  rea- 
ders they  will  be  found  as  important  as  unexpeded. — It  was  thought 
moll  prudent  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  order,  rather  than 
difturb  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe  by  diverting  the  attention  from 
the  fubjed,  by  direding  it  to  another  part  of  the  page. 
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I. 

Solomon.  ' 

A naughty,  a wicked  man,  walketh  with  a froward  mouth  : 
he  winketh  with  his  eyes  ; he  fpeaketh  with  his  feet  j he  teacheth 
with  his  fingers.”  Prov.  vi.  12,  13. 

“ He  clofes  his  eyes  to  devife  falfe  motions ; and  moving  his  lips  , 
“ bringeth  evil  to  pafs.”  Prov.  16.  30. 

“ Wifdoin  is  before  him  * that  hath  underflanding  j but  the  eyes 
“ of  the  fool  are  at  all  quarters  of  the  earth.”  Prov.  xvii.  24. 

**  An  high  look  and  a proud  heart.”  Prov.  xx.  4. 

A wicked  man  hardened^  his  face ; but  as  for  the  upright,  he. 
dii-eifteth  his  way.”  Prov.  xxi.  29. 

“ There  is  a generation  upon  the  earth.  Oh,  how  lofty  are  their 
eyes  I and  their  eye-lids  are  lifted  up.”  Prov.  xxx.  1 3. 

II. 


Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach. 

The  heart  of  a man  changeth  his  countenance,  whether  it  be 
for  good  or  evil.  A cheerful  countenance  is  a token  of  a heart  that 
is  profperous.”  Ecclef.'xiii.  25,  26. 

“ A man  is  known  by  his  look,  and  a wife  man  by  the  air  of  his 
^ countenance,” 

There  is  a wicked  man  that  hangeth  down  his  head  fadly, 
“ calling  down  his  countenance,  and  making  as  if  he  heard  not ; a 
**  man’s  attire,  and  loud  exccfiive  laughter,  and  gait,  fhew  to  the 
f‘  obferver  what  he  is.”  Ecclef.  xix.  26,  27,  29,  30. 

The  wickednefs  of  a woman  changeth  her, face.”  Ecclef.  xxv.  1 7. 

* Appears  on  his  face,— -Tran  flator. 

III.  Galen. 
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IIL 

Galen. 

« Nature  has  conftitnted  the  bodily  organs,  with  an  exa6l  fuitablc- 
nefs  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind.’^ 

IV. 

Pliny. 

The  forehead  of  a man  is  the  index  of  forrow ; cheerfulneisj 
«iemency,  and  fevcrity  are  read  therein.” 

V. 

Cicero. 

“ Nature  has  beftowed  on  man  a bodily  figure  completely  adapt- 
ed  to  his  mind.  The  face  of  every  other  animal  file  has  bended 
“ downward  toward  the  ground,  from  whence  its  nourifhment  is 
drawn  ; while  to  man  alone  is  given  a form  eresfl,  a face  turned 
“ upwards  to  his  kindred  heaven,  to  thofe  divine  abodes  which  are 
“ his  native  feat : file  has,  befides,  fo  exquifitely  modelled  the 
“ human  features,  that  they  are  capable  of  expreffing  the  moll  fe- 
cret  emotions  of  the  foul ; the  penetrating  glances  of  the  eye  in- 
“ dicate  the  correfponding  internal  affeftions  of  the  mind  within  ; 
‘‘  and  that  which  is  emphatically  called  the  Countenance,  with  an 
energy  communicated  to  no  animal  but  man,  and"  this  happily  an- 
nounces  his  moral  charafler,”' — The  Greeks  well  underftood  this 
relation,  but  have  no  wwd  in  their  language  to  exprefs  it.  ‘T  omit 
“ the  powers  of  expreffion  and  communication  refident  in  the  other 
“ parts  of  the  body,  as  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of 
“ fpeech,  &c.”  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  I.  9. 

VI. 

Michael  Montague. 

“ Nothing  carries  with  it  a greater  appearance  of  probability  than 
“ the  conformity  and  relation  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  not  credible 

“ that 
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“ that  they  can  be  difeordant,  unlefs  fome  accident  fhould  have 
“ interrupted  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  I cannot  too  often  re- 
peat  it,  in  what  eftimation  I hold  beauty,  that  quality  fo  power- 
ful  and  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  human  race  who  are  deftined 
“ to  alfifl  each  other,  but  alfo  to  the  brute  creation ; I confider  it 
“ as  only  one  Hep  below  divine  goodnefs.”  Book  iii,  c,  12, 

VII. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 

“ An  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  which  may  be  attained  refpeft- 
“ ing  Mind,  from  bodily  conformation,  or  relpeding  Body,  from 
“ the  accidents  of  the  Mind,  has  been  produdHve  of  two  arts,  both 
“ of  them  explanatory  of  human  nature  : the  one  illuftrated  by  the 
“ refearches  of  Ariftotle,  the  other  by  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  And 
“ although  in  modern  times  thefe  arts  may  have  been  polluted  by  a 
“ mixture  of  fuperftitious  and  fanciful  ingredients,  yet  when  pu- 
**  rified  and  reduced  to  their  firfi:  principles,  they  have  a folid  foun- 
“ dation  in  nature,  and  are  ufeful  in  the  intercourfe  of  life.  The 
firfi:  is  Phyfiognomy,  which  difeovers  the  propenfities  of  the 
“ mind  in  the 'lineaments  of  the  body;  the  other  is  the  interpre- 
ration  of  natural  dreams,  which  infers  the  ftate  and  difpofition 
“ of  the  body  from  the  agitation  of  the  mind.” 

De  Augment.  Scient.— Tranflated  by  Shaw. 

VIII. 

Do  CTOR  Saunders. 

“ It  is  a wonder,  if  poflible  beyond  a wonder,  to  confider  fo 
“ many  faces  that  are  in  .the  world,  and  yet  we  never  meet  with 
« two  exaftly  alike,  but  fome  difference  is  difcernable ; from  whence 
“ arifes  fuch  great  difficulty  in  judging  the  qualities  and  difpofitions 
“ of  the  perfons : the  complication  in  the  compofitions  of  the  hu- 
“ mours,  are  fo  various,  that  he  who  will  be  curious  therein,  cannot 
“ fafely  pronounce  judgment  without  an  exceeding  hard  ftudy  upon  ^ 
« various  objects  and  fituations.” 

Secrets  of  Phyfiognomy  difclofcd.  i2mo.  1 669, 

IX.  Dry- 
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IX. 

Dryden.  ■ , 

The  King  arofe  with  awful  grace ; 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  breaft,  and  counfel  in  his  face.” 

Pal.  and  Arc, 

**  Big  was  he  made,  and  tall  j his  port  was  fierce; 

“ Ere(ft  his  countenance  : manly  majefty 
Sate  in  his  front,  and  darted  from  his  eyes, 

“ Commanding  all  he  viewed.”  CEdipus. 

**  His  awful  prefence  did  the  crowd  furprife, 

“ Nor  dürft  the  rafti  fpe£lators  meet  his  eyes ; 

“ Eyes  that  confeis’d  him  born  to  kingly  fway. 

So  fierce,  they  flalh’d  intolerable  day.”  Pal . and  Arc. 

That  gloomy  outfide,  like  a rufty  cheft, 

“ Contains  the  ftiining  treafure  of  a foul 
Refold’d  and  brave.”  Don.  Sebaft. 

“ He  looks  fecure  of  death  : fuperior  greatnefs  ; 

Like  Jove,  when  he  made  fate,  and  faid.  Thou  art 
“ The  Have  of  my  creation.” 

He  looks,  as  man  were  made,  with  face  eredl, 

“ That  fcorns  his  brittle  corpfe,  and  feems  alhamM 
“ He’s  not  all  fpirit : his  eyes  with  a dumb  pride, 

“ Accufixig  Fortune,  that  he  fell  not  warm : 

“ Yet  now  difdains  to  live.” 

« By  his  warlike  port, 

His  fierce  demeanor,  and  erected  love, 

“ He’s  of  no  vulgar  note.”  All  for  Love. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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“ ■ Methinks  you  breathe 

“ Another  foul ; your  looks  are  more  divine ; 

You  fpeak  a hero,  and  you  move  a god.’*  All  for  Love. 


Milton. 

——  Deep  on  his  front  engraven. 
Deliberation  fate,  and  public  care  ; 

**  And  princely  counfel  in  his  face  yet  flione.** 


**  Care  fate  on  His  faded  cheeks ; but  under  brows 
Of  dauntlefs  courage,  and  confid’ rate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge.  Cruel  his  eye,  but  call 
“ Signs  of  remorfe  and  paffion.” 

< 

■ His  grave  rebuke, 

“ Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  atlded  grace 
Invincible.” 


XI. 


Virgil. 

The  Trojan  chief  appear’d  in  open  fight, 

‘‘  Augufi  in  vifage,  and  ferenely  bright : 

“ H’''  mothcj  -godde.s,  wit’^  her  hand  divine, 

“ Had  foim’d  his  curbnj_.  locks,  and  made  his  temples  ihine; 
“ Had  giv’n  his  rolling  eyes  a (parkiing  grace, 

“ And  breath’d  a yruthful  vigor  on  his  face. 

Like  p..lifii’d  i/ry,  beauteous  to  behold, 

Or  Faiian  marble,  when  enclias’d  in  gold.’* 

Amid  the  prefs  appears  the  beauteous  boy  ; 

“ His  ..y  face  un.;.T;’c:  j his  head  was  bare  ; 

In  ringlets,  o’er  his  fhouiders,  hung  his  hair ; 


His 


His  forehead  circled  with  a diadem—- 
“ Diftinguilh’d  from  the  crowd,  he  Ihines  a gem 
“ Enchas’d  in  gold  j or  polilh’d  iv’ry,  fet, 

« Amidft  the  meaner  foil  of  fable  jet.’/  Dryden’s  Tranfl,. 

XII. 

Cowley. 

‘‘  — Through  his  youthful  face 
“ Wrath  checks  the  beauty,  and  Iheds  manly  grace;  , 

“ Both  in  his  looks  fo  join’d  that  they  might  move 
“ Fear  ev’n  in  friends,  and  from  an  enemy  love.’/ 

XIII. 

Congreve. 

What’s  he,  who,  with  contrafted  brow. 

And  füllen  port,  glooms  downwards  with  his  eyes  | 

“ At  once  regard lefs  of  his  chains  or  liberty  ? 

“ He  Ihuns  my  kindnefs  ; 

“ And  with  a haughty  mien,  and  hern  civility. 

Dumbly  declines  all  offices  : if  he  fpeak, 

’Tis  fcarce  above  a word  ; as  he  were  born 
“ Alone  to  do,  and  did  difdain  to  talk, 

**  At  lead  to  talk  where  he  mull  not  command.” 

. Mourning  Bride.' 

XIV. 

SULTZER. 

**  It  is  a moll  certain  fa£l,  a truth  to  which  little  attention  is 
**  paid,  that  of  all  the  objedls  which  charm  the  eye,  there  is  none 
« more  interefting  than  man,  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  con- 
tem plated.  The  moll  wonderful,  curious,  the  grandeft,  and  the 
moft  inconceivable  operation  of  nature,  is  the  modelling  a formlefs 
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“ mafs  of  rough  matter  in  fuch  a plaftic  manner  as  to  receive  arrcJ 
“ exhibit  the  impreffion  at  once  of  beauty  and  of  life;  of  thought,  of 
“ fentiment  and  moral  character.  If  we  are  not  fufceptible  of  ad- 
miration  at  the  fight  of  man,  it  is  merely  the  efFe£l  of  habit,  which 
“ renders  the  moil  wonderful  and  furprifing  objed  familiar. 

“ Hence  it  is  that  the  human  form,  even  the  expreffion  of  the 
**  face,  excites  not  the  attention  of  the  vulgar.  But  the  man  who 
“ rifes  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  popular  cuftom,  and  obferves 
with  difcernment  and  refledlion  what  paffes  before  him,  will  find 
“ in  Phyfionomy  a remarkable  and  important  objefl:  of  inveftigation. 

Though,  to  the  generality,  Phylionomy,  or  the  fcience  of  difco- 
“ vering  the  charafter  of  man  by  his  form,  face,  and  figure,  may  ap- 
pear  a very  frivolous  fort  of  ftudy,  it  is  neverthelefs  abfolutely  cer- 
“ tain,  that  every  perfon  who  poffcffcs  fenfibility,  and  employs  at- 
tention  aright  in  the  purfuit  of  Phyfionomical  knowledge,  or  al 
“ leait  to  a certain  degree,  will  difcover,  beyond  the  poffibility  of 
milfake;  in  the  very  Phyfionomy  and  deportment  of  a man,  what 
” at  that  inftant  is  aftually  paffing  in  the  mind.  We  frequently  heap 
perfons  affirm,  under  the  fulleft  fenfe  and  perfualion  of  being  right, 
that  a man  is  gay,  or  grave,  though  he  is  thoughtful,  or  giddy, 
happy,  or  uneafy,  out  of  temper,  or  merry,  and  the  like:  and  I 
“ think  it  would  be  a juft  matter  of  furprife  if  any  one  Ihould  take 
“ upon  him  to  contradidfuch  obfervations  which  happen  every  where, 
and  every  day  upon  every  occafion.  It  is  alfo  undoubtedly  true, 
“ and  from  this  obvious  matter  then,  that  it  is  poffibie  to  difcover  in 
“ a man’s,  figure,  efpeciaily  in  the  appearance  of  his  face,  something 
of  what  is  paffing  in  the  internal  cabinet  of  his  mind,  or  ininoft 
“ foul.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  fee  the  foul  in  the 
“ body,  or,  to  vary  the  expreffion,  the  body  is  the  image  of  the  foul, 
“ and  the  foul  itfelf  becomes  vifible  and  tangible  to  occular  mani- 
feftatioD.” 

General  Hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part.  ii.  Article,  Portrait; 
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XV. 

Leibnitz. 

Weremen  at  more  ferious  pains,  attentively  to  obferve  the  external 
**  motions  which  accompany  the  paffions,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter 
to  dißemble  them.—  The  difficulty  would  be  greater  ; and  with  re- 
“ fpeft  CO  fhame,  it  merits  confideration,'  that  modeil  perfons  fome- 
“ times  feel  emotions  fimiiar  to  thofe  excited  by  fhame,  when  they 
“ are  only  witnefles  of  an  indecent  a£Uon,  or  hear  indelicate  dif- 
courles.” 

New  EfTays  on  Human  LTnderftanding,  Book  ii.  Chap.  20. 

' I 

XVI. 

^ Ernest. 

(t  From  this,  alfo,  the  exadlcorrefpondence  of  body  and  mind; 

“ for  the  natural  conformation  and  habit  of  body  are  tifually  found 
“ conformable  to  the  difpofitions  and  propenhties  of  the  mind,  to 
“ fuch  a degree,  that  from  the  fpeech,  the  gait,  air  and  complexion, 
“ a perfon  of  difcernment  will  form  a tolerably  right  judgment  of 
“ the  mental  powers.  Rapid  movements  of  body  and  fharp  looks 
“ are  generally  conneded  with  mental  impetuofity ; as  likewife,  on 
f ‘ the  contrary,  flownefs  of  fpeech,  and  a deliberate  pace,  are  the  ufual 
concomitants  of  dulnefs  of  underftanding,  and  a phlegmatic  tem- 
“ perament  : not  to  mention  the  fkill  which  fome  perfons  poffefs  of 
“ tracing  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  mind  in  the  lineaments  of  ^ 
« the  face,  and  the  conformation  of  the  whole  head,  in  which  they 
« are  confirmed  by  the  refult  of  their  own  uniform  experience,  as 
“ well  as  that  of  others. 

“ For  though  the  minds  of  certain  perfons  may  not  fufficiently  cor- 
refpond  to  the  form  of  the  countenance,  it  mull  not  therefore  be 
“ denied,  that  the  difpofition  naturally  is,  what  the  looks  indicate 
“ fince,  by  attention,  iludy,  and  pradice,  the  natural  inclinations 
“ and  prbpenfities  may  be  fo  checked,  reftrained,  and  altered,  and 
' tha 
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‘‘  the  natural  faults  of  the  temper  fo  correfted,  as  to  leave  fcarcely 
“ any  tra.ce  of  their  exiftence.  Socrates  is  a llriking  inftance  of  this 
allertion.”  Init.  Solid.  Do£lrina,  page  170. 

XVII. 

Wolf. 

“ By  obfervation  we  find  and  know  that  nothing  pafies  in  the  foul 
“ without  producing  a perceptible  change  in  the  body ; efpecially, 

“ in  the  cafe  when  defires  arife ; then  no  determination  is  formed, 
without  the  inftant  appearance  of  a correfponding  bodily  motion. 

“ Now  as  all  the  modifications  of  body  confift  in  the  manner  of  its 
“ compofition  and  union ; its  ftrudlure,  and  of  confequence  its  exter- 
“ nal  form,  and  that  of  its  members,  mufi  be  in  unifon  with  the  ef- 
“ fence  of  its  internal  and  motive  principle  the  foul.  Thus  we  fee, 
difierence  of  cliaradlers  fliews  itfelf  in  difierence  of  bodies ; that  is 
to  fay,  the  body  pofTeffes  in  itfelf  fomething  in  its  form  taken  and 
**  confidered  together,  and  in  that  of  its  parts,  from  which  the  na- 
“ tural  difpofition  of  the  foul  may  be  inferred  and  confiderably  un- 
“ derflood.” 

“ I fay  the  natural  difpofitions,  for  we  are  not  now  enquiring  into  v 
thofe  which  are  acquired  by  education,  or  the  refult  of  careful  con- 
“ fideration,  produced  by  imitation,  or  by  living  in  fociety.  The  art 
“ of  difcovering  the  interior  of  man  by  his  exterior,  which  goes  by 
“ the  appellation  of  Phyfiognomy,  has  therefore  a real  and  demon- 
ftrable  foundation.  I do  not  mean  at  prefent  to  enquire,  whether 
the  inveftigation  of  this  connexion  between  foul  and  body  has  hi- 
therto  been  attended  with  the  much  boafled  and  wifhed  for  fuc- 
“ cefs,  or  not.  By  what  I fay,  in  this  place,  of  the  form  of  the  body 
and  of  its  members,  I mean  to  infer  all  that  can  be  difiindlly 
**  perceived  of  it,  as  the  figure  in  general,  the  fituation  of  the  parts, 

“ and  their  relative  proportions  one  to  the  other. 

“ Experience  convinces  us  of  this  truth  every  hour  ; for  as  I have 
**  already  obferved,  that  education,  living  in  fociety,  imitation, 
and  certain  habitual  exercifes,  conquer  in  time  and  change  the  nar 
“ tural  propenfities  with  which  we  are  all  born ; the  conftitution 
**  of  the  body  therefore  only  indicates  the  primitive  inclinations  of 

man. 
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man.  We  difcover  in  it,  to  what  he  is  naturally  inclined,  but  not 
“ what  he  will  do,  after  reafon  or  habit  {hall  have  triumphed  over 
“ his  natural  inclinations.  It  is  likewife  true,  that  no  change  can 
“ take  place  in  the  foul  unaccompanied  by  a correfponding  movement 
“ of  body.  Yet,  as  we  find  that  the  natural  defires  and  propenfities 
“ are  continually  revolting  againll  reafon  and  habit,  and  as  we  ob- 
“ ferve  that  when  thefe  inclinations  are  good,  they  refill:  evil  habits 
**  andcorrcdl  manners,  it  may,  [ think,  hence  be  fairly  inferred,  that 
the  changes  which  the  body  has  undergone  cannot  have  entirely  de- 
“ llroyed  the  original  conformation  of  the  members  and  parts  which 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  natural  inclinations.  Indeed  the 
“ fubjedt  is  very  delicate,  and  1 am  firongly  of  opinion  that  Phyli- 
“ ognomy  requires  more  acute  penetration  and  intelligence  chan  ever 
was  pollefied  by  thofe  who  have  had  the  temerity  of  making  the 
**  attempt  to  digell  and  reduce  into  fyftematical  form  the  judgment 
“ of  intelledlual  faculties.  The  lineaments  of  the  face  ferve  to  form 
its  exprelTion,  and  that  expreflion  is  true,  whenever  a man  is  ex- 
“ empted  from  confiraint:  thefe  exprefiions  of  the  countenance  then 
“ indicate  the  natural  inclinations  when  they  are  confidered  in  their 
« true  pofition.” 


XVIII. 

SCKRODDER. 

• “ It  might  be  faid,  that  all  this  difcourfe  does  indeed  demonllratc 
“ the  appearance  of  the  palfions  more  remarkably  in  the  face,  than 
any  where  elfe,  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  to  be  concluded  as  to 
the  inclinations,  and  tiiat  all  this  alteration,  and  all  thefe  motions, 
“ which  are  confequentto  the  agitation  of  the  foul,  are  only  tranlient 
figns,  incapable  of  denoting  permanent  difpofitions ; fuch  as  arc 
“ thofe  of  the  inclination  and  habits,  But  I conceive  it  no  inconii- 
“ derable  advancement  to  have  fhewn,  that  the  charadlers  of  the  paf- 
“ fions  are  principally  apparent  in  the  face,  fince  that,  according  to 
“ the  rule  of  conformity,  thofe  who  naturally  have  the  fame  air, 
“ which  the  pafiion  caufes,  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  inclined  to  the 
“ fame  pafiion. 

“ However  it  may  happen,  if  the  temperament,  the  conformation 
of  the  parts,  and  the  motive  virtue  are  the  caufes  of  permanent  figns, 
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“ it  is  confequently  certain,  that  there  are  not  any  parts,  wherein  the 
“ formative  virtue  a6ls  more  efhcacioufly,  than  it  does  in  the  head, 
“ by  reafon  of  the  excellency  of  its  operations  and  its  organs ; no 
“ parts,  wherein  the  temperament  can  be  more  eafily  difcovered,  by 
<<  realon  of  the  particular  conftitution  which  the  Ikin  is  of ; in  fhort, 
“ no  parts,  wherein  the  motive  virtue  is  llronger,  and  more  free  in 
“ its  motions,  fince  there  it  is  found  in  its  proper  feat  and  vigor. 

“To  thefe  reafons  may  be  added,  that  the  great  variety  of  the  or- 
“ gans,  which  are  in  the  head,  fupplies  obfervation  with  a greater 
“ number  of  figns,  than  any  other  part  whatfoever,  and  that  auda- 
“ city  and  fear  taken  away,  as  likewife  lome  others  which  have  de* 
“ pendance  on  them,  there  is  not  any  paffion  that  leaves  its  marks 
“ on  the  parts,  whereby  the  heart  is  encompalTed  fo  vißbly.  So 
“ that  witii'jut  any  farther  difficulty,  we  may  allow  the  head  the 
“ pre-eminence,  as  to  what  concerns  the  figns  obfervable  in  Phyfi- 
“ ognomy.’’  Scient.  Cognof.  Horn,  in  Soc.  page  338. 

IX. 

Haller. 

“ It  is  the  will  of  God,  the  great  Author  of  fociety,  that  the  af- 
“ feäions  of  the  mind  ffiould  exprefs  themfclves  by  the  voice,  the 
“ gehures,  but  more  efpecially  by  tho  countenance  ; and  that  man 
“ fhouid  thus  manifcftly  communicate  to  man  his  love,  his  rcfent- 
ment,  and  the  other  emotions  of  his  foul,  by  a living  and  aäive 
“ language,  perfe6lly  infallible,  and  univerfally  underftood.  Nor 
“ is  this  fpeeics  of  language  wholly  denied  even  to  the  brute  crea- 
“ tion.  They  too,  by  external  Jigns,  exprefs  the  love  of  kind  focia* 
“ lity,  kindred  aireciion,  rage,  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  all  the  more 
violent  cmiotions.  Thia  language  is  common  to  all  birds  and 
“ quadrupeds ; and  by  means  of  it  they  underhand  man,  and  even 
one  another,  and  are  alio  underftood  by  man.  'A  dog  eafily  dif- 
“ covers  whether  you  are  angry  with  him,  by  the  face,  and  tone  of 
“ the  voice  : the  rage  of  a bull  is  notified  to  man  by  his  bellowing  : 
“ the  roaring  of  a lion  makes  all  the  foreft  tremble.  I ffiall  not; 
“ dwell  upon  found,  though  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  every  af-  ■ 
fedion  has  a tone  jieculiar  to  itfelf.  But  the  charaders  of  paffion 
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refide  principally  in  the  face,  and  are  fo  legible  there,  that  painters, 
even  by  a profile,  can  adlually  exprefs  every  emotion  of  the  mind, 
as  it  rifes  in  the  countenance.  The  confideration  of  this  is  cu- 
“ rious,  and  I fhall  attempt  to  give  its  outline. 

Love  and  admiration,  are  exprelTed  by  the  drawing  up,  and 
“ expanfion,  of  the  forehead  ; while  the  eyes  and  eye-lids  are  at  the 
“ fame  time  elevated.  This  eiFed,  it  is  obferved,  is  produced  by  the 
“ occipital  mufcle,  and  the  re^us  fuperior  of  the  eye,  together  with 
the  elevator  of  the  eye-lid. 

“ Curiofity,  the  admiration  of  an  orator  in  the  aft  of  declaiming, 
“ opens  the  mouth,  that  the  fonorous  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  Eu- 
“ ftachian  tube. 

“ Joy  and  Laughter  are  obferved  almoll  to  dofe  the  eyes,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  upwards,  the  noftrils  are  corrugated, 
the  mouth  is  difiended  by  the  lucciiiatores  and  rifory  mufcles.  In 
“ many  perfons,  a dimple  is  produced  in  the  ch  :ek,  I think  not  alto- 
gether  ungracefully,  among  the  fweliing/^ric7^/i  of  the  Zygo7natic 
“ mufcles. 

“ In  weeping,  and  under  every  afFeftion  of  forrow,  the  under  lip 
« drops,  the  face  feems  lengthened,  the  angles  of  the  lips  are  feparated 
“ by  the  triangular  mufcles,  the  eyes  are  fhut,  and  the  pupil 
feems  to  retire  under  the  upper  eye -lid. 

“ Anger  and  Hatred  elevate  the  under-lip  above  the  upper  ; the 
“ forehead  is  drawn  downward,  and  con trafted  into  wrinkles. 

**  Contempt  diilorts  the  countenance : one  eye  is  almoll  fliut,  the 
other  bent  downwards. 

“ In  Terror,  the  mufcles  violently  open  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and 
**  the  hands  are  lifted  up. 

This  is  the  true  rife  and  origin  of  the  Science  of  Phyfiognomy. 
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**  It  is  no  recent  difcovcry,  that  almoft  all  the  predominant  affec- 
“ tions  may  be  difcerned  by  infpedling  the  countenance ; as,  whether 
a man  be  cheerful  and  jocular  ; or  melancholy  and  fevere,  proud, 
mild,  and  good-natured ; envious,  innocent,  chafle,  humble ; in  a 
“ word,  you  may  diitinguifii  almoilall  the  fettled  afFe£Hons,  with  the 
“ vices  or  virtues  which  fpring  from  them,  by  manifeft  figns  in  the 
face,  and  the  conformation  of  the  whole  body. 

‘‘  The  reafon  of  all  this  is,  the  mufcles  which  are  charafleriftic  of 
any  particular  affetlion,  aft  more  frequently  in  the  man  who  is  un- 
“ der  the  influence  of  that  afleftion  : thus  we  find,  the  mufcles  which 
charafterife  anger  mufl;  of  courfe  be  more  frequently  contrafted  in 
**  a choleric  man.  Hence,  by  repeated  ufe,  thofe  mufcles  acquire 
“ ftrength  that  way,  and  exert  themfelves  more  powerfully  in  that 
“ conflitution,  than  thofe  which  are  more  quiefeent,  and  not  fo  often 
“ called  into  aftion ; and  hence  alfo,  even  after  the  mental  afleftion 
“ has  fubfided,  fome  traces  of  the  predominant  charafter  remain  im- 
prefled  on  the  face.” 

Element  a Fhyfiologieei\e^»  i.  p.  590—91. 


XX. 

Gellert. 

The  air  of  the  face  conftitutes  an  eflbntial  part  of  decency. 
“ What  is  moft  pleafingor  difgufting  in  the  appearance  of  anyperfon, 
“ is  the  charafter  of  the  mind,  expreflbd  and  delineated  by  nature  on 
“ the  face  and  in  the  eyes.  A foul  gentle,  complacent  and  refpefta- 
“ ble,  without  pride  and  remorfe,  overflowing  with'benevolence  and 
“ humanity,  a mind  fuperior  to  fenfe  and  paflion,  is  eaflly  difeerni- 
“ ble  in  the  phyfionomy,  and  the  whole  aftion  of  the  body.  A 
“ modeft,  graceful,  enchanting  air,  is  the  ufual  expreflion  of  it ; 

is  the  foul  which  imprints  on  the  forehead  a charafter  of  nobi- 
“ lity  and  majefty,  andinfufes  into  the  eyes  that  of  candor  and  cor- 
“ diality  : from  it  are  derived  the  mildnefs  and  affability  which  are 
“ fpread  over  the  whole  phyfionomy  : the  gravity  which  fits  on  the 

“ forehead 
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**  forehead  tempered  with  ferenity ; that  afFefling  fympathetic  look 
which  accompanies  ingenuous  modehy : in  fhort,  the  moft  beauti- 
“ ful  expreffion,  and  the  fineft  colouring  of  the  face,  refult  only 
“ from  a found  underftanding,  and  a good  heart.  But  I am  well 
“ aware  I fl'iall  be  told,  the  phyfionomy  is  deceitful.  Yes,  it  is  pof-, 
“ lible  to  counterfeit ; but  then  the  apparent  conftraint  generally  be- 
trays  the  impofture ; and  it  is  eafy  to  diilinguifli  a natural  from  an 
affumed  air,  as  a thought  that  is  juft,  from  one  that  is  only  brilliant. 
Paint,  however  dexterouily  fpread,  is  never  the  fkin  irfelf.  1 am 
“ not  in  the  leaft  fiaggered  even  by  the  objccHon,^  th-at  a fair  out- 
“ fide  may  cover  a corrupted  heart.  I fliould  rather  conclude  from 
“ it,  that  fuch  perfons  had  been  naturally  difpofed  to  virtue,  of 
“ which  phyfibnomy  ftill  bears  the  traces.  If  it  is  true,  that  a mind 
“ replete  with  mildnefs  and  ferenity  is  frequently  veiled  by  a fad  and 
“ gloomy  exterior;  and  that  a haughty  and  boifterous  look  fometimes 
“ difguifes  an  amiable  charadher;  this  difibnance  may  arife  from 
“ having  contradled  bad  habits,  or  from  the  imitation  of  bad  ex- 
“ amples.  Perhaps  this  oftenfive  exterior  may  be  the  effedl:  of  foine 
“ conftitutional  vice;  or,  it  may  be  a man’s  own  v.  orkmanfhip,  the 
“ confequence  of  a long  train  of  felf-indulgence,  which  he  has  at 
laft  overcome. 

Experience  daily  declares,  that  certain  irregular  and  vicious 
propenlities  imprefs  very  fenfible  traces  on  the  countenance.  And 
“ what  is  the  moft  beautiful  face,  if  you  clifcover  in  it  the  horrid 
“ traits  of  luft,  rage,  falfehood,  envy,  avarice,  pride,  revenge,  and 
difeontent  ? Of  what  value  is  the  moft  attradlive  oulfide,  if  you  per- 
“ ceive  through  it  a character  of  frivoloufnefs  or  difhonefty  ? 

“ The  fureft  method,  then,  to  embellini  our  phyfionomy,  as  far  as 
f‘  it  depends  upon  ourfelves,  is  to  adorn  the  mind  ; is  to  deny  en- 
“ trance  to  every  vicious  affeclion  : the  beft  way  to  render  that  phy- 
fionomy  exprefliveand  interefting,  is  to  think  with  juft nefs  and  de- 
iicacy,  and  to  adl  with  upnghtnefs  and  propriety.  In  a w'ord, 
“ would  you  diffuie  over  ic  a ciiaradier  ot  dignity,  let  your  mind  be 
“ ftored  w'ith  fentiments  of  religion  and  vi'tne  : they  will  imprint  on 
<t  every  feature  the  peace  which  reigns  in  your  foul,  and  the  eleva- 
“ tion  of  your  conceptions.  1'he  celebrated  Dr.  Young  has  fome- 
where  faid,  that  he  could  nor  conceive  an  afpedl  more  divine,  or 
G 2 delineate 
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**  delineate  a more  agreeable  figure,  than  that  of  a beautiful  womanf 
on  her  knees,  employed  in  devotion,  unconfcious  of  being  expofed 
V to  obfervation,  on  whofe  face  ilione  the  humility  and  innocence  o£ 
unalFeäed  piety. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  lead  doubt  that  this  exprelTion  of  afia- 
“ bility  and  beneficence,  whofe  appearance  is  fo  pleafmg,  would  be- 
come  natural  to  ns,  were  w^e  really  as  good  as  we  wifli  to  be 
“ thouglit ; and,  perhaps,  it  cods  more  to  acquire  the  femblance, 
than  is  fufiicient  to  attain  the  real  pofiefiion  of  goodnefs. 

“ Snppole  two  miniders  of  date,  equal  in  natural  qualifications, 
and  endow’ed  with  the  fame  external  advantages — The  one  has 
accudomed  himfelf  to  the  fpirit  and  virtues  of  Chridianity ; the 
“ other  has  only  dudied  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  pcfiefles  but  the 
‘‘  talents  proper  for  a man  of  the  world.  Which  of  the  two,  by  his 
exterior  and  manners,  wdll  pleafe  mod the  man  whofe  bread  is 
“ infpired  by  the  noble  love  of  humanity ; or  he  who,  from  the  art- 
‘‘  ful  difplay  of  felf-love  merely,  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  ? 

“ The  voice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  to  be  the  natural  expref- 
don  of  charafier,  and  as  that  is  good  or  bad  undergoes  a correfpond- 
ing  modulation.  There  is  a certain  vacancy  of  tone  W'hich  denotes 
“ the  want  of  ideas,  and  which  a man  would  lofe  as  he  learned  to 
think.  The  heart  is  well  known  to  he  the  foul  of  exprefiive  found 
in  the  voice  of  man.” 

LcJJons  of  Morality  i p.  303— 


IXXI. 

Herder 

“ What  daring  hand  can  feize  that  fubdance  laid  up  in  the  head, 
and  contained  in  the  human  diull : What  organ  of  flefn  and  blood- 

* Mr.  Lavatcr,  in  this  place,  regrett  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  infert 
this  authority  in  llie  Cevn-a'  Edition  of  h s Work^  as  his  Book  was  publi/hed  - 
before  Herder’s  Obfervatkm  had  reached  Switzerland, 
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is  able  to  found  that  abyfs  of  faculties,  of  internal  powers,  which 
there  ferment  in  repofc  ? The.  Deity  himfelf  has  taken  care  to  cover 
“ that  facred  fummit,  the  abode  and  laboratory  of  the  moil  fecret 
operadons,  with  a foreil  emblem  of  thofe  hallowed  groves  in 
“ which  the  facred  inyfleries  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The 
mind  is  ilruck  with  a religious  horror  at  the  idea  of  thatfhadedmoun- 
tain,  where  lightning  reiides,  a iingle  flafh  of  which,  buriling  from 
“ its  given  boundaries,  is  fufficient  to  illuminate,  to  embelliih,  or  to 
walle  and  disfigure  the  whole  creation  itfelf. 

What  powerful  exprelTion  in  the  very  external  covering  of  this 
“ Olympus,  its  natural  growth,  the  mariner  in  which  the  locks  are  ar- 
ranged,  as  they  fall  down,  part,  or  intermingle! ! 

“ The  neck,  on  which  the  head  is  fupported,  difeovers  not  that 
**  which  is  in  the  interior  of  man,  but  that  which  he  wiilics  to  ex- 
“ prefs.  It  marks  either  firmnefs  and  liberty,  or  foftnefs  and  fweet 
“ flexibility.  Sometimes  its  noble  and  eafy  attitude  announces  the 
“ dignity  of  condition  ; fometimes  bending  downwards,  it  exprefles 
“ the  refignation  of  tee  martyr  ; and  at  other  times  elevating,  it  is 
a column  emblematical  of  the  ftrength  of  Hercules.  Even  its  very 
deformities  are  charafteriflic  figns  full  of  truth  and  expreilion. 
“ However  flightingly  we  may  eftimate  the  general  appearance  of 
man,  his  face  is  the  pidlure  of  the  foul,  the  image  of  the  Divinity. 
His  forehead  is  the  feat  of  ferenity,  of  joy,  of  gloomy  difeontent, 
**  of  arrguHh,  of  ftupidity,  of  ignorance,  and  of  malignity.  It  is  a 
tablet,  on  which  all  the  thoughts  are  pourtrayed  in  living  charac- 
ters.  I cannot  comprehend  how  a forehead  can  ever  appear  an  ob- 
jedl  of  indiflerence.  At  its  lower  extremity,  the  underilandinp- 
feerns  blended  with  the  will.  Here  the  foul  feems  to  concentrate 
its  powers,  and  to  prepare  for  refiflance, 

“ Below  the  forehead  Hands  that  beautifully  exprelhve  feature  the 
eye-brow,  in  mildnefs  reprefenting  the  rainbow  of  peace ; the 
bended  bow  of  hoftility  and  difeord  when  it  exprefles  rage:  thus, 
it  is  either  the  benevolent  and  gracefully  announcing  flgn  of  the 
afieäions,  or  the  threatening  herald  of  refentment  and  revenge.  Per- 

* The  Hair, 
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**  haps  there  is  no  afpcft  in  nature  that  prefents  to  an  enlightened  ob- 
«‘iferver  an  cbjed  more  attractive,  than  a fine  angle,  well  marked, 
which  terminates  gracefully  between  the  forehead  and  the  eye. 

“ The  nofe  combines,  and  gives  a finifliing  to  all  the  features  of 
“ the  face  ; its  (hape  determines  as  it  were  the  boldnefs  or  backward- 
nefs  of  the  individual  charaCler ; fituated  to  form  a feparation  be- 
tween  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks,  it  is  the  moft  confpicuous  line 
in  the  human  face;  its  ridge,  its  point,  its  termination  and  direction, 
the  apertures  through  which  it  refpires  life  ! How  many  expreflive 
“ figns  of  the  underftanding  and  character  ! 

“ The  eyes,  to  judge  of  them  only  by  the  appearance,  are,  from 
**  their  form,  the  windows  of  the  foul,  tranfparent  globes,  the  fources 
of  light  and  life.  The  fenfe  of  feeling  fimply  difeovers  that  their 
“ form,  manner,  and  matter  of  confiftence,  are  not  objedts  of  indif- 
“ ference.  It  is  not  Icfs  efl'ential  to  obferve,  whether  the  bone  of 
“ the  eye  advances  confiderably,  or  whether  it  falls  off  imperceptibly  ; 
whether  the  temples  are  hollowed  into  little  round  ca\'erns,  or 
prefent  a fmooth  furface. 

“ In  general,  that  region  of  the  face  where  the  mutual  relations 
“ between  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  and  the  nofe  are  collected,  is  the 
feat  of  the  foul’s  expreffion  in  the  countenance,  that  is,  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  will,  and  of  the  aClive  life, 

“ That  noble,  profound,  and  occult  fenfe,  the  hcarlngy  nature  has 
wifely  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  where  it  is  half  concealed. 
**  Man  ought  to  hear  for  himfelf : the  ear  is  accordingly  diverted  of 
“ ornament.  Delicacy,  completenefs,  profundity,  and  modert  retire- 
ment,  are  its  drefs,  and  concomitant  qualities. 

“ We  now  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  human  countenance,  which 
“ nature,  in  males,  furrounds  with  a cloud,  and  furely  not  without 
“ reafon.  Here  are  developed  on  the  face  the  traits  of  lenfuality, 
w’hich  it  is  proper  to  conceal  in  man.  The  upper  lip  is  the  ccr-r 
“ tain  charaClerirtic  oftarte  ; from  it  we  difeern  the  propenfities,  the 
appetites ; difeover  the  fentiments  of  love,  approbation,  refentment, 
and  contempt,  V\’’e  behold  anger  bend  it ; we  fee  it  fharpcne4 
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by  cunning  ; goodnefs  we  find  round  it ; intemperance  enervates 
«i-  it ; paflion  debafes  it ; and  love  and  defire  are  attached  to  it,  b)^  aa 
“ attraction  not  to  be  exprefied.  The  ufe  of  the  under-lip  is  to  fcrve 
as  its  fapport;  and,  when  mutually  joined,  form  the  mofi:  graceful 
angle  under  the  eye -brows. 

“ The  human  figure  is  no  where  more  beautifully  and  corre^Hy 
finifhed,  than  in  the  upper-lip,  at  the  place  where  it  clofes  the 
mouth.  It  is,  befides,  of  the  greatefi:  importance  to  obferve  the  ar- 
“ rapgement  of  the  teeth,  and  the  conformation  of  the  cheeks.  A 
“ pure  and  delicate  mouth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  flrongefi;  recommen- 
dations  to  gentility ; the  beauty  of  the  portal  announces  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  tenant  j here' that  illuilrious  tenant  is  the  voice,  the 
‘‘  interpreter  of  the  heart  and  foul,  the  expreilion  of  truth,  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  of  all  the  tender  ientiments  and  airedlions. 

“ The  under-lip  may  be  confidered  next  as  beginning  to  form  the 
chin,  which  is  terminated  by  the  jaw-bone,  defeending  on  both 
fides.  As  it  rounds  off  the  whole  ellipfe  of  the  face,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  true  key-flone  which  completes  the  arch  of  die 
“ edifice.  In  order  to  correfpond  to  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the 
“ Grecian  architeflure,  it  ought  neither  to  be  pointed  nor  hollow^ 
but  fmooth,  and  the  fall  muft  be  gentle  and  infenfibie.  Its  de- 
formity  is  truly  hideous  ^ 

XXiL 

La  Chambre. 

The  firfl:  reafon  we  lhall  give  for  the  more  remarkable  mani- 
feftation  of  the  paffions  in  the  head,  is  this— that  they  are  not 
“ framed  without  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  from  which  is  derived  the  firfl 
**  knowledge  of  thofe  things,  that  move  the  paffions ; and  that  all  of 

Mr.  Lavater  In  this  place  obferves,  that  he  has  not  extra£led  all  that  he 
propofed.  Several  pafTages,  he  fays,  abfolutely  defy,  by  their  beautiful  figur 
tivenefs,  all  pQwer  of  tranflation  ; others  lhall  have  a place  In  the  fequei  of  this 
work* 
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“ them,  the  touch  only  excepted,  are  placed  in  the  head.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  eftimative  faculty,  whofe  work  it  is  to  conceive  the  things 
“ which  are  good  and  bad,  and  gives  the  firil  intimation  to  thcappe- 
“ tite,  is  in  the  brain  ; and  that  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  mind, 

“ which  have  alfo  a dependance  on  the  fame  part,  hath  a great  infiu- 
“ ence  over  the  inclinations  and  palTions.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
children,  lick  perfons,  and  women,  are  ordinarily  inclined  to  anger, 
“ out  of  pure  weaknefs  of  mind,  as  having  not  that  heat  of  blood 
“ and  heart,  which  is  req uifite  for  a difpohtion  to  that  paffion. 

“ But  the  principal  reafon  hereof  proceeds  from  the  impreffion, 
“ which  the  paffions  make  on  that  part.  For  as  the  foul  has  no 
“ other  defign  in  the  motions  of  the  appetite,  than  to  bring  the  ani- 
mal  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  good,  which  fhe  conceives  neceffary, 
“ or  to  remove  the  evil  Ihe  fears,  it  is  upon  thefe  occafions  that  the 
“ heart  and  fpirits  are  ftirred,  as  being  the  chief  organs  of  the  fenfi- 
“ tive  appetite  ; and  if  the  palTions  increafe,  the  eyes,  the  forehead,  and 
“ the  other  parts  of  the  head,  are  vifibly  moved,  and  the  whole 
“ phyfiognorny  is  put  into  motion,  if  not  artfully  and  difiimula- 
“ lively  prevented. 

“ Now  the  great  fecret  of  wifdom  undoubtedly  confifts  in  know- 
ing  what  we  ourfelves  are,  what  we  can,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  : 
“ as  that  of  prudence  is  to  know  what  others  are,  w’hat  they  can  do, 
“ and  to  what  they  are  inclined.  Is  there  any  Ipecie  of  knowledge 
“ more  deßrable  and  more  ufeful  than  this  ? May  not  the  man 
“ who  has  acquired,  value  himfelf  on  enjoying  one  of  the  greateft 
“ blefiings  of  life  ? Now  the  art  of  knowing  man  conveys  all  this 
inftrudion.  For  although  it  feems  to  have  nothing  eife  in  view 
**  but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  mental  emotions,  the  virtues 
“ and  vices  of  another — in  doing  this,  every  man  learns  at  the 
fame  time  how  to  trace  them  in  himfelf,  and  to  form  a jufter  and 
“ more  unprejudiced  decifion,  than  if  he  had  begun  with  conhdering. 
“ them  in  his  own  perfen. 

But  as  this  art  is  obliged  to  examine  to  the  bottom  every  thing 
relating  to  manners,  it  mull;  ot  nccefnty,  in  diving  into  their 
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caufes,  and  the  mode  of  their  formation,  comprehend  in  its  plan 
the  moft  curious  and  moll  beautiful  fcientific  parts  of phyfics ; and 
mull,  in  treating  of  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  of  the  tempera- 
ments,  the  fpirits  and  humours,  the  inclinations,  the  paffions  and 
habits,  difcoyer  what  is  mofl;  concealed  both  in  the  body'and  die 
mind. 

“ I will  venture  to  go  farther;  by  purfuing  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  mind  gradually  rifes  up  to  the  fovereign 
Creator  of  the  univerfe.  For  in  contemplating  the  innumerable 
“ miracles  which  are  to  be  found  in  man,  we  are  infeniibly  led  to 

“ admire  the  wifdom  of  Him  who  formed  him. 

\ 

“ Now  the  greatell  difficulty  of  all,  is,  to  know  whether  the  foul 
effe6lually  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  emotions  of  the  lines  of  the  face 
‘‘  reprefenting  its  ailions  according  to  a certain  conformity,  which 
may  be  between  it  and  the  motions  of  the  body.  For  my  part,  I 
am  fully  fatisfied  as  to  the  quellion  of  fadl,  and  therefore  affirm  that 
they  are  true,  and  the  real  motions  difcoverable  to  a curious  ob* 
“ ferver,  although  I know  it  has  been  denied  both  by  philofophy  and 
the  fchgols.’’ 
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III, 


QF  PHYSIOGNOMY  CONSIDERED  AS  A SCIENCE. 


IT  is  anobfervation  often  made,  thatPhyliognomy,  admitting  it  to  be 
fomething  real,  never  can  become  a fcicnce.  This  will  be  repeated 
many  tintes  by  thofe  who  may  read  this  work,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who 
may  not  : forne  will  perhaps  maintain  this  pofition  with  obftinacv, 
though  there  may  be  found  an  anfwer  to  this  deemed  unanfwerable 
affertiun  ; which  is,  that  Pnyfiognomy  may  be  improved  into  a regular 
fyhem,  as  \yeil  as  every  other  fcience  that  wears  the  regular  ^arrange- 
ment oF  one.  As  v/ell  as  phv/ics,  for  it  is  a branch  of  natural  phllo- 
fophy  ; as  well  as  medicine,  for  it  conditutes  a part  of  that  fcience. 
What  would  phyhe  be  without  the  knowledge  of  fymptoms  ? And 
what  w'sre  fymptomatical  intimations  without  phyfiognomy  ? It  is  re- 
lated to  theology,  for  it  belongs  and  forms  a part  of  divine  ethics: 
for  wnat  is  it,  in  efled^,  that  condudls  us  to  the  Deity,  if  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  man  ? ’And  how,  I afk,  can  we  attain  to  the  fcience 
of  man,  but  by  his  face  and  form  ? In  mathematics,  it  is  connefted 
with  the  fcience  of  calculation,  hnce  it  meafures  andconfiders  curves, 
afeertains  body  and  magnitude,  with  its  relations  known  and  un- 
known. With  the  Belles  Lettres,  it  is  comprehended  under  that 
department  of  literature,  that  unfolds  and  determines  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  fubliine. 

Phyfiognomy,  like  any  other  fcience,  may,  and  does  to  a certain 
point,  digeil  itfelf,  and  is  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  which  are  pofiible 
to  be  taught  and  learnt,  to  be  communicated  and  received,  and 
tranfrnitted  to  poflerity,  by  the  lame  medium  through  which  all 
other  knowledge  pafles  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  in 
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this,  p'e!“haps  more  than  in  any  other  fcience,  much  mufc  be  left  to 
genius  and  to  fentinient ; and  in  fome  parts  it  is  obfervable  to  be 
ftill  deficient  in  figns  and  principles,  determinate,  of  capable  of  be- 
ing deterniined. 

According  to  this,  one  of  two  poiitions  mii ft  be  granted : all 
ether  fciences  muft  be  ftripped  of  that  appellation  ; or,  phyftog- 
nomy  nuift  Be  admitted  to  the  fame  rank  in  the  fcale  of  human 
knowledge. 

Every  fpecies  of  learning  and  truth,  which  has  diftinfl  figns, 
which  is  founded  on  clear  and  certain  principles,  is  denominated 
fcientific;  ^ and  it  is  fo,  as  far  as  it  can  be  communicated  by  words, 
images,  cohipafifons,  rules,  and  determinations.  The-  only  quef- 
lion,  therefore,  is,  to  afeertain  if  the  ftriking  and  inconteftible  dif- 
ference of  human  phyfionomies  and  forms,  may  be  perceived  not 
only  in  an  obfeure  and  confufed  manner,  but  whether  it  is  not  pef- 
fible  and  praflicable  to  fix  the  charadlers,  the  figns,  the  exprefiions 
of  that  difference ; whether  there  arc  not  ibrne  means  of  fettling 
and  indicating  certain  diftinci'ivc  figns  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  of 
health  and  ficknefs,  of  ftupidity  and  intelligence,  of  an  elevated 
and  a g-rovelling  fpirit,  of  virtue  and  vice,  &c.  and  whether  there 
arc  not  fome  means  of  diftinguiftiing  precifely  the  different  degrees 
and  fliades  of  thefe  principal  charaflers;  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther it  is  poffible  to  clafs  them  fcientifically  ? This  is  the  true 
ftate  of  the  queftion,  the  only  point  to  be  inveftigated ; and  if  there 
is  any  perfon  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it  tho- 
roughly, I muft  tell  him  plainly,  it  is  not  for  him  I write,  and  that 
to  all  the  fafhionable  ridicule  he  may  chufe  to  employ  on  this  fub- 
jedft,  miftaking  himfelf  for  a wit,  1 fhall  make  no  reply.  And  I 
ti'uft  the  fequel  of  this  work  vffll  put  the  matter  in  difpute  beyond 
the  fiiadow  ot  a doubt. 

What  opinioni  muft  be  formed  of  the  man  who  ftiouid  think  of 
banifhing  Phyfics,  Theology,  or  the  Belles-lettres  fromr  the  domi- 
nion of  feience,  only  becaufe  each  of  them  ftill  prnents  a vaft 
field,  hitherto  uncultivated,  öfters  fo  much  obfeur^y  and  uncer- 
tainty, fo  many  doubtful  objefts  which  require  to  üe  determined  ? 
Is  it  .not- certain,  that  the  naturalift  rnay  purfue  l(jis  iirft  obfefva- 
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tions  to  a particular  point,  that  he  may  analizc  them,  communicafe 
them,  and  give  them  exiftence  in  words,  faying,  “ This  is  the  method 
**  I obferved  in  condufUng  my  refearchesj  thefe  are  the  objedls  which 
‘‘  I have  confidered,  the  obfervations  I have  coilefled,  fuch  are  the 
confequences  I have  drawn,  this  is  the  path  I have  purfued,  and 
this  has  been  the  order  which  I have  obferved  in  my  refearches 
after  thefe  objeds ; it  now  only  remains  for  others  to  tread  the 
fame  path,  and  penetrate  further  But  will  it  be  poffible,  I de- 
mand, for  him  always  to  hold  the  fame  language  ? will  his  fpirit  of 
obfervaiion  never  arrive  at  truths  more  refined,  and  of  a more  com- 
municable nature  ? will  he  never  attempt  to  rife  beyond  a height  to 
which  he  can  point  with  his  finger  ? will  he  always  confine  him- 
felf  to  what  he  can,  though  with  difficulty,  accommodate  to  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  dull  fouls  w’-ho  creep  after  him  Are  Phyfics 
icfs  a fcience  on  that  account  ? Of  how  many  truths  had  Leibnitz 
a genuine  prefentimeht  ? truths  inacceffible  to  others,  before  Wolf 
developed  them,  and  with  his  daring  genius  opened  thefe  paths  in 
which  every  frigid  logician  can  now  faunter  at  his  eafe  ? Does  not 
the  comparifon  hold  true  of  all  the  fciences  ? Was  any  one  of  them 
perfedly  known  at  its  commencement  ? Is  not  all  fcience  the  fruit  of 
many  ages  weary  refearches  ? The  bold  flights,  and  the  penetrating 
eye  of  genius,  muft  always  outftrip  by  many  ages,  the  progrefs  that 
leads  to  perfedion.  What  a fpace  of  time  muft  elapfc  before  a WolP 
arifes,  to  point  out  the  avenues,  and  to  clear  the  paths  of  each  truth 
already  difeovered,  forefecn,  or  dimly  perceived  at  a dillancc  ! In 
modern  times,  what  philofopher  more  enlightened  than  Bonnet?  in 
him  we  may  difeover  the  aflbeiated  genius  of  Leibnitz,  with  the 
coolnefs  and  penetration  of  Wolf.  Whofe  writings  poflefs,  more  than 
his  does,  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  ? Who  diftinguifhes,  w'ith  more- 
precifion,  the  true  from  what  is  only  probable  ? 

It  may  be  cafily  conceived,  from  his  gentl?  and  amiable  manner, 
that  he  is  completely  mafter  of  his  argument ; yet  is  he  able  tO' 
communicate  all  he  knows  and  feels  ? In  what  manner,  and  to 
whom,  fli^l  he  difclofe  that  anticipated  fentiment  of  truth,  that 
refult  of  eminent  genius,  that  fource  of  many  obfervations,  refined, 
profound,  b^tc  indeterminable  ? Is  he  capable  of  expreffing  fuch  ob- 
fervations  by  %ns,  by  founds,  by  images,  and  of  deducing  gene- 
ral rules  from  ftem  ? And  is  not  all  this  difficulty  equally  applica- 
ble to  mcdiciuK  to  theology,  to  every  other  fcience,  and  every  art  ? 

Some 
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Some  few,  v/hofe  lamps  fhine  brighter,  have  becnledj 
From  caufe  to  caiife,  to  nature’s  fscret  head, 

And  find  that  one  first  principle  mufi;  bc5 
But  what  of  who  that  univerfal  He, 

Whether  fomefoul,  encompaffing  this  ball. 

Unmade,  unmov’d,  yet  making',  moving  all ; 

Or  various  atoms  interfering  dance, 

Leap’d  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance  ; 

Or  from  eternity  thiä  w’orld  was  made. 

Not  even  Ariftotle  could  perfuade  ; 

And  Epicurus-guefs’d  as  well  as  he. 

Who  wifely  cry’d,  The  truth  I cannot  fee  !’* 

Aa  blindly-  grop’d  they  for  a future  ftate. 

As  rafhly  judg’d  of  Providence  and  Fate. 

Is  not  Painting  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of  Phyliog- 
fiomy  ? is  not  Painting  a fcience  ? And  yet  how  narrow  are  its 
bounds!  “ Here,  is  harmony,  there  is  difproportion  ; this  carries  in 
it  the  evident  marks  of  truth,  force  and  lifej  this  is  nature  itfelf ; 
that  is  ftifl',  placed  in  a falfe  light,  badly  coloured,  low,-  deformed, 
unnatural  and  difgulfing.” 

This  may  be  proved  by  arguments  which  every  pUpil  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  retaining  and  repeating.  But  can  the  fchooh«? 
of  Painting  convey  genius  to  the  Painter  ? as  well  might  theories 
and  courfes  of  the  belles-lettres  be  expedled  to  infpire  poetic  genius. 
Vet  to  what  an  amazing  height  of  excellence  will  the  Painter, 
the  Poet,  the  genius  who  came  fuch  from  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor, foar  above  the  mere  man  of  rules  and  pretenfions ! 

But  though  the  energetic  fentiment,  the  inftin£l,  the  faculties, 
which  are  peculiar  to  genius,  are  not  of  a nature  that  admits  of 
being  reduced  to  communicable  rules,  or  call  into  an  ordinary 
mould,  and  fufed  into  the  foul  of  dulnefs ; yet  fhall  we  proclaim, 
there  is  nothing  fcientific  in  the  art,  nothing  that  is  fufceptible  of 
determination  ? The  fame  reafoas  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  our 
fcicnce  of  Phyfiognomy.  It  is  there  poffible,  to  a certain  point,  to 
determine  Phyfiognomical  truth,  arid  to  exprefs  it  by  figns  and  words. 
It  is  polTible  to  fay,  “ This  is  an  exalted  charariler,  this  is  a man  of 
**  fpirit  and  addrefs,  this  feature  is  peculiar  to  gentlenefs,  that  other 

to 
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” to  gentlenefs } thefe lineaments  difpofe  to  anger;  here  is  th6  loo^ 
“ of  contempt,  and  there  that  of  candour;  in  this  I difcover  judg- 
“ ment ; that  is  the  expreffion  of  talents ; this  trait  is  infeparabk 
« from  genius.”  But  will  it  likewife  be  faid,  ‘‘It  is  thus  you  muftob- 
“ ferve ; this  is  the  way  yoli  mull  purfue,  and  you  wdll  find,  what  I 
*‘  have  before  difcoveredj  and  this  argument  will  lead  you  to  certain- 
“ ty  ?”  And,  what!  lhall  it  not  be  acknowledged  that,  in  this  fcience, 
as  in  every  other,  an  experienced  obferver,  one  endued  with  keener 
penetration,  a happier  organization  of  faculties,  diilinguiflies  him- 
felf  by  an  eye  more  accurate,  more  penetrating,  and  capable  of 
more  extended  and  complicated  obfervations  ? fhall  it  be  denied, 
that  he  takes  bolder  Bights,  that  he  frequently  makes  communica- 
tions of  knowledge,  which  can  neither  be  reduced  to  rule,  nor 
even  exprelled  in  perfedl  theory  ? 

Nor  does  it  follow,  that  the  fcience  is  lefs  a fcience,  in  whatever 
can  be  expreiTed  by  figns,  and  communicated  by  ablolute  and 
certain  rule.  ? has  nor  Fhyfiognomy  this  advantage  in  common 
with  all  other  fciences?  Again,  mention  a fcience,  in  which  every 
thing  is  determined,  in  which  nothing  is  left  to  be  difeovered,  or 
where  there  is  no  room  for  a proper  difplay  of  the  tafte  and  fenti- 
ment  peculiar  to  genius  ? If  fuch  a fcience  exifts,  I know  it  not ! 
The  mathematical  genius  himfelf  is  convinced  of  c^ertain  truths 
which  are  not  fufceptible  of  demonilration, 

Albert  Durer  meafured  the  human  figure : Raphael  too  mea- 
fured  it,  but  with  the  feeling  penetration  of  genius.  The  firil 
copied  nature  as  an  artiil,  and  defigned  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  art;  the  other  traced  the  ideal  w’ith  the  proportions  of  iia-i* 
'lure,  and  his  defigns  are  not  lei's  her  exprelfion  on  that  account. 

Raphael’s,  like  Homer’s,  was  the  nobler  part ; 

But  Titian’s  paintings  look’d  like  Virgil’s  art. 

The  phyfionomifl  who  is  merely  fcientific,  meafures  like  Durer  j 
the  phyfiognomicai  genius  meafures  and  feds  like  Raphael.  Be- 
fides,  in  proportion  as  delicacy  and  acutenefs  are  acquired  by  a 
fpirit  of  obfervation,  language  will  be  more  enriched,  the  greater 
progrefs  will  be  made  in  the  art  of  defign,  the  more  carefully  man 
will  ftudy  man,  of  all  beings  on  the  globe,  the  moll  excellent  and 
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the  moft  interefting.  As  thefe  advance,  the  more  likewife  fhall 
phyhognomy  become  fcientihc,  that  is  to  fay,  more  reduced  to 
rule,  and  the  eafier  will  it  be  itudied  and  taught.  It  would  their 
become  a fcience  indeed  of  the  hril  confideration^  the  fcience  of 
man ; but,  properly  fpcaking,  it  would  decline  from  fcience  to  fen- 
fation,  the  prompt  and  lively  fentiment  of  human  nature.  Then 
it  would  be  folly  to  cramp  it  into  lhackles,  and  form  it  into  empty 
theories;  we  Ihould  iminediately  fee  writing  upon  writing,  difpute 
upon  difpute,  courfes  of  phyfiognomy  opened,  and  thenceforward 
it  would  ceafe  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  hrd  fcience  of  hu- 
ynanity. 

On  what  then  lhall  I refolve  ? fhall  I treat  phyftognpmy  feien- 
tilically  ? — To  this  I reply,  I can,  and  at  the  fame  time  I cannot : 
fometimes  I can  prefent  obfervations  ;he  moll  determinate,  at  other 
times  I can  only  communicate  fimple  fenfations,  leaving  it  to  the 
obferver  to  invelligate  the  charafters  of  them,  -and  to  the  philofo- 
pher  to  hx  the  proper  determinations  upon  the  particular  cafes. 
On  many  occafions  I fhall  only  invite  the  eye  to  f e,  and  the  heart 
to  feel ; and  fometimes  addreffing  myfelf  to  the  unconcerned  and 
carej  efs  reader,  fhall  affure  him,  that  I can  upon  occaiion  produce 
foinething  fuited  to  his  level ; and  this  may  lead  him  to  conjedlure, 
that  in  thefe  matters  others  may  have  more  difeernment  than  him- 
fdf. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  improper,  in  this  place,  to  introduce 
the  ideas  of  a great  man,  who,  to  fmgular  and  profound  erudition 
had  fuperadded  the  gift  of  difeerning  fpirits;  a gift  which  he  pof- 
IcITed  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  by  the  external  look'only,  he  decided 
whether  a fick  man,  whom  all  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians  could  not 
relieve,  had  never  the  lefs  faith  to  be  healed. 

After  all,  our  knowledge  is  but  error;  we  know  but  in  part,  and 
our  explanations  and  commentaries  are  nothing  but  conjeflures:  but 
when,  when  we  fhall  arrive  atperfeäion,  our  feeble  effays  and  labours 
will  be  looked  upon  as  we  look  upon  .the  adlions  of  our  childhood : 
for  they  are  in  fad,  the  ill -articulated  language  of  a child;  and 
thofe  lame  ideas,  thefe  efforts,  fhall  appear  childifh  to  us,  when 
we  arrive  at  maturity.  Now  we  fee  the  glory  of  man  darkly,  as 
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through  a veil ; we  fnall  ere  long  behold  face  to  face.  Our  pre^ 
fent  wifdom  is  but  folly  ; but  we  (hall  foon  know,  as  we  ourfelves 
have  been  known,  of  him  who  is  the  principle,  the  prime  Mover, 
and  the  end  of  all  things  j and  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  to  dl 
eternity  I 


\ 

ADDITION. 


A. 

The  reader  of  taftc  will  undoubtedly  expefl  that  I fliould  en^, 
deavour  to  reduce  phyfiognomy  to  a fcience : but  I mean  only  tq 
produce  a few  preliminary  examples  j as  my  chief  aim  is  to  en- 
courage the  reader  himfelf  to  engage  in  the  career  of  obfcrvation, 
Belides,  my  works  wdll  furnifn  continual  proofs  of  what  I here  ad- 
vance, though  I am  very  far  from  imagining  that  the  prelent  is  the 
age  deftihed  to  produce  a fcientific  fyftem  on  phyfiognomies,  and 
much  lefs  that  I am  the  perfon  to  whom  the  world  is  to  owe  the 
obligation. 

Let  us  begin  only  by  colle£ling  a fufficient  number  of  obferva- 
tions,  and  endeavouring  to  cliaraflerife  them  with  all  the  precifion^j 
all  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  capable.  As  to  niyfelf,  I can 
only  fay,  that  iny  utmoft  ambition  is  to  prepare  materials  for  the 
next  age  ; to  colledl  and  leave  memoirs,  relative  to  my  great  ob- 
jeft ; and  may  they  fall  to  fome  man  pofTeffed  of  ten  times  more 
leifure,' more  talents,  and  more  accurate  philofophical  genius  than 
mine ! To  him,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  I bequeath  this  truth  ; 

A System  of  Physiognomy  is  a possibility.” 

The  principal  point  is  to  difcover  what  is  evidently  d,etermincd 
in  the  features,  and  to  fix  the  charaflcriftic  figns,  the  expreffion  of 
which  is  generaHy  acknowledged.  In  order  to  bring  this  nearer 
to  a fatisfaöory  proof,  may  we  not  confider  the  fmall . head  marked 
(c-?:)  to  be  fcientifically  determinable  from  the  outline  of  the  fore- 
head and  eye-brows  ? And  w'hether  this  forehead  anc!  thofe  eye- 
brows do  not  diftinguifh  3,  charader  entirely  different  from  w)>at  it 

would. 
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Y’ould  be,  did  the  contour  of  the  forehead  form  a ditefl  ftraight 
line,  or  if  the  eye-brows  were  raifed  in  the  form  of  an  arch  'Mf-tkis 
muft  be  allowed,  phyfiognomy  is  detenninable,  and  I alk  no  fur- 
ther proof  to  convince  the  doubtful. 
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B. 

FIVE  Frofiles  considered  and  analysed. 

The  five  Profiles  oppofite,  exhibit  very  dilFerent  chara6leriftics> 
one  from  another,  but  not  near  fo  much,  as  they  might.  Yet 
every  connoiflcur  will ' at  once  perceive  that  they  are  copied  after 
nature.  However,  to  confider  thefe  fates  juil  as  they  are,  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  doubt  that  they  may  be  determined,  and  clafied  fcientifi- 
cally.  Let  us  only  compare  the  outline,  the  fituation,  and  the  obli- 
quity of  the  foreheads ; examine  the  eyes,  and,  particularly,  the  un- 
der contour  of  the  upper  eye -lid  j compare  the  angles  formed  by 
the  exterior  outline  of  the  point  of  the  nofe,  and  of  the  upper-lip  ; 
and  finally  to  compare  the  chins.  Obferve  this  wonderful  combi- 
nation, and  account  to  yourfelf  for  the  charaflers  of  this  difference ; 
fubftitute  other  features  in  their  place,  and  afk  yourfelf,  if  they 
would  not  at  once  produce  a different  impreffion  ? 

I fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  this  preliminary  example*— 
By  degrees,  I fhall  condufl  my  reader  to  other  obfervations,  and  ef- 
fay  to  mark  the  charaäerUUc  of  human  phyfionomy. 
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physiognomy  considered  as  a useful  science,  with 

ALL  ITS  INCONVENIENCES. 


^ TO  know  ourfelves  iri  a more  diftina,  determinate,  more  accu- 
rate, more  extenfive,  and  more  perfed  manner,  has  been  defined  by 
the  wifdom  of  ages  the  moll  important  knowledge.  To  know  the 
internal  qualities  by  the  external  form  and  features,  may  be  confi. 
deredas  a principal  part  of  this  ftudy,  and  the  difcuffion  of  this 
queftion,  « Whether  this  knowledge  of  man  is  ufeful  or  not,  with 
the  inconveniences,  if  any,  arifmg  therefrom  ?”  fliall  make  the  fub  ' 
je6l  of  the  prefent  LeClure, 


It  IS  evident,  thathad  I confidered  the  quellion  to  be  in  the  fmal- 
elt  degree  problematical,  my  prefent  publication  had  never  feen  the 
ight.^  But  I mull  Hill  think  it  caii^receive  but  one  anfwer,from 
unprejudiced  perfons. 


Man  muft  be  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  intimate  relation  there  is  between 
human  happinefs  and  his  powers  and  paffions,  the  effefls  of  which 
fo  continualljr  prefent  therafelves  to  his  eyes;  he  mull  indeed  be 
prejudiced  into  exceffive  abfurdityj  if  lie  does  not  perceive  thatthe 
proper  ufe  of  every  power,  and  the  proper  gratification  of  every 
palfion,  is  good,  profitable,  and  infeparable  from  his  welfare. 
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If  a man  be  endowed  with  powers  of  body,  and  an  inflinfl  which 
prompts  him  to  exert  them,  it  is  obvioufly  beneficial  and  ufeful  to 
employ  thofe  natural  powers.  As  certain  as  he  has  the  faculties, 
power,  and  will  to  love,  fo  certain  is  it  that  it  becomes  necefiary  he 
fhould  lov^e.  And  it  becomes  eq^ually  certain  that,  if  a m.an  has' 
the  faculties,  power,  and  will,  to  obtain  wifdom,  that  he  fhould  ex- 
ercife  thofe  faculties  for  fuch  attainment.  How  paradoxical  are 
thofe  proofs,  that  feience  and  knowledge  are  detrimental  to  man  ? 
and  that  a rude  Hate  of  ignorance  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  that  can 
be  taught  by  wifdom  ! 

I may  and  I muh  fuppofe  here  that  phyfiognomy  has  at  leall  as 
many  claims  to  effential  utility  as  are  granted  by  men,  in  general,  to 
other  fciences. 

To  man,  the  knowledge  of  himfelf  is  deemed  the  moll  necellary 
fcience  ; hence  precedency  mull  be  granted  to  that  art  which  con- 
tributes to  the  knowing  ourfelves  more  intimately  than  we  did  be- 
fore. What  objed  is  fo  important  to  man  as  man  himfelf  ? What 
knowledge  can  more  influence  his  happinefs  than  an  acquaintance 
with  himfelf?  This  advantageous  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  phyfiognomy. 

Thus,  independant  of  its  other  advantages,  phyfiognomy  pofiefTes 
the  lingular  merit  of  a threefold  utility  ; i . as  a branch  of  know- 
ledge in  general ; 2.  as  the  knowledge  of  his  heart,  his  qualities  and 
powers,  by  thofe  proofs  which  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  fenfes ; 
and  3.  as  the  experimental  knowledge  of  himfelf  by  the  analyfis  of 
his  faculties,  feparately  conlidered,  and  reduced  to  experiment. 

In  order  to  attain  a more  ftriking  and  particular  convidion  of  its 
utility,  let  him,  but  for  a moment,  imagine  that  all  phyliognomical 
knowledge  and  fenfation  were  loll  to  the  world.  What  confufion, 
what  uncertainty,  and  abfurdity  mull  take  place,  in  millions  of  in- 
llances,  among  the  adions  of  men  ! What  perpetual  vexations  mull 
refult  from  it  in  the  commerce  of  human  life ! and  how  infinitely 
would  probability,  which  depends  upon  a multitude  of  circum- 
ftances,  more  or  lefs  diftindly  perceived,  be  weakened  by  its  priva- 
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tion  ! and  how  many  actions  and  enterprifes  of  great  importance 
mud  have  been  for  ever  prevented  I 

Man,  according  to  the  v\dll  of  his  Creator,  is  evidently  dedined 
to  live  in  fociety;  hence  the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the  analogy 
of  it  with  reference  to  others,  mud  be  the  foul  of  this  intercourfe  : 
it  is  this  which  fweetens  the  hours  of  life,  renders  us  ufeful  and 
t agreeable  to  each  other,  and  is  to  a certain  degree  indifpenfably  ne- 
celfary  to  every  individual.  And  how  fhall  we,  with  greater 
eafe  and  certainty,  acquire  this  knowledge,  than  by  the  aid  of  re- 
peated obfervation,  which  is  the  bafis,  forms  the  rules.,  and  becomes 
the  fcience  itfelf,  of  phyfiognomy,  underdood  in  its  mod  extenfive 
fenfe,  fince  in  fo  many  of  his  adions  he  is  incomprehenfible,  evei\ 
to  himfelf? 

If  we  reded  a little  Upon  the  various  details  with  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  be  acquainted,  refpeding  the  qualities  of  a man,  as 
often  as  we  are  under  the  necedity  of  entering  into  any  connedion 
with  him,  of  employing  him,  or  of  confiding  in  him,  what  fignify 
the  vague  terms,  good  or  bad,  ingenious  or  dupid,  when  exad  ac- 
quaintance with  charadcr  is  the  point  in  quedion  ? 

Man  is  defined,  according  to  his  mental  qualities,  to  be  ingenious 
or  narrow-minded,  avaricious  or  profufe,  placid  or  padionate,  phleg- 
matic or  choleric  : but  if  we  have  never  feen  him,  how  fliall  we 
pronounce  upon  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  goodnefs  and  genius,  that 
the  two  qualities  which  are  aferibed  to  him  bear  in  relation  to  each 
other  ? From  whence  are  we  to  get  our  information,  but  from  his 
appearance  ? 

The  fame  objedion  applies  to  all  other  qualities  which  we  are  able 
to  enumerate ; the  term  would  always  have  a fenfe,  and  a gradation 
infinitely  indeterminate  ; and  our  obferv^ations,  and  our  mode  of 
deducing  confequences  from  them»  would  leave  us  for  ever  in  un- 
certainty. But  if  on  the  contrary  we  fee  the  man,  if  we  particularly 
mark  his  figure,  his  movements,  his  gedures,  if  we  hear  him  fpeak;j 
what  precifion  does  the  idea  we  had  of  him  jud  before  acquire  im- 
mediately I with  what  rapidity  is  our  judgment  immediately  com- 
municated, modified,  confirmed  or  contradided  to  oyr  apprehenfion 
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and  difcernment ! How  much  more  accurate  our  information  be- 
comes by  this  mode  of  judgment!  The  points  of  fuitablenefs  be- 
come plain,  which  before  were  but  doubtful;  but  by  his  exterior, 
that  is  as  a phyfionomift,  I immediately  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his 
charaaer— a proof  of  the  utility  of  phyfiognomy. 

After  that,  let  the  Phyfionomift  multiply  obfervations,  lay  hold  of 
delicate  diftinaions,  make  experiments,  indicate  figns,  invent  new 
terms  for  new  obfervations’,  and  learn  to  generalize  his  ideas;  in 
Ihort,  lej:  him  enrich  and  bring  to  perfeaion  the  phyfiognomical  fci- 
ence,  language,  fenfe,  and  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  the  fcience  will 
encreafe  with  the  progrefs  he  makes, 

Let  any  man  fuppofe  himfelf  a ftatefrnan,  a divine,  a courtier, 
a phyfician,  a merchant,  a friend,  father,  or  hufband,  and  he  will 
eafily  conceive  the  advantages  which  he,  in  his  fphere,  may  derive 
from  phyfiognomical  knowledge.  For  each  of  thefe  ftations,  a,  fe- 
parate  treatile  of  phyfiognomy  might  be  compofed. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  advantages  of  phyfiognomy,  we  muft  not 
merely  confider  that  which,  in  the  ftridleft  or  moft  confined  fenfe, 
may  be  termed  fcientific,  or  what  it.might  fcientifically  teach.  Wc 
ought  rather  to  confider  it  as  combined  with  thofe  immediate  con- 
fequences  which  every  endeavour  to  improve  phyfiognomy  will 
undoubtedly  have,  I mean  the  rendering  of  phyfiognomical  ob- 
fervation  and  fenfation  more  vigilant  and  acute. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  difcernment  is  united  to  a fenfe  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  to  a fentiment  of  perfedlion  and  imperfedion— and 
where  is  the  able  writer  upon  phyfiognomy  who  will  not  increafe 
thefe  feelings  ? — how  important,  how  extenfive,  muft  be  the  advan- 
tages of  phyfiognomy ! How  does  my  heart  glow  at  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  fo  high  a fenfe  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  fo  deep  an 
abhorrence  of  the  bafe  and  deformed,  lhall  be  excited  ! that  all  the 
charms  of  virtue  ftiall  aduate  the  man  who  examines  phyfiog- 
nomically  the  indications  of  rifing  paffion  and  heart-impelled 
motion  I Accuftomed  henceforth  to  the  immediate  contemplation 
and  fentiment  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice, 
a charm  irrefiftibly  fweet,  varied^  yet  conftant,  will  inceflantly  at- 
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trai?^  us  to  every  thing  which  tends  and  contributes  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature. 

Phyfiognomy  will  ever  be  found  a fource  of  delicate  and  fublimc 
fenfations ; it  is,  as  it  were,  a new  optic  difcernment,  which  per- 
ceives in  the  creation  a thoufand  traces  of  the  divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  and  which  contemplates,  in  a new  point  of  view,  the  ado- 
rable Author  of  human  nature,  who  pofTeffcd  the  exquifite  and 
inexplicable  ikill  to  introduce  fo  much  truth  and  harmony  into 
this  highly-liniflied  work  of  his  hands. 

When  the  weak  and  unpradtifed  eye  of  the  inattentive  fpedlator 
fufpedls  nothing,  the  more  experienced  eye  of  the  connoifleur  dif- 
cerns  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  moral  and  intelledlual  pleafure.  He 
alone  comprehends  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moil  eloquent,  the  leaft 
arbitrary,  the  moll  invariable  and  energetic  of  all  languages ; the 
natural  language  of  the  heart  and  mind,  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 
He  learns  to  read  it  in  the  countenances  of  thofe  who  are  uncon- 
fcious  of  their  own  native  elocution.  He  difcovers  virtue  through  all 
the  veils  which  obfcure  and  conceal  her.  With  fecret  extacy  the 
philanthropic  phyliognomifl:  difcerns  thofe  internal  motives,  which 
would  otherwife  be  only  firfl  revealed  in  the  world  to  come.  He 
diftinguilhes  in  charadlers  what  is  original,  from  what  is  merely  the 
cflfedl  of  habit;  and  what  is  habitual,  from  that  which  is  only  acci- 
dental. He  who,  therefore,  reads  man  in  this  language,  judges  of 
him  moft  accurately  indeed. 

I am  unable  to  defcribe  the  fatisfadlion  which  I frequently  feel, 
when  in  the  midft  of  a crowd  of  unknown  perfons,  I difcover 
fome  who  bear  on  their  forehead,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fton,  the  feal  of  the  Divine  approbation,  and  of  a more  exalted 
deftiny ! When  I fee,  entering  into  my  chamber,  a ftranger,  from 
whofe  face  integrity  is  refledled,  and  in  whom  the  firft  appearance 
difcovers  the  triumph  of  reafon ; it  is  then  that  I rejoice  in  the 
pleafure,  utility,  and  depth  of  phyfiognomy  j one  faculty  is  excited 
by  another,  and  the  foul  is  elevated  and  expanded ! All -gracious 
God,  it  is  thy  will  that  man  ftiould  derive  happinefs  from  his  fellow 
creatures ! It  is  in  thefe  rapturous  moments  that  I ought  to  write 
on  the  utility  of  phyfiognomy. 
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ft  is  the  only  fcience  which  can  truly  unite  hearts,  and  form  the 
moft  durable  and  divine  friendfhips ; nor  can  friendfhip  difcover  a 
more  folid  rock;  of  foundation,  than  in  the  fair  outline,  the  noble 
features  of  certain  expreffive  countenances. 

Phyfiognomy  is  alfo  the  very  foul  of  wifdom.  While  it  perfefls 
and  exalts  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  it  admoniflies  the  heart,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  moment  when  it  is  proper  to  be  filent  or  to  fpeak, 
to  comfort  or  to  reprove,  to  blame  or  to  encourage. 

It  may  become  the  terror  of  vice.  Let  the  genius  of  Phyfiog-_ 
nomy  awake  and  exert  its  power,  and  we  lhall  fee  thofe  little  con- 
cealed hypocritical  tyrants,  thofe  grovelling  mifers,  thofe  epicures, 
thofe  cheats,  who,  under  the  cloak  or  mafk  of  religion,  are  its  re- 
proach, branded  with  deferved  infamy.  The  efteem,  reverence, 
and  love,  which  have  hitherto  been  paid  them  by  the  deluded  peo- 
ple, would  perifh  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  world  would  then  be 
taught  to  confider  fuch  poifoners  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  with 
proper  regard ; and  that  to  pay  any  other  attention  than  contempt, 
was  little  Ihort  of  idolatry  and  blafphemy. 

The  utility  of  phyfiognomy  might  alone  furnifh  matter  for  a 
large  volume,  were  I to  enumerate  all  its  advantages.  The  moll 
certain,  and  likewife  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  of  which  is,  that 
k fupplies  the  painter,  whofe  art  is  reduced  to  nothing,  if  not 
founded  on  phyfiognomy.  And  the  greateft  blefling  derived  from 
it  is,  that  of  forming,  guiding,  and  corredling  the  heart  of  man. 
The  particular  obfervations  which  I lhall  have  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  mention,  will  render  this  laft  benefit  more  and  more  fen- 
fible.  I lhall  only  now  add,  to  conclude  this  Fragment,  what  I 
have  before  hinted;  the  fmall  and  fcanty  knowledge  of  this  fort 
which  I have  already  acquired,  and  the  exercife  I have  learned  to 
give  my  phyliognomical  difeernment,  is  every  day  of  infinite  uti- 
lity and  indifcribeable  profit  to  me;  and  I can  venture  to  add,  it  has 
been  of  almoft  indifpenfable  necelfity ; nor  could  1 poffibly,  without 
fuch  aid,  have  pafied  through  life  with  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure. 
Without  this  afliftance  I muft  have  been  retarded  in  my  career 
by  obftacles  which  I have  had  the  felicity  and  fatisfaftion  to  fur- 
mount. 
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LECTURE  V. 


OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  PHYSIOGNOMT. 

r 

I THINK  I juft  hear  fome  worthy  chara£ler  addrefs  me -thus, 
exclaiming,  “ What  are  you  doing  ? You,  the  profefted  friend  of 
“ religion  and  virtue,  of  what  endlefs  evils  are  you  not  furniftiing 
“ the  occafion  ? What ! propofe  to  teach  men  the  happy  art  of 
“ judging  their  brethern  by  the  features  of  the  face,  by  equivocal 
“ appearances  ? Is  not  the  rage  for  detefting,  cenfuring,  expof- 
“ ing  the  failings  of  others,  already  too  general  ? Is  it  the  proper 
« talk  for  an  honeft  man  to  affift  this  evil  propenfity,  by  teaching  a 
“ method  of  drawing  from  the  inmoft  recefi'es  of  the  heart  the  fe- 
crets,  the  thoughts,  the  infirmities,  which  lie  there  concealed? 

“ Behold  what  mifehief  will  be  aferibed  to  you  and  your  book! 
This  violent  propenfity  to  judge,  to  approve,  to  condemn,  en- 
« großes  in  all  parties  wholly  all  their  other  faculties,  and  according 
“ to  the  uncharitable  bias  of  their  natures,  extinguifties  the  laft  poor 
remains  of  humanity  and  virtue  in  their  breafts. 

« And  yet,  you  have  the  confidence  to  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
“ fcience,  afierting,  it  can  teach  men  better  to  contemplate  the 
“ beauty  of  virtue,  the  horrid  deformity  of  vice;  and  by  thefc 
means  make  men  virtuous,  and  infpire  them  with  hatred  to  what  is 
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wrong  by  the  perception  of  its  external  uglinefs.  And  what  flrali 
“ be  the  confequence  of  this  enquiry  ? Shall  it  not  be  that  for  the 
‘‘  appearance,  and  not  the  reality,  of  goodnefs,  man  fliall  wifh  tobe 
good  ? That,  vain  as  he  already  is,  a<^l;ing  from  the  defire  of  praife-, 
and  wifihing  only  to  appear  what  he  ought  determinately  to  be,  he 
“ will  yet  become  more  vain,  and  will  count  the  praife  of  men,  not 
‘‘  by  vv^ords  and  deeds  alone,  but  by  affured  looks,  and  counterfeited 
“ forms  ? Would  it  not  be  better,  rather  to  weaken  this  already 
“ too  powerful  motive  for  human  adUons,  and  to  llrengthen  a bet- 
“ ter  ? to  turn  the  eyes  inw’^ard,  to  teach  aOtual  improvement, 
“ and  filent  innocence,  inftead  of  inducing  him  to  reafon  on  the 
“ outward,  fair  exprelfions  of  goodnefs,  or  the  contrary  hateful  one,^ 
of  wickednefs  r* 

This  accufation  is  ferious,  and  is  not  wholly  deditute  of  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  truth : but  how  eafy  is  the  defence ! what  fatisfaftion 
do  I feel  in  undertaking  it,  in  reply  to  thofe  who  bring  forward 
thefe  complaints  from  real  folicitude  about  the  intereds  of  humanity, 
and  not  from  an  affedfed  fenfibility,  or  rage  for  fplenetic  difpute  ! 
The  charge  is  two-fold ; cenforioufnefs,  and  vanity.  I am  charged 
with  teaching  men  to  dander  each  other,  and  to  become  hypocrites, 
In  other  words,  that  man,  through  my  fault,  will  be  more  difpofed 
than  ever  to  judge  and  cenfure,  than  to  approve;  and  that  I con- 
tribute towards  rendering  him  dill  more  vain  than  he  is,  and  encou- 
rage him  to  afiume  only  the  femblance  of  goodnefs. 

I fhall  anfwer  each  of  thefe  objeäions  feparately;  and  the  reader 
will  undoubtedly  believe  me  when  1 allure  him,  that  I have  fre- 
quently revolved  in  my  own  mind,  and  felt  all  the  force  of,  every 
really  objeilionable  circumdance  of  importance. 

The  lird  relates  to  the  poffible  abufe  of  this  fcience.  It  is  felf- 
evident  that  no  good  thing,  that  no  benefit,  can  be  liable  to  abufe  till 
it  fird  becomes  produdlive  of  mifehief;  nor  is  there  any  adual  good 
which  is  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  the  innocent  caufe  of  abufe. 
But  are  benefits  for  that  reafon  to  be  rejefled;  and  fhall  we  there- 
fore wifn  that  good  fliall  not  exid,  becaufe  fome  evil  may  arife 
from  it? 
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All  pitiable  complaints  concerning  the  poffible,  probable,  or,  if 
you  will  inevitable,  injurious  effeits,  can  only  be  allowed  a cer- 
tain degree  of  weight.  Whoever  is  juft,  will  not  fix  his  attention 
folely  on  the  weak  fide  of  the  queftion.  He  will  examine  both 
lides,  and  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  calculating  the  evil  alone : he 
will  weigh  the  advantages  alfo  ; and  if  good  preponderates,  he  will 
naturally  rejoice;  his  confcience  will  be  at  reft,  and  he  will  endea- 
vour to  the  utmofl  of  his  power  to  prevent  or  avert  the  evil. 

In  order  to  infpire  us  with  heroic  firmnefs  in  the  profecution  of 
laudable  enterprizes,  which  are  not  entirely  exempted  from  a mix- 
ture of  evil ; and  to  raife  us  above  the  contemptible  pufillanimity 
which  would  deter  us  from  the  performance  of  great  and  good  aflions, 
on  account  of  the  incidental  evils  which  may  occur  ; let  ns  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  Author  of  the  greateft  bleffing.  Filled  with  the  moft; 
tender  and  feraphic  love  for  mankind;  pacific  without  oftentation, 
admonifhing  without  aufterity  or  arrogance;  this  was  never- 
thelefs  the  language  he  held  during  his  abode  upon  the  earth; 
“ Think  not  1 am  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth ; I came  not  to 
“ fend  peace,  but  a fword.” 

Thus  he  deplored  all  the  unhappy  confequences  which  might  re- 
fult  from  his  miffion ; but  he  was  not,  for  that,  lefs  firm  and  com- 
pofed  in  the  execution  of  his  defign:  he  forefaw  the  diftant  effedls 
of  all  his  a61ions,  and  that  the  good  muft  infinitely  preponderate. 
It  is  true,  I muft  regret,  without  doubt,  the  abufe  and  mifapolica- 
tion  which  may  be  made  of  my  work ; but  convinced  that  it  will  do 
much  more  good  than  harm,  I am  at  peace  ^Mithin.  I clearly 
forefee,  nor  endeavour  to  conceal  from  myfelf,  every  difadvantage, 
and  in  their  utmoft  extent  the  pernicious  effefls,  which  will  in  all 
probability  occur,  at^leaft  for  a time ; efpecially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
its  exiftence,  and  particularly  amorig  thofe  who  content  themfelves 
with  but'  a fuperficial  knowledge  of  things,  whether  human  or 
divine. 

Far  from  overlooking  thefe  inconveniencies,  I view  them  in  their 
moft  difadvantageous  lights,,  as  a powerful  motive  to  endeavour,  by 
the  moft  unremitting  efforts,  to  prevent  them,  and  to  render  my  la- 
bours in  ether  refpeäs  as  ufeful  as  poffible.  In  Ihort,  fo  far  from 
/ being 
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being  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  the  baneful  efie61s  which  I forefee, 
I continually  keep  every  defeft  of  the  fcience  in  view,  that  I may 
exert  all  my  powers  to  render  it  as  harmlefs  and  as  profitable  as 
poffible;  nor  can  this  profpedl  of  probable  abufes  attendant  on  every 
noble,  on  every  divine  work,  induce  me  to  defift;  being,  as  I am,  at 
each  ftep,  more  firmly  convinced  that  my  undertaking  is  commend- 
able and  good  in  itfelf;  and  that  I am  labouring  to  efieft  an  excel- 
lent purpofe ; that  every  man  who  reads  my  book  with  any  degree 
of  attention  will  be  rather  profited  by  the  perufal  than  otnerwife, 
unlefs  he  has  the  corrupteft  of  hearts;  in  which  inflance,  the  beft 
thing  mull  be  changed  to  the  worft. 

Thus  far  is  what  I had  to  fay  in  general— I now  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  firft  objedtion. 

I. 

I am  neither  a teacher  of  necromancy,  nor  the  propagator  of 
an  occult  fcience  of  difficult  inveftigation,  the  fecret  of  which  I 
might  have  concealed,  and  which  when  known  would  do  more 
mifehief  than  good,  and  therefore  for  that  reafon  he  dangerous  to 
pablifh.  I do  but  teach  a fcience  which  is  univerfally  diffufed,  is 
level  to  every  capacity,  vvith  which  every  man  is  acquainted,  and 
Jlatc  my  feelings,  fenfations,  obfervations,  conclufions,  and  their  con- 
fequences. 

Let  it  always  be  recolleaed,  that  the  external  charafters  are  de- 
figned  to  unfold  the  internal;  that  every  fpecie  of  human  know- 
ledge would  foon  ceafe,  were  we  once  to  lofe  the  faculty  of  judging 
of  the  interior  from  the  exterior;  that  every  man,  without  excep- 
tion, poflefles  to  a certain  degree  phyfiognomical  difeernment; 
that  he  is  as  certainly  born  with  it,  if  perfeftly  formed,  as  he  is  with 
two  eyes  in  his  head.  Alfo  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  every 
aflembly,  in  every  kind  of  intercourfe  and  fociety,  men  always 
form  a judgment  from  the  phyfionomy,  either  founded  on  ob- 
feure  fenfations,  or  on  obfervations  more  difiinfl,  according  as  their 
judgment  is  more  or  lefs  clear ; that  it  is  well  known,  though  phyfiog- 
nomy  were  never  to  be  reduced  to  a regular  fyfiem,  yet  moll  men,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  mixed  with  the  world,  derive  fome  profit  from 
K 2 their 
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their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  do  on  that  account  cxercife  this 
talent,  at  once  natural  and  acquired ; and  that  the  fame  elFeds  were 
produced  long  before  this  queftion  was  in  agitation,  and  before  I 
ever  thought  of  publifhing  my  EfTays. 

Inflead,  therefore,  of  teaching  men  to  fubftitute  fuch  ideas  as  arc 
clear  and  diftindl,  inftead  of  thofe  which  are  confufed  ; of  judging 
clearly,  and  witli  refined  fenfations,  inftead  of  rafhly  hazarding 
random  opinions,  and  expofing  them  to  the  danger  of  pronouncing 
erroneous  decifions,  would  it  not  be  better  to  perfeft  their  fkill,  to 
preferibe  rules  of  prudence,  to  employ  the  voice  of  humanity,  and 
the  example  of  the  moft  experienced  phyfionomift,  to  render  them 
circumfpedl  in  deciding  as  often  as  the  confequences  could  poflibly 
become  hurtful  ? Would  the  attainment  of  this  objedl,  I repeat  it, 
be  fo  very  great  a calamity  ? Whether  this  can  be  injurious,  I leave 
the  world  to  determine. 

And,  here,  I make  a folemn declaration  : whoever  reje£ls  my  falu- 
tary  admonitions;  whoever  refufes,  in  contradidiion  to  the  reafons 
and  examples  which  I produce,  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  pofliblc 
for  him  to  be  miftaken  in  his  decifions ; whoever  takes  pleafure  in 
cherifhing  evil  thoughts  of  his  brother,  in  difFufing  the  erroneous 
ideas  he  has  conceived  of  him,  and  in  deftroying  his  reputation;  ren- 
ders himfelf  criminal  without  my  participation:  my  foul  (hall  not 
be  polluted  with  his  guilt,  in  the  day  when  every  evil  adlion  lhall 
be  brought  to  light  and  punifhed  ; in  the  day  when  Eternal  Juftice 
fhall  inflidl  a double  i\inifhment  on  thofe  who  have  indulged  them- 
felves  in  propagating  and  pronouncing  rafhly  againft  their  neigh- 
bours. 

II. 

I believe  I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  very  few  perfojis,  who  had 
not  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to  pry  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
and  to  form  malignant  judgments,  will  begin  at  the  era  of  this 
publication  to  contradl  thefe  abominable  pradtices. 

Without  an  occafion  furnifhed  by  phyfiognomy,  how  many  arc 
there  whofe  fupreme  delight  is  to  judge  andcriticife  others,  both  in 
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private  and  in  public ; to  make  malicious  comments  on  what  is' 
done,  and  what  is  not  done ; on  qualities  which  m.en  do  or  do 
not  poflefs ; on  their  intentions,  and  what  may  be  expeäed  from 
them  ; on  the  faults  of  their  charadler,  of  their  heart,  and  other 
fpecies  of  detradlion  too  many  to  enumerate  ! Yet  fuch  are  the 
common  topics  of  obfervation  and  malevolence,  in  which  our  ufeful 
and  innocent  fciencc  of  phyfionomies  has  no  manner  of  concern. 

And  what,  in  moll  cafes,  is  the  bafis  of  thofe  rafli  and  unfounded 
decifions  which  are  pronounced  on  the  undcrftanding,  and  chiefly 
on  the  heart  and  charafter  of  a man  ? An  anecdote  which  has  been 
difcovered  and  divulged ; perhaps  a feries  of  adlions,  feveral  little 
particularities ; but  which  are  retailed  as  perfe6Hy  authentic.  Al- 
lowed ; but  let  us  enquire  a little,  whether  this  mode  of  judging 
tharaflers  refts  on  a folid  foundation. 

You  tell  me,  “ Such  an  a6Hon  is  very  wicked,  another  unjufl,  a 
“ third  fufpicious.”  Granted  : but  was  the  fa6l  accurately  related 
to  you  ? This  happens  much  feldomer  than  you  imagine.  Were 
you  informed  of  every  circumftance  which  had  influence  in  the 
cafe  ? Are  you  well  informed  upon  all  the  motives  which  produced 
the  adion  ? “ No.”  Strange ! you  know  neither  circumftances 
nor  motives,  and  yet  pretend  to  judge  definitively  of  the  ac- 
tion ! 

* I would  rather  wifli  to  have,  as  the  foundation  of  my  obferva- 
tions  on  man,  the  phyfionomy  of  his  face,  of  his  whole  figure,  his 
deportment  and  geftures ; a bafis  infinitely  more  folid  than  a foli- 
tary  ad,  detached  from  a feries,  and  from  connedive  circumftances. 
We  fay,  “ That  man  is  faid  to  be  violent  and  paflionate.”  How 
do  we  know  it  ? By  his  adions. — Very  well : I have  juft  met  that 
very  man,  and  am  ftruck  with  the  gentlenefs  and  modefty  vifible  in 
his  face,  and  the  whole  of  his  behaviour.  I perceive  him  mild, 
but  lively  and  capable  of  being  provoked; — and  let  me  obferve  by 
the  way,  that  he  who  pofiefTes  no  irritability  is  not  a man ; nei- 
ther is  his  gentlenefs  a virtue. — I confider  this  man  attentively,  and 
difcover  nothing  that  announces  a violent  charader. 
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Eager  in  the  purfuit  of  charaderlftic  knowledge,  I overlook  no 
circumftance  tending  to  clear  up  the  fafts  which  have  given  rife  to 
this  imputation  ; and  I find  fimply,  that  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions'have  efcaped  him  : On  what  occafioii  ? Alas!  He  was  pro- 
voked beyond  bearing,  by  the  infolent  pretenfions  of  a brutal  and 
haughty  man.  Phyfiognomy  has  in  this  very  inftance  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  perfon  in  queftion,  and  has  reprefented  him  to 
me  in  a very  different  light  from  that  in  which  envy  and  calumny 
had  placed  him. 

Another  is  accufed  of  being  an  economical  mifer,  who  with  a 
large  fortune  is  penurious  in  the  higheft  degree  in  his  table,  furni  • 
ture,  and  apparel.  He  is  reprefented  as  carrying  his  parfimonious 
temper  to  the  greateft  excefs  ; he  is  reported  almoft  to  deny  himfelf 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  and  regrets  the  moft  trifling  ex- 
pence. I flirug  up  my  ftioulders  at  this  report  j I meditate  in 
lilencc,  not  being  able  to  reconcile  that  fordid  paflion  with  the  no- 
ble and  graceful  air  of  his  face,  and  the  natural  franknefs  and  open- 
nefs  of  his  manners : but  my  aftonifhment  ceafes  foon  after,  when 
I learn  that  this  worthy  man,  whom  the  whole  town  is  thus  fcanda- 
loufly  degrading  as  a mifer,  obferves  this  rigid  ceconomy,  only  in 
order  to  relieve,  from  the  preffure  of  confiderable  debts,  a father 
formerly  in  good  credit,  but  at  prefent  under  difagreeable  circum- 
ftances  from  the  efledls  of  extravagance  and  gaming. 

Nor  were  they  Phyfiognomifls  who  faid  once  upon  a certain 
occafioti,  “ Behold  that  Jew ; he  has  not  the  leaft  refpea  for  the 
“ legiflature,  or  his  fuperiors;  he  fcourges  the  people,  who  have  done 

him  no  injury,  with  whips ; he  goes  feafting  wherever  he  is  in- 
«<  vited,  and  makes  merry  ; he  is  a mifchief-makcr : and  lately  he 
« was  heard  to  fay  to  his  intimate  followers,  / a>x  not  come  to  fend 
“ peace,  hut  a fword"  What  a judgment  is  here,  from  a partial 
view  of  the  aaions  of  Chrift ! But  obferve  his  phyfiognomy,  not  as 
he  has  been  depifled  by  Raphael,  but  by  Holbein,  only,  and  if  you 
have  the  fmallcll  phyfiognomical  fenfations,  fay,  with  what  cer- 
tainty of  conviäion  will  you  pronounce  a j udgment  immediately 
the  reverfe ! You  will  find  that  thefe  very  accufations,  ftrong  as 
they  feem  in  feleaion,  are  accordant  to  his  great  charaaer,  and 
worthy  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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If  we  did  but  confider  how  much  phyfiognomy  difcovers  to  the 
fkilful  eye,  with  what  certainty  it  fpeaks,  how  perfedl  a pi6lure  it 
gives  of  him  Vv^ho  hands  open  to  its  infpe<5Hon ; we  (hould  moft  af- 
furedly,  not  have  more,  but  lefs,  to  fear,  from  its  decifions : 
when  the  fcience  lhall  have  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  of  the 
narrow  and  fliallow  part  of  mankind^  and  when  it  lhall  have  be- 
come more  general,  and  hiall  have  taught  fuperior  accuracy  to  the 
feelings  of  men,  the  good  may  rejoice  that  nature  has' placed  an  in- 
dex and  criterion  in  the  human  countenance,  whereby  infallible 
judgments  may  be  abfolutely  drawn  from  outward  appearances. 

Finally,  let  us  but  well  confider  how  much  phyfiognomy*  difcovers 
to  the  Ikilful  eye,  with  what  abfolute  certainty  it  fpeaks,  how  perfeff 
a pitlure  it  gives  of  all  who  Hand  open  to  its  experienced  fcrutiny; 
and  we  fiiall,  moft  afluredly,  have  lefs  to  apprehend  from  its  deci- 
fions  and  remarks. 

III. 

Another  objeflion  is  raifed  againft  phyfiognomy;  which  is,  that 
it  will  render  men  vain,  and  teach  them  to  alTume  a plaufible  ap- 
pearance ; thus  encouraging  vanity,  by  holding  out  the  temptation 
to  man  of  becoming  virtuous,  merely  to  improve  his  external  ap- 
pearance. 

However  it  may  be  remarked,  that  « we  are  fallen  in  evil  days,” 
•and  that  the  habitual  wickednefs  of  the  world  will  take  advantage 
of  every  thing,  however  facred  ; yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this 
argument  is  applicable  only  to  an  ideal,  and  innocent,  and  not 
to  an  adlual,  and  wi,cked  world,  like  this  in  which  we  live. 

The  men  v/hom  you  would  reform  are  not  children,  who  are 
good  and  know  not  they  are  fo  ; but  men,  who  muft,  from  experi- 
ence, learn  to  diftinguilh  between  good  and  evil ; men  who,  to  be- 
come perfecl,  muft  necefiarily  be  taught  their  owm  noxious,  and 
cpnfcquently  their  own  beneficent,  qualities.  Let,  therefore,  the 
defire  of  obtaining  approbation  from  the  good,  aä  in  concert  with 
the  impulfe  to  goodnefs.  Let  this  be  the  graduatory  rife,  or  rather 
the  fapport,  to  tottering  vjrtue : permit  man  to  acknowledge  and 
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feci,  that  God  marks  vice  with  deformity,  and  adorns  virtue  with 
inexprefiible  charms; — fiiffer  him  to  enjoy  a fentiment  of  delight, 
when  he  perceives  his  features  improved  in  proportion  as  his  heart 
is  ennobled.  Inform  him,  only,  that  to  be  good,  from  vain  motives, 
js  not  adlual  goodnefs,  but  vanity  ; that  the  ornaments  of  vanity  will 
ever  be  inferior  and  ignoble;  and  that  the  true  beauty,  which  is  vir- 
tue, is  to  be  attained  only  by  virtue  itfelf;  and  this  fuppofes  a 
heart  exempted  from  vanity. 

Behold  the  tear  ftarting  in  the  eye  of  that  fine  youth,  ■who  has 
unhappily  ftrayed  from  the  path  of  virtue  ; and  who,  in  his  glafs, 
or  perhaps  the  naournful  look  of  adifeerning  phyfiognomical  friend, 
reads  his  own  degradation.  Perhaps  educated  in  the  greateft  fchool  ot 
human  nature,  the  world,  he  has  ftudied  the  fineft  form  of  the  great- 
eft  mafters.— Sufier  his  tears  to  flow.  .Emulation  is  roufed  ; and 
he  thenceforth  determines  to  become  a more  worthy  ornament  of 
God’s  creation : he  deplores  his  mifcondu6l,  and  inftantly  vows 
to  repair  it ; he  afpires  at  becoming  virtuous,  and  in  tinie  adlually 
arrives  at  the  utmoft  degree  of  moral  virtue  to  which  humanity  can 
?fpire. 
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ON,  THE  STUDY  OP  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

SCIENCES  the  leaft  complex,  arts  the  mofl;  ftmple  and  common, 
appear  difficult  when  in  their  infancy,  as  long  as  they  are  taught 
only  by  words  or  writing,  and  before  experience  and  daily  prac- 
tice have  rendered  them  familiar.  What  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties  might  be  ftarted  againft  all  the  daily  enterprizes  of  men, 
were  it  not  undeniable  that  they  are  performed  with  facility ! 
How  might  not  the  poffibility  of  making  a watch,  and  ftill  more  a 
watch  to  wear  in  a ring,  or  of  failing  over  the  vaft  ocean,  and  of 
numberlefs  other  arts  and  inventions,  be  difputed,  did  we  not  be- 
hold them  eonftantiy  prafHfed?  How  many  arguments  likewife 
might  be  urged  againft  the  praäice  of  phyfic ! and  though  fome  of 
them  may  be  unanfwerable,  how  many  are  the  reverfe!  How 
many  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  every  projeft  or  invention ! and 
yet  it  is  poffible  to  prevent  or  furmount  part  of  the  obftacles  which 
we  have  to  combat. 

We  ought  never  to  decide  precipitately,  without  carefully  exa- 
mining refpefting  the  poffibility,  the  eafe,  or  difficulty,  of  what  we 
have  never  tried.  The  eafieft  thing  imaginable  may  be  difficult  to 
one  who  has  not,  by  trials  often  repeated,  acquired  the  power  of  per- 
forming it;  whereas,  the  greateil  difficulties  vanifh  before  exertion 
and  perfeverance — and  why  may  not  phyliognomy,  like  every  other 
ftudy,  receive  improvement,  acquire  fixed  principles,  and  gradually 
become  a regular  fcience  ; and  thus  overthrow  the  fpecious  reafon« 
ings  of  its  oppofers,  to  their  utter  confufion,  and  difgrace  I 
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For  my  own  part,  I have  made  the  experiment,  and  am  able  to 
fay  at  leaft  fomething  upon  the  fubje6l.  I,  who  of  twenty  qualifi- 
cations requifite  to  the  character  of  a phyfionomift,  can  fcarcely 
claim  one  as  my  own,  and  labouring  under  many  difadvantages  ; 
fhort-fightednefs  to  a degree;  want  of  leifure  in  the  midft  of  a thou- 
fand  other  cares ; little  or  no  patience;  no  fkill  in  the  art  of  de- 
hgn  ; very  little  knowledge  of  the  world  ; a profeffion,  which  fur- 
nifhes  me  indeed  with  many  opportunities  of  knowing  mankindj^ 
but  which  employs  me  tooclofely  to  admit  pf  a regular  and  connefl- 
ed  courfe  of  ftudy  ; very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  anatomy ; a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  refources  of  languages,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  propriety  of  terms,  which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  an  ex- 
tenfiveand  well-digefted  perufal  of  the  bell  authors,  and  efpecially 
the  epic  and  dramatic  writers  of  all  nations  and  ages.  All  thefe 
obftrudtions,  I fay,  are  great  obftacles  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment ! Neverthelefs,  fcarce  a day  paffes  but  I find  my  early 
obfervations  confirmed,  and  am*  able  to  make  fome  new  difco- 
yeries,  or  to  acquire  fome  important  axiom  in  the  fcience  of  phyfi- 
onomy, 

Notwithftanding  the  various  fliapes  which  the  artificial  com- 
merce of  the  world  induces  mankind  to  w^ear,  yet  every  where  we 
fee  nature  difcover  herfelf  naked  to  the  eye  of  careful  obfervation  ; 
for  let  a man  be  ever  fo  little  verfed  in  the  art  of  obferving  and 
comparing,  provided  he  has  got  into  the  path  which  nature  herfelf 
has  traced,  though  his  fources  of  knowledge  were  inferior  even 
tp  mine,  yet  would  he  daily  advance  a few  fteps,  amidft  all  the 
difficulties  which,  without  doubt,  will  conftantly  arife  on  every 
fide. 

Have  we  not  man  continually  before  our  fight  ? In  cities  the 
.moft  inconfiderable,  there  is  a perpetual  concourfe;  we  there  con- 
tinually meet  with  perfons  of  different,  or  even  of  entirely  oppofite 
charafters;  many  of  thefe  charaflers  are  known  to  us,  independent 
of  the  fcience  of  phyfionomy ; yet  we  pronounce  with  decided  cer- 
tainty, that  one  is  beneficent,  another  hard-hearted ; fome  change- 
able, others  fufpicious;  this  man,  we  fay,  is  fprightly,  that  con- 
traded,  or  llupid;  this  is  generous  and  open,  the  other  is  morofe, 

fevere, 
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feverei  intractable,  avaricious:  their  faces  differ  as  much  as  their 
characters;  and  to  determine,  to  defcribe,  or  delineate  the  differ- 
ences of  their  phyfionomies,  is  more  difficult  than  to  fettle  the  ab- 
folute  lines  which  conftitute  the  difference  of  their  known  cha- 
racters. 

But  as  all  forgeries  and  counterfeits  take  their  firll  rife  from 
realities,  or  the  fuppofed  want  of  them,  fo  this  art  implies  there 
being  fuch  a power  in  nature,  or  that  fuch  a power  would  he 
ufeful  to  mankind;  and  indeed  the  utility  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  a 
llrong  preemptive  proof  of  its  exiflence  fomewhere ; becaufe  to 
none,  but  atheiflical  and  narrow-minded  men,  are  there  any  defi- 
ciencies in  nature.  The  difficulty  is  to  trace  it  out  with  fuch  preci- 
fion  and  exaClnefs,  as  will  exclude  much  of  that  conjecture  and  fur- 
mife,  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  progrefs  of  this  ufeful  fcience  ; 
for  nothihg  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  determinations  founded  up. 
on  mere  imagination,  becaufe  it  has  not  one  property  reducible  to 
experience.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I lhall  endeavour  to  place  this 
fcience  upon  a better  foundation,  ftill  retaining  the  objed  of  man’s 
amendment  as  the  principal  objeCt  of  purfuit. 

This  being  the  cafe,  is  it  credible  that  nature  can  have  rendered 
her  language  fo  unintelligible,  or  even  fo  difficult  as  fome  pretend  ? 
How  can  ffie  have  given  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  the  power  of  percep- 
tion, nerves,  an  internal  fenfe  ; yet  have  left  the  language, of  fur- 
faces  incomprehenfible  ? ffie  who  made  found  for  the  ear,  and  the  ear 
for  found;  ffie,  who  teaches  man  fo  early  in  life  to  fpeak,  and  to 
underhand  language ; ffie,  who  created  light  for  the  eye,  and  the 
eye  for  light  ; who  has  expreffed  the.  internal  difpofitions  of  man, 
his  faculties,  his  propenfities,  his  paflions,  under  forms  varied  with- 
out end,  who  has  given  him  a fenfe,  an  inftindl  and  a fentiment  ca- 
pable of  catching  and  holding  the  relations  which  fubfift  between 
what  is  vifible  and  invifible.  Could  ffie  have  fubjefted  him  to  an 
impoffibility  of  gratifying,  in  this  refpeft,  the  neceffity  he  is  under, 
the  ardor  he  feels,  to  make  newadditions  to  his  Hock  of  knowledge  ? 
Has  ffie  not  difclofed  to  his  penetrating  and  curious  eye,  myfte- 
ries  much  more  profound,  but  much  lefs  ufeful  and  lefs  effential  to 
fociety  ? Has  ffie  not  taught  him  to  trace  the  path  of  comets,  and 
to  calculate  their  orbits  ? Has  ffie  not  placed  the  telefcope  in  his 
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hand,  and  difcovered  to  him  through  its  tubes  the  fatellites  of 
the  planets?  Has  Ihe  not  endowed  him  with  a capacity  of  cal- 
culating the  eclipfes  many  ages  before  their  arrival  ? and  could 
this  careful  and  tender  mother  have  prefented  infuperable  ob- 
ilacles  to  thofe  of  her  children,  who,  enamoured'  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, take  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  glory  of  the  Moft  High, 
difplayed  in  the  mafter-piece  of  his  creation  ? What ! lhall  things 
of  no  real  utility  be  rendered  eafy  ? and  infurmountable  difficul- 
ties be  oppofed  only  in  cafes  which  to  us  are  the  moft  interefiing, 
and  moft  important  ? 

Awake,  O lethargic  man  I arife  to  contemplate  humanity,  pre- 
fenting  itfelf  to  thy  view  under  a‘ thoufand  difterent  appearances— 
Come,  and  borrow  light  from  a fource  inexhauftible— Open  thine 
eyes  to  the  blaze  of  truth,  and  ftiake  off  thy  indolence  : fear  no  ob- 
ftacle,  for  it  is  written,  “ Search,  and  ye  lhall  find  ; knock,  and 
ye  lliall  enter.”  What  is  difficult  will  become  eafy,  provided 
you  are  convinced  of  its  importance,  and  have  courage  and  perfe- 
verance  to  proceed. 

All  the  reqüifite  qualifications  for  this  important  purfuit,  is,  firft, 
to  be  fenfible  on  the  one  hand  of  the  high  confequence  of  being 
Avell  acquainted  with  mankind  ; and  on  the  other  to  be  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  the  objefl  is  in  a certain  degree,  and  in  a great  meafurc, 
attainable:  with  this  double  conviclion,  what  at  firft  appeared 
difficult,  or  impoffible,  will  foon  become  plain,  eafy,  and  praflica- 
ble.  Analyfmg  is  the  great  fecret  of  proceeding  with  certainty  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever.  Take  the  feparate  parts,  and 
examine  them  carefully,  compare  them  often,  view  them  in  every 
poffible  light,  and  then  contemplate  the  alTemblage,  and  you  will 
find  yourfelf  nearer  the  centre  of  truth,  than  a whole  life  fpent  in 
only  confidering  the  fuperficies.  Advance  in  this  manner  from  objeft 
to  objeeft,  beginning  with  the  fimpleft,  and  the  eafieft,  parts,  and  be 
aifured  of  fuccefs.  The  attainment,  if  ever  you  reach  the  fummit, 
muft  be  accompliftied  progreffively ; begin  with  the  firft  ftep,  pro- 
ceed to  the  fecond,  and  fo  gradually  on  to  all  the  reft,  only  taking 
care  to  omit  no  gradation,  though  ever  fo  trifling  in  appearance. 

All  fciences  are  more  or  lefs  furrounded'with  difficulties ; and  is 
it  any  wonder  that  phyfionomy  Ihould  be  hedgedround  with  douUts, 

and 


an^  mifts,  which  are  rendered  much  more  grofs  by  the  prevailing 
prejudices  againft  the  fcience  ? yet  who  ftiali  declare  that  perfevering 
attempts,  and  well-dire6led  endeavours,  will  not  in  time  remove 
every  veil  between  us  and  nature  and  truths  and  elucidate  and 
bring  to  perfection  every  important  difeovery,  which  the  revela- 
tion and  manifedation  of  internal  qualities  indicate  in  external  ap- 
pearances ? 

Further  on,  when  I come  to  explain  the  method  which  is,  per- 
haps, mod  favourable  to  the  fuccefsful  profecutlon  of  the  dudy  of 
phydognomy,  the  attentive  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  him- 
felf,  whether  it  is  impoflible,  or  even  fo  difficult,  as  many  pretend» 
to  fecure  a footing,  and  to  make  a proficiency  in  this  fcience. 
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LECTURE  VII 


UPON  PHYSIOGNOMICAL  DISCERNMENT. 

• 

BY  Phyfiognomical  difcernment,  I mean  the  fenfation  and  the 
conjeäures  which  certain  phylionomies  produce,  from  which  we 
form  a judgment  of  the  moral  charadler  which  they  announce,  of 
the  interior  of  the  man  whofe  face  or  portrait  we  examine*  This 
phyliognomical  fentiment  is  very  general,  more  fo  than  may  be  at 
firft  imagined ; for  there  is  not  a man,  nor  an  animal,  but  what 
has  received  a phyfiognomical  judgment,  as  well  as  eyes  to  fee. 
Every  one  experiences  different  fenfations,  conformably  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  phylionomies  which  excite  them.  Every  figure 
leaves  impreffions,  which  one  difiimilar  would  not  have  produced. 

However  various  the  impreffions  which  may  be  made  on  differ- 
ent fpe6latorsby  the  fame  objedl;  however  contradidlory  the  judg- 
ments formed  refpefting  one  and  the  fame  figure  ; there  are  how- 
ever certain  determined  lines,  certain  traits,  on  whhrh  all  mankind, 
ideots  and  infane  alone  excepted,  pronounce  the  fame  decifion,  and 
which  they  will  arrange  in  the  fame  clafs ; juft  as  all  men,  how- 
ever diftercnt  in  general  their  opinions  and  their  judgments  with 
refped:  to  the  rcfemblance  of  tlie  fame  portrait,  will  unanimoufly 
agree,  that  “ fuch  a portrait  is  ftriking,  and  very  much  refembles  the 
original,  or  that  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  like  it.”  A hundred  proofs 

might 
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Blight  be  produced  in  fupport  of  the  univerfality  of  this  phyfiog- 
nomical  fentiment ; but  it  will  be  fufhcient  to  bring  forward  a few 
of  them,  to  cftablilh  the  pofition  beyond  difpute. 

I fliall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  advanced  refpefl- 
jng  the  general  and  conftant  praotice  of  judging  the  interior  from 
the  exterior  j but  only  add,  that  nothing  more  is  necelTary,  than  to 
pay  attention,  for  a few  days,  to  what  we  hear,  or  read,  refpeding 
the  human  chara6ler,  in  order  to  colka:  phyfiognomical  decifions 
pronounced  by  the  very  adverfaries  of  the  fcience. — “ I read  that 
“ in  his  eyes.  It  is  juft  fufficient  to  fee  him  to  guefs  what  he  would 
**  be  at.  That  man  has  the  looks  of  a troublefome  fellow.  He 
“ has  the  air  of  an  honeft  man.  I expeft  every  thing  good  from 
that  face.  Thofe  eyes  promife  nothing  favourable.  Probity  is 
depidled  in  his  looks.  I would  give  him  credit  merely  on  ac- 
count  of  his  appearance.  There  is  fomething  amiable  and  en- 
gaging  hi  that  man’s  face.  If  that  man  deceives  me  1 will  truft 
nobody  hereafter.  He  has  an  air  of  candour  fpread  over  his 
“ face.  I diftruft  that  fmiling  countenance.  He  dares  not  look 
“ you  right  in  the  face.” — Even  anti-phyftognomical  decifions  con- 
firm, as  exceptions,  the  univerfality  of  the  fentiment  for  which  Ü 
contend. — “ His  phyfionomy  is  againft  him.  I could  not  have 
fufpefted  that  from  his  looks.  He  is  better,  or  he  is  wone,  than 
he  appears,”  &c. 

If  we  obferve  mankind- of  every  clafs,  from  the  rnoft  refined  and 
diflembling  politician  down  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  who 
being  plainer  have  lefs  artifice,  we  fhalj  find  the  judgment  they  pro- 
nounce on  the  perfons  with  whom  they  are  connefkd  is  entirely 
derived  from  phyfiognomical  difeernment.  This  is  a fentiment 
which  has  fuch  an  influence  upon  the  manner  of  thinking,  that 
even  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  word  Phyfionomy,  they  in- 
tirely  judge  of  internal  qualities  by  external  appearances. 

This  is  a remark  I have,  for  fome  time  paft,  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  making  j and  among  thofe  who  have  furniflied  me  with 
it,  there  are  many  who  do  not  fo  much  as  know  that  I am  writing 
upoq  the  fubjeft.  I therefore  appeal  to  experience  for  a confirma- 


tion  of  my  a/Tertion,  that  men  in  general  are  more  or  lefs  guided, 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  by  the  impulfe  of  a phyfiognomical 
perception. 

There  is  another  proof  of  the  miiverfality  of  this  obfciire  percep- 
tion, which  indicates  to  us  thcKÜftlndHon  oi  internal  charadlers, 
from  the  obvious  differences  of  external  figns.  This  proof,  no  lefs 
frriking,  though  not  fuiEciently  known,  is  taken  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  phyfiognomical  terms  which  have  found  their  way  into  all 
languages,  and  are  in  ufe  among  all  nations ; from  the  great  num- 
ber of  moral  denominations,  which  are,  in  fa61,  purely  and  abfo- 
lately  phyfiognomical. 

Sufficiently  to  illufirate  this  proof,  would  be  an  interefting  pur- 
fuit.  It  might  in  the  invcftigation  become  a fource  of  new  and 
important  obfervations  refpedling  the  genius  of  language,  and  afiift 
in  fixing  the  true  fenie  of  words.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  me 
iropolfible  to  make  an  advantage  of  phyfiognomical  proverbs,  by 
forming  a judicious  colle£lion  ; but  I do  not  here  pretend  to  the  ne- 
cefiary  erudition  for  fuch  a talk  ; the  execution  of  it  would  in- 
terfere with  my  other  indifpenfable  occupations.  But  flill  I am 
fully  perfuaded,  that  a fuccefsful  appeal  might  b^  made  in  favour  of 
tills  fcience,  to  that  multitude  of  phyfiognomical  touches,  charac- 
ters, traits,  and  defcriptions,  which  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  in 
the  poets,  and  which  are  fo  well  calculated  to  interefi;  every  reader 
®f  tafte  and  fenfibility,  who  knows  and  loves  his  fellow-creatures. 

If  we  perufe  the  epics  and  dramatifts,  what  a fund  of  phyfiogno- 
mical  obfervations  are  there  not  every  where  interfperfed  ! In  Ho- 
mer, Klopflock,  Virgil,  Shakefpear,  Moliere,  and  Boileau,  you  wilj 
find  throughout  phyfiognomical  paflages,  ftriking  reprefentations  of 
man,  full  of  truth  and  energy,  in  which  the  poet,  by  deferibing  the 
features,  attitudes,  and  figures  of  his  charafbers,  unfolds,  according 
to  his  fcheme,  the  full  meafure  of  their  moral  qualities,  and  the 
fituation  in  which  they  are  placed  *, 

* An  example  of  a few  of  tbefe  illuftratlons  have  been  already  giycn  in  a 
former  place,  under  thi  head  Avtmorities. 


But 


^ut  to  return  to  the  hrh  fubjefl  of  this  Lefture,  and  to  fay  fome- 
thing  farther  upon  phyfiognomical  terms,  I (hall  produce  two  in- 
ilancesonly,  in  proof  of  my  former  afleition. 

Uprightnefs,  and  moral  reflitude,  are  words  of  vafi.  import  and 
great  meaning.  While  they  convey  the  idea  of  a well-regulated 
mind,  they  emphatically  exprefs  at  the  fame  time  the  attitude  and 
gait  natural  to  the  perfon  ; an  attitude  which  exhibits  every  mem- 
ber in  its  proper  place,  a figure  ered,  a firm  ftep,  advancing  diredlyj, 
and  with  the  intrepidity  inipired  by  virtue,  to  its  proper  objed. 

Brazen-faced  is  not  lefs  fignificant.  Whoever  invented  that 
term  Had  a thorough  perfuafion  that  the  forehead  and  eyes  exprefs 
moft  accurately,  and  minutely  too,  what  palTes  in  the  interior  of  the 
head  and  of  the  heart. 

Befides  it  is  not  only  the  afped  of  the  human  figure  which 
toufes  the  phyfiognomical  fenfe;  it  can  exercife  itfelf  on  pidures, 
drawings,  and  even  fimple  lines.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  to  me, 
and  J make  ä queftion  of  it-^whether  there  i's  one  rnan  in  the  world, 
incapable  of  catching  the  expreflion  and  the  Signification  of  an  hun- 
dred, perhaps  of  the  combination  of  many  hundred  lines;  if  not 
at  firft,  without  affillance,  at  leall  after  having  had  them  once  ex- 
plainede 

Amongft  the  phyfionomies  which  form  the  groupe  licre  before us^ 
I do  not  think  there  is  one  that  does  not  flrock  our  phyfiognomical 
feelings  : they  a're  all  vulgar  or  contemptible,  and  the  reader  mufi; 
be  inattentive  indeed,  who  difeovers  not  in  them  the  exprefs  and 
immediate  fymbols  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  brutality. 

Thus  far  I have  examined  and  explained  the  univerfality  of  phy^^ 
fiognomical  difeernment.  At  another  opportunity,  I lhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  refume  this  fubje(ft,  and  to  fpeak  of  the  different  degrees 
of  the  phyfiognomical  fpirit. 
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LECTURE  VIII, 


examination  of  some  op  the  difficulties  which  tme 

SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIONOMIES  PRESENTS. 


THIS  Ledure  might  have  been  the  longeftin  the  whole  worlc, 
had  I been  inclined  to  bring  forward  all  the  difficulties  I forefec  ; 
Dcverthelefs,  1 (hall  make  it  the  fhorteft.  A volume  larger  than 
mine  would  not  be  fufficient  to  enumerate  the  difficulties  in  which 
this  fcience  is  involved.  All  the  objefUons  which  have  been  railed 
againft  it,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  prove  to  me,  at  leaft,  that 
thofe  difficulties  are  generally  acknowledged. 

But,  I fear,  the  truth  is,  that  the  adverlaries  of  the  fcience  have 
not  produced  all  the  objedions  which  they  might ; nor  could  I ever 
have  imagined  that  all  their  combined  efforts  would  have  col- 
Icded  fo  many  difficulties  as  the  philofophical  phyfionomift  finds  he 
has  to  encounter  the  moment  he  enters  upon  his  refearches.  A 
thoufand  times  have  I felt  my felf  intimidated  by  their  number  and 
variety ; and  as  many  times  have  I been  tempted  to  abandon  the 
profecution  of  a ftudy  fo  hemmed  round  with  objedions  r but,  on 
the  other  fide,  I have  always  beeen  reanimated  and  encouraged  to 
proceed,  by  certain  folid  and  pofitive  obfervations,  which  I had 
already  colleded,  and  which  I found  eftablifhed  by  a thoufand  con- 
curring experiments,  without  a fingle  evidence  to  contradid  them. 

Thi* 
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This  revived  my  courage,  and  determined  me  to  proceed  with  refo- 
lution  through  that  part  of  my  work  which  prefented  the  moft  oppo- 
fition ; calmly  neglefting  fuch  as  I then  found  infurmountablc,  till 
I found  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  them,  or  difeovered  the 
means  of  reconciling  fo  many  apparent  contradictions.  This  the 
reader  muft  confider  as  the  belt  reafon  for  the  many  deviations  I 
have  made. 

Among  mankind,  we  daily  meet  with  charaClers  who  are  the 
greateft  adepts  at  creating  and  forefeeing  endlefs  and  infuperable 
difficulties  in  every  fubjeCl,  even  the  eafiefl:  and  moft  fimple.  This 
talent  fome  may  admire ; but  I would  beg  leave  to  decline  their 
friendihip,  fhould  they  ever  be  difpofed  to  wilh  for  mine.  They 
may  confider  themfelves  as  the  fait  of  fociety ; I am  fure  they 
cannot  be  its  food.  The  reader  will  excufe  my  making  the  remark 
in  this  place;  I fhall  immediately  return  to  my  fubjeCl — The 
difficulties  which  befet  phyfiognomy ; and  they  fhall  not  detain  me 
long,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  as  it  is  not  my  intention,  in 
this  place,  to  anfwer  all  the  objections  raifed  by  the  endlefs  cavils 
of  weak  minds  againft  the  fcience.  I fhall  introduce  the  moft  ma- 
terial of  them  in  their  proper  place  during  the  courfe  of  the  work, 
and  anfwer  them  as  I proceed, 

Befides,  the  character  of  the  phyfionomift,  which  I fhall  very 
foon  treat  of,  will  oblige  me  to  refume  the  fubjeCt ; and  therefore 
I may  be  allowed  to  be  concife,  as  moft  of  the  difficulties  in  quef- 
tion  chiefly  affeCt  the  fame  objeCt.  I mean  here  the  great  delicacy 
of  an  infinite  number  of  features  and  characters,  or  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  expreffing  and  analyfmg  certain  charaCteriftic  feelings  and 
obfervations. 

The  je  ne  fcai  j^^^manner  will  be  belt  underftood  by  the  follow- 
ing obfervation.  It  is  inconteftably  certain,  that  the  flighteft  dif- 
fxmilitudes,  fuch  as  the  eye  of  a novice  can  fcarcely  difeern,  often 
exprefs  very  different  characters.  The  fequel  of  this  work  will  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  it  in  almoft  every  page.  In  many  cafes,  the  moft 
inconfiderable  depreflion  or  elevation,  the  lengthening  or  fhorten- 
ing  of  a line,  were  it  but  a Angle  hair’s  breadth,  the  fmalleft  de- 
rangement or  obliquity,  will  materially  alter  a face,  and  the  expref- 
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lion  of  a chara6ler.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  only  attempt  tct 
trace  the  fame  face  in  profile,  five  or  fix  times  by  the  fliade,  and 
every  time  with  all  poiTible  accuracy ; then  compare  your  opera- 
tion after  they  are  reduced,  and  you  will  find  that  although  you 
have  called  in  mathematical  aiTiftance,  your  filhouettes  will  not  be 
altogether  exadlly  in  every  part  alike. 

The  unavoidable  difierences  'which  appear  in  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  fame  face,  demonllrate,  more  than  any  thing,  the  im- 
pofiibllity  of  precifion,  even  when  the  moil  certain  method  of 
catching  the  likenefs  is  obferved;  and  yet,  for  the  reafons  alledged, 
how  efiential  to  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  is  that  precifion  ! It 
Vvfiil  frequently  happen  that  the  feat  of  charadter,  at  leaft  in  part, 
fliall  be  fo  concealed,  and  involved,  as  to  become  apparent  only  in 
certain  fituations  of  the  face,  which  are  perhaps  hut  rarely  prefent- 
ed,  and  that  thefe  fugitive  indications  lhall  difappear,  before  they 
have  produced  a fufiicient  imprefiion.  And,  fhould  the  impreflion 
be  ever  fo  lively,  it  is  very  pofliblc  that  the  trait  which  produced  it 
may  be  very  difiicult,  and  next  to  impolTible  to  hit  by  the  pencil, 
much  lefs  by  the  graver,  or  be  tranflated  and  reprefen  ted  by  words. 

The  fame  may  be  the  cafe,  when  the  frgns  are  permanent,  and 
in  fome  fort  diftindlive  and  certain.  Of  this  kind  there  are  many,^ 
^yhich  are  neither  to  be  explained  nor  imitated ; many  which  are 
almoll  beyond  the  grafp  of  imagination  itfelf;  they  can  better  be 
felt  than  conceived  or  expreffed.  For  example,  who  is  capable  of 
deferibing  the  look  of  love?  the  foft  emotion  of  fenfibility  diffufiAg 
happinefs  around  ? the  dawn  or  the  decline  of  defire  and  hope  ? 
the  delicate  traits  of  a calm,  pure,  and  difinterefled  tendernefs  ? 
that  precious  inilindl  of  a noble  mind,  which,  under  the  veil  of 
humility,  ardently  preffes  forw^ard  to  the  relief  of  wretchednefs,  to. 
the  communication  of  felicity  ; and  w hofe  unbounded  beneficenye 
clafps  in  its  embrace  not  only  the  prefent  generation,  but  pofterity  ?l 
Where  is  the  artiil  able  to  delineate  all  the  fecret  emotions  which, 
are  concentrated  in  the  eye  of  the  defender  or  the  adverfary  of 
truth?  of  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  his  countiy  ? Who  is  the  painter 
capable^  of  reprefenting  the  piercing  glance  of  genius,  as  it  darts 
from  objedi  toobjedt;  as  it  penetrates  with  the  irrefilUbility  of 

light- 
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lightning ; as  it  irradiates,  dazzles,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 
alfumes  at  plealure  a robe  of  light,  or  fnrowds  itfelf  in  darknefs  ? 
Can  the  image  of  lire  be  conveyed  in  the  colour  of  India-ink,  or 
the  expreffion  of  life  by  clay  or  oil  ? J t is  with  phyfionomy,.  as  with 
every  other  objefl  of  taPce,  from  the  moft  grofsly  material  up  to 
the  moft  delicately  relined,  from  the  phylical  relilh  of  our  ordinary 
food,  up  to  the  moral  fenfe  of  the  fublimeft  truths  j we  feel,  but  are 
incapable  of  exprefting  fully,  qur  fenfations. 

How  imperfect  is  expreffion  in  the  following  lines  of  Virgil  t 

Love,  anguilh,  wrath,  and  grief  to  madnefs  wrought, 
f‘  Defpair,  and  fecret  lham.e,  and  confcious  thought 
f ‘ Of  inborn  v/orth,  his  laboring  foul  opprefs’d. 

Roll’d  in  his  eyes,  and  rag’d  within  his  breaft.^ 

By  how  many  accidents,  lefs  or  more  important,  phylical  as  well 
^s  moral;  by  how  many  fecvet  circumftances,  changes,  paffions ; by- 
how  many  varieties,  in  refpeft  of  drefs  and  attitude,  not  to  mention 
the  inceffant  play  of  light  and  lhade  ; may  the  moft  expert  artift: 
be  led  into  an  error,  and  made  to  fee  a face  in  a falfe  point  of 
view  !—»or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  more  accurately,  how  calily  may  an 
erroneous  judginent  be  impofed  upon  us,  through  fuch  means,  re- 
fpecling  a particular  face,  and  its  correfponding  expreffion  of  cha- 
iradler! 

How  poffible  is  it,  then,  to  be  miftaken  in  the  elfential  qualities 
pf  charadler,  and  to  adopt,  as  the  balls  of  our  decilions  and  judg- 
ment, what  is  purely  accidental! 

Zimmerman  has  obferved,  that,  ‘‘  The  moft  fenlible  man  in  cer- 

tain  moments  of  languor  has  a perfect  refemblance  to  a change- 
“ ling.”  To  be  fare  he  is  right,  if  nothing  be  taken  into  confider- 
ation  but  the  adtual  polition  for  the  moment,  of  the  moveable  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  face*» 

Life 

* ?ut  the  fcienceof  phyfiognomy  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  momen- 
taiyfigns  that  attend  the  outward  appearance,  and  are  not  the  conllant  inward 

tokens 
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Life  is  befides  fubjetl  to  revolutions  which  may  occafion  the  toi 
tal  erafure  of  (ome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhing  features ; for  exam- 
ple, to  what  a pitch  may  the  fmall-pox  disfigure  a face,  and  im- 
print on  it  traces  never  to  be  erafed  ! How  are  the  moft  delicate 
and  diflinaive  features  deranged  and  confounded  by  this  dif- 
temper,  and  every  mark  of  charafter  by  which  we  knew  them 
effaced  f 

It  is  only  by  a knowledge  of  phyfionomy,  that  we  can  difeover 
the  fituation  of  the  foul  by  the  expreflion  of  the  countenance, 
W’hich  fometimes  is  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  face,  that  one  may 
at  firft  fight  know  a man  of  Ihrewd  underftanding,  and  a man  of 
fine  feelings,  from  one  of  an  incurious  and  brutifh  difpofition ; fo 
' often  is  the  face  the  certain  index  of  the  fecret  difpofitions 
of  the  heart:  and  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  in  this  judg- 
ment, it  is  from  artful  diffimulation  of  intentions  corrupted 
by  intereft,  which  often  obliges  the  face  to  wear  appearances 
foreign  to  the  fituation  of  the  mind.  Yet  it  is  admirable  to  fee 
the  change  fome  critical  circumftances  in  life  will  produce  in  the 
human  countenance ; but  we  are  chiefly  to  judge  of  the  counte- 
nance in  its  calm,  unfophifticated  ftate  : thofe  fituations,  however, 
that  call  it  forth  to  public  view,  are  very  interefting  to  behold. 
Perhaps  I may  introduce  a few  hints  more  upon  this  in  another 
place  ; but  there  is  one  remark  yet  which  I rnufl  not  now  omit. 

With  the  pureft  intentions,  and  in  the  honefl  and  praife-wor- 
thy  reftitude  of  an  upright  heart ; with  the  greateft  abilities,  and 
with  a mind  the  mod  philofophical,  the  phyfionomift  is  ftill  but  a 
man.  In  fhort,  as  perfediou  is  not  the  lot  of  humanity,  he  is  not 

tokens  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  with  much  vacancy  of  countenance, 
poffelTed  an  amazing  profundity  of  erudition,  and  mathematical  learning  ! it 
was  this  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  pronounce  him  a fool ; 
but  King  Charles  II.  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion.  Cicero,  guided  by  the  fame 
fallacious  figns,  adhered  to  Pompey;  imagining  that  one  with  fo  fmooth  a 
face  as  Csfar,  whofe  hair  flowed  in  waving  ringlets  down  his  back,  with 
fringed  and  taffclled  gown,  and  who  was  particularly  fearful  left  the  fmalleft 
accident  Ihould  diforder  his  drefs— would  conteft  in  fo  arduous  an  entcrprizc 
as  the  dominion  of  the  empire. 


only 
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only  fubje£l  to  error,  but  is  likewife  under  the  influence  of  par- 
tiality, though  he  ought  not  to  be  afFefted  fo  much  by  things  around 
him  j yet  even  without  perceiving  it  himfelf,  he  will  always  fway 
more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other.  Seldom  can  he  refrain  from 
viewing  objefis  as  they  bear  a certain  relation  to  himfelf,  and  his 
own  peculiar  opinions,  propenfities,  or  averfions.  , 

Theconfufed  recolleftion  of  what  yielded  pleafure  or  excited  dif- 
gujfi,  alTociated  in  the  mind  with  a particular  phylionomy,by  accef- 
fory  or  fortuitous  circumftances ; the  impreflion  which  an  admira- 
ble or  horrible  objeft,  an  amiable  or  offenfive  form,  has  left  in  the 
imagination ; poflibly  may,  and  every  one  can  feel  that  it  neceffarily 
muft,  influence  his  obfervations  and  decifions.  For  this  reafon, 
until  phyfiognomy  can  be  taught  by  angels  inftead  of  men,  it  mull 
have  infinite  difficulties  to  encounter.  I believe  I can  fay  this  is 
granting  to  fceptics  in  our  fcience,  all  they  can  reafonably  aik. 
May  we  not  hope  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  re- 
fcarches  we  fhall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  folve  more  than  one  of  thefe 
difficulties,  which  at  firft  fight  muft  appear  to  the  reader,  perhaps 
to  the  author  himfelf,  beyond  all  powers  of  folution. 

I find  it  impoflible,  however,  to  difmifs  this  part  of  my  fubjcit 
before  I have  releafed  my  mind  from  an  anxiety  which  lies  heavy 
upon  it,  and  which  has  indeed  hitherto  efcaped  me.  It  is  this, 
that  men  of  weak  minds,  and  deftitute  of  every  pretenfion  to  phi- 
lofophy,  who  never  made,  and  never  will  be  capable  of  making, 
any  thing  that  dcferves  the  name  of  obfervation,  may,  under  the 
authority  of  my  work,  aflume  the  charafterof  phyfiognomifts.  To 
fuch  let  me  juft  whifper  in  their  ears—“  It  is  not  by  barely  reading 
“ my  book,  were  it  ten  times  more  profound,  and  as  perfe£l  as  long 
“ experience  and  intenfe  ftudy  can  make  it,  that  you  can  become 
**  phyfionomifts,  any  more  than  a man  can  ftart  up  into  a mafter  in 
“ painting  from  having  copied  the  drawings  of  Preyfler,  and  ftu- 
“ died  the  Theories  of  Hagedorn  and  De  Piles;  juft  as  no  one  can 
“ become  a Ikilful  phyfician  merely  from  having  attended  Boer- 
**  haave’s  Ledlures  ; nor  a profound  politician,  becaufe  he  has  per- 
“ haps  read  Grotius  and  Puftendorff,  or  gotten  Montefc^uieu  by 
^ heart,’* 
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But  I blow  there  are  further  objefHons  and  difficulties  j-^et 
mentioned;  and  if  I do  not  bring  them  forward,  I may  perhaps  be 
blamed,  and  told  that  I am  unable  to  anfwer  them;  therefore  1 lhall 
proceed  to  confider  a particular  objeäiion  which  appears  to  have 
fome  weight,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  frequently  repeated. 

It  will  naturally  be  faid,  that  every  man  differs  from  every  others 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  not  only  no  one  face,  but  no  one  feature  of  a 
face,  no  nofe,  no  eye,  nor  any  other  part  of  a face,  perfedUy  refeni- 
bles  another : hence,  every  attempt  to  clafs  them  mull  be  abfurd  ; 
and  every  thing  being  indeterminate,  confufed  and  uncertain  in  the 
pretended  claffes  which  are  meant  to  be  eilabliflied,  phyfiognomy 
falls  to  the  ground.  This  objedion,  which  has  been  held  up  as 
ihfurmountable,  lofes  all  its  force,  when  you  confider  that  it  applies 
equally  to  all  fciences,  to  every  fpecies  of  knowledge,  and  is  accord* 
ingly  refuted  already  by  every  fcience  in  particular.  May  not  the 
fame  thing  be  faid  of  all  objedls,  and  even  of  all  their  attributes  ? 
Does  not  every  objed  we  fee  differ  in  fome  refpedl  from  another j 
though  the  fame  kind  of  objedl,  and  all  its  attributes  alfo?  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  moft  limple  and  familiar  of  all  objeds — the 
iftature  ol  the  human  body ; who  will  deny  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
£ud  two  perfons  of  precifely  the  fame  height  \ 

But  can  this  be  alledged  as  a feafon  againft  claffing  men  accord- 
ing to  their  iize,  for  exploding  the  vulgar  cuftom,  and  difputing  the 
propriety  of  the  common  divifion  into  five  claffes ; viz.  the  dwarf- 
ifh,  fhort,  middle-fized,  tall,  and  gigantic  ? Whoever  thought  of 
advancing  afimilarobjedion  againlt  the  art  of  medicine  ? or  againft 
the  dodrine  of  the  diverfity  of  difeafes  ? What  holds  good  in  this 
cafe,  rnufl  be  fo  in  every  other:  no  one  is  the  fame  in  every  indivi- 
dual; and  what  would  be  thought  of  that  phyfician,  who  without 
employing  phyfiological  or  pathological  phyfiognomy,  or  without 
conlulting  in  every  particular  cafe  his  phyfiognomical  fentiment, 
without  permitting  his  fpirit  of  obfervation  to  ad,  fliould  tie  him- 
felf  down  to  treat  every  difeafe  according  to  its  fpecific  clafs,  with- 
out once  thinking  to  modify  his  preferipdons  in  conformity  to  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  which  he  obferved  in  his  patient  ? Can  this* 
howevet,  be  urged  as  a reafon  for  denouncing  all  claffification  of 

difeafes  ? 
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difeafes  ? Is  it  fair  therefore  to  deny  that  fome  have  a greater  re- 
femblance  than  others  ? that  there  are  many  reducible  to  the  fame 
clafs  ? and  that  of  confequence,  in  the  treatment  of  them,  they 
may,  with  drift  propriety,  be  fubjefted  to  a claffical  regimen  ? 

^ It  may,  however,  with  fome  juftice  be  faid,  that  this  claffifica- 
tion,  and  thefe  abllraftions,  and  all  the  reafonings  refulting  there- 
from, materially  injure  the  fciences,  check  the  mind  in  its  progrefs, 
and  lead  it  from  the  important  ftudy  of  Nature,  which  being  indi- 
vidual in  every  thing,  is  the  only  fource  of  truth.  There  is  no- 
thing that  reds  on  a more  certain  foundation ; but  you  muft  not,  on 
that  account,  attempt  to  decry  all  abftraftion,  and  clalfihcation,  as 
inaccuraet,  falfe,  and  injurious ; and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  furround  them,  they  are  not  only  of  the  higheft  utility, 
but  indifpenfably  ncccflary.  This  fubjeft,  confidering  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  highly  deferves  a diftinft  and  a philofophical  invelli- 
gation.  At  prefent  I (hail  content  myfelf  with  enforcing  a remark 
already  made — ‘ That  every  judgment  we  form  is,  ftriftly  fpeak- 
ing,  nothing  but  comparifon,  and  claffification  ; nothing  more  than 
the  approximation  of  objefts,  and  the  contraRing  thofe  we  do  not 
know,  with  thofe  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge,’ 


Shall  it  be  faid  exclufively  of  Phyfiognomy,  « that,  becaufe  of 
individual  differences,  is  admits  neither  of  claffification  nor  ab- 
ilraftion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  treated  fcientifically.’  Allow- 
ing the  truth  of  this  argument,  how  eafy  would  it  be  to  prove,  that 
we  ought  to  give  over  fpeaking  ! for  of  what  does  language  confift, 
but  terms,  calculated  to  exprefs  general  ideas ; excepting,  indeed, 
the  names  of  men,  edifices,  cities,  places,  and  thofe  of  ibme  ani- 
mals. Every  term  which  expreffes  a general  idea,  is  merely  the 
name  of  a clafs  of  things,  or  of  the  properties,  the  qualities,  which 
refemble  each  other,  and  which,  in  manyrefpefts,  neverthelefs  dif- 
fer, Although  virtue  and  vice  form  two  difiinft  claffes  of  aftions 
and  difpofitions ; yet  every  virtuous  aftion  materially  differs  from 
every  pther  virtuous  aftion  : this  diverfity  is  fo  great,  to  the  point 
of  feparation  where  vice  commences,  that  certain  aftions  feem  to 
belong  to  neither  clafs. 

VoL.  1. 
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It  is  ufual  to  fay  of  a convivial  company,  « They  wefe  all  ver^ 
merry  f and,  I dcfire  to  alk,  What  is  meant  by  the  word  Merr)^, 
more  than  a clafs  of  fenfations  di£ferently  modified  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  to  which  the  aftual  fituation  of  each  individual  gives 
a new  modification  ? There  are  fifty  terms  exprefiive  of  pleafurc 
and  fatisfadfion  ; and  yet  how  many  fhades  and  degrees  ftill  remain 
to  be  filled  up,  how  many  cafes  which  do  not  belong  to  any  of  thefe 
claiies  ! Many  of  the  founds  we  utter,  cannot  be  reduced  to  wri- 
ting ; but  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  a particular  fign  muft  be 
invented  for  every  individual  fituation,  for  every  variation,  every 
breath,  every  motion  ? To  attempt  it,  were  at  once  to  aim  at  being 
God, 
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Difficulty  of  obtaining  the  true  physiognomical 

SPIRIT  OF  observation. 


ALTHOUGH  a talent  for  obfemtion  feems  to  be  eafily  ac- 
quired,  the  very  reverfe  is  the  faft.  The  proficient  muft  attentively 

of  an  objefl : he  muft  view 
it^  firft  diflmaiy,  in  us  feveral  parts,  and  next  compare  the  whole 
with  other  objcas,  either  real  or  poffible,  before  he  can  acquire  a 
juft  perception  of  the  individual  and  particular  qualities  of  an  ob- 
jea,  confidered  feparately  and  combined,  fo  as  not  to  confound  the 
charaaers  and  diftmaions  that  belong  to  it,  with  thofe  of  other 
objeas,  however  clofe  the  refemblance  may  happen  to  be. 

The  contradiaory  opinions  of  different  perfons,  in  viewing  the 
fame  portrait,  which  may  often  be  obferved,  is  fufficient  to  prove 
ow  rare  y a judicious  fpmt  of  nice  difcernment  is  to  be  found  : I 
ave  feen  ingeriions  men,  and  celebrated  phyfionomifts,  confound 
p itraits  and  fiihouettes  which  were  entirely  different,  and  iden. 
tify  charaaers  of  the  moft  diftant  retbmblance.  But  t!ie  miftake  is 

falfe  refemblances  have  been  difcovered  between  certain  portraits 
or  filhouettes,  and  living  charaaers ; even  caricatures  change  into 
cxaa  hkeneffes,  and  not  unfrequently  pafs  for  pure  ideal  forms. 
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The  bulk  of  mankind,  in  like  manner,  feize  upon  fome  trifling  ira- 
perl'edion  in  their  fellow.creatures,  feme  flander,  or  perhaps  a hear- 
fay,  and  from  thence  immediately  deduce  a general  character.  It 
is  this  haftinefs  which  gives  birth  to  a thoufand  untruths  ; and  it  is 
thus  that  a thoufand  imperfefl  and  faulty  portraits  pafs  for  perfect 
likenelTes, 

From  hence  have  been  derived  the  moft  powerful  objedHons  to 
the  fcience.  ilfclf ; from  a want  of  accuracy  and  attention,  refem- 
blances  have  been  falfely  denominated  ; and  even  portrait-painters 
thcmfelves  fometimes  fail  into  miftakes  of  this  kind.  When,  on  a 
future  occalion,  I fpeak  of  Portrait-Painting,  I fliall  take  the  li- 
berty of  pointing  out  fome  of  the  faults  which  I have  remarked,  in 
this  refpefl,  among  that  clafs  of  Painters, 

My  objedl  is,  to  warn  the  inexperienced  Phyfionomift  againft 
ambiguous  and  hafty  comparifons  and  decifions,  and  to  beware  of 
pronouncing,  till  he  is  pofitive  tliat  no  refemblance  can  be  found 
between  two  faces,  where  there  is  none,  and  of  confounding  two 
faces  which  are  alike.  But  now  for  fome  examples. 


FOUR  PROFILES.  Sec  the  oppofite  Plate. 

At  the  firfl  glance  of  thefe  Prcflles,  many  would  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
that,  except  in  the  head-drcls,  they  have  a pcrfedl  refemblance  : 
had  they  been  produced  feparateiy  at  diflant  intervals,  and  had  the 
locks  been  difpoled  in  the  fame  manner,  the  major  part  of  ob- 
fervers  would  inllantly  have  faid,  ‘ There  is  a face  which  I have 
feen  before  two  or  three  times.’  Although  the  four  faces  now  un- 
der confideration,  exhibit  nothing  heterogeneous,  there  is  yet  in 
them  a wide  diflerence  of  charaäer  : fo  far  as  filters  refemble  each 
other,  they  have  a likenefs.  The  forehead  of  No.  4 is  much  infe- 
rior to  thofe  of  the  other  three.  The  nofe  of  No.  2 is  the  moft 
beautiful,  and  difeovers  the  greateft  lhare  of  penetration.  In  Pro- 
file 4,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  has  by  no  means  fo  much  fpirit  as 

that 
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fliatoftKcotlier  three;  the  third,  in  this  refpea,  evidently  merits 
the  preference,  the  eye  of  which  is  alfo  the  moll  intelligent  of  the 
whole.  There  are  the  marks  of  childifh  timidity  in  the  mouth  of 
No.  2,  which  forms  a contrail  with  the  nofe  : this  does  not  appear 
in  the  three  other  mouths,  that  of  4 in  particular  reprefeiiting  rude- 
nefs  and  infenfibility,  rather  than  childiflmefs. 

Several  other  differences  might  be  pointed  out,  were  it  neceffary; 
but  enough  is  faid,  I trull,  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  the  greatell  exaCtnefs  and  fagacity  mull  be  employed  in  the 
Iludy  of  Phyfionomies.  He  cannot  but  obferve,  that  an  apparent 
rcfemblance  may  lead  into  miilakes  refpefling  very  charadteriHic 
differences. 

II. 

CARICATURE  OF  LORD  ANSON.  See  the  Plate. 

A Phyfionomy  fo  marked  as  that  of  Lord  Anfon,  cannot  he  dis- 
figured fomuch  as  to  become  wholly  obfcured.  A perfon  who  has 
but  once  feen  the  face  of  this  great  Admiral,  whether  when  living, 
or  a portrait,  will  exclaim,  on  viewing  thefe  caricatures,  ‘ That  is 
‘ Anfon  r and  yet  every  one  of  them  widely  differs  from  the 
other.  An  accurate  obferver  will  difeover  innumerable  differences  : 
‘ Thefe  are,  fays  he,  three  disfigured  reprefentations  of  a great  man, 
‘ whom  the  utmoä  powers  of  caricature  cannot  wholly  degrade, 
‘ The  firll  face,  fhaded,  is  that  of  a man  who  fays  with  wifdrm, 
“ I will,”  and  with  firmnefs,  “ lean.”  A vaft  proied  is  viffoly 
‘ expreffed  by  the  arch  of  the  forehead  ; and,  for  its  execution,  you 
‘ may  trull  the  eye-brows.  Forehead  2,  does  not  trace  plans  fo  lu- 
‘ minous,  nor  fo  well  digefted  as  thofe  of  forehead  3 ; aud  they 

* again  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  forehead  i . On  the  other  hand,  the 

* nofe  2 announces  more  judgment  than  the  n.ffe  of  the  firll  figuie, 
‘ for  there  is  lefs  cavity  in  the  curve  which  forms  it,  drawn  from 
‘ the  eyebrows.  The  3 is  more  charadlerillic  and  manly  than  the 
‘ 2,  The  mouth  i expreffes  more  wifdom  and  tafle  than  mouth 
‘ 2 ; and  the  3 more  ability  and  firmnefs  than  the  other  tw^.  In 

* the  eyes  of  the  firll  figure  there  is  fomething  more  charafferiftic 

‘ than 
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* than  In  thofe  of  the  third  ; but  they  arc  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
‘ fecondd 


s ni. 

As  a third  example,  I fliall  add  an  ideal  head  after  Raphael,  front 
the  Athenian  fchool.  ‘ They  are  three  beautiful  faces  taken  from 
the  ideal  world,*  a perfon  polTeffed  of  the  true  phyiiognomical  fen- 
timent  would  fay.  To'  which  may  be  added,  by  the  Genius  of 
Obfervation,  ‘ The  three  are  all  beautiful ; but,  however,  a dif- 
< tincHon  muft  be  made.  The  forehead  3,  though  it  be  not  drawn 

* with  fufficient  accuracy,  poffeffes  the  moll  thought,  and  materially 
‘ differs  from  the  firft  and  fecond.  Forehead  2 would  be  the  moll 

* noble,  if  the  point  where  it  meets  the  root  of  the  nofe  were  not  he> 

‘ terogeneous.  The  harfhnefs  of  the  forehead  i is  infupportable* 

‘ The  eye-brow  2,  is  the  moft  thinking  of  the  three.  Jn  the  out- 
‘ line  of  nofe  i,  the  upper  part  is  the  moft  noble.  Nofe  3 has  the 

* advantage  of  the  others  in  the  contour  of  the  lower  part,  and  of  the 
‘ noftril ; that  of  the  firft  is  fhocking.  Of  the  upper  lipS,  that  of 
‘ figure  3 has  the  leaft  delicacy.  The  under  lips  are  all  badly 
‘ drawn  ; and  the  three, chins  are  all  wretehed.* 

Comparifons  fuch  as  thefe  exercife  and  roufe  the  fpirit  of  obfer- 
ration.  In  this  view,  begin  always  with  feparating  and  fimplify- 
ing  objects  j compare,  obferve,  every  part,  every  line,  and  every 
point,  as  if  the  only  objedl  in  view  were  to  obferve  and  compare 
that  alone  ; and,  afterwards,  compound  all  the  difterent  parts  into 
anew  whole. 
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THE  TRUE  PHYSIONOMIST. 

MOST  men  imagine  that  their  capacities  are  fuited  to  almoß 
every  fcience,  and  that  they  are  equal  to  any  undertaking  ; but,  on 
accurate  inveftigation,  the  very  reverfe  will  appear  to  be  the  fail. 
All  men  who  have  learned  to  write,  have  a tafle  for  drawing ; but 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  arrives  at  excellence  in  the  art  of  defign. 
To  Poetry,  Eloquence, and  Phyfiognomy, the  pretenders  are  equally 
numerous,  and  their  fuccefs  may  be  eftimated  after  the  fame  man- 
ner ; notwithftanding  the  latter  fcience  requires  only  the  proper  ufc 
of  eyes  and  ears.  It  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  point  out  the 
charailers  Avhich  difeinguifh  thofe  who- arc  and  thofe  who  are  not 
to  expeil  proficiency  as  Phyfionomifls ; the  latter  I would  by  all 
means  dilcourage,  for  a fmatterer  in  this  fcience,  with  a feeble 
mind,  and  a corrupted  heart,  is  not  only  the  mofl  contemptible, 
but  the  mofl  dangerous,  of  mankind. 

It  is  wholly  imprailicable  to  become  an  excellent  Phyiionomifl 
without  the  advantage  of  a good  figure.  The  handfomefl  Painters 
have  arrived  at  the  greatefl  eminence  in  their  art : Rubens,  Van 
Dyk,  dhid  Raphael,  who  prefent  thröe  degrees  of  male  beauty,  are 
alfo  three  geniufes  in  Painting,  but  each  of  a diiFerent  order. 
The  mod  highly-favoured  Phyfionomills,  with  refpedl  to  their  ex- 
terior, will  always  be  found  the  mod  intelligent.  As  the  virtuous 
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man  is  fitted  bed  to  judge  of  virtue,  and  the  man  of  integrity  t© 
decide  in  cafes  of  juftice  and  equity  ; fo,  perfons  who  have  the 
mod  beautiful  faces  are  bed  qualified  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  Phyfionomies,  and  of  perceiving  what  is  defeftive  and 
faulty.  Phyfiognomy,  probably,  would  be  lefs  in  repute,  w^as  beauty 
in  men  feldomer  to  occur.  What  ability  and  penetration  did  the 
ancients  in  this  refpeCl  pofiefs,  and  how.  few  of  the  moderns  arc 
able  to  rival  them  ! The  nature  of  our  climates,  the  form  of  our 
governments,  the  polifh  and  edeminacy  of  our  manners,  are  all  ob- 
ftruaions  in  the  road  to  improvement.  The  cultivation  of  'letters, 
our  unfubdantial  aliments,  the  clofenefs  and  heat  of  our  apartments, 
the  general  ufe  of  pernicious  liquors,  all,  alas  ! concur  to  extin- 
gui  r the  tottering  remains  of  that  vigour  tranfmitted  to  us  by  our 
ancedors.  In  other  times,  thofe  who  laboured  under  any  bodily 
dcfedl,  the  lame,  the  blind,  one  whofe  nofe  ivas  flat,  were  all  for- 
'bidden  to  appear  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  : in  like  manner  mud 
the  entrance^  into  the  fanftuary  of  Phyfiognomy  be  guarded,^  to 
exclude  all  who  appear  before  it  with  a perverfe  heart,  fquinting 
eyes,  a mifliapen  forehead,  and  a didorted  mouth.  ‘ The  light  of 
the  body  is  the  eye  ; if  therefore  thine  eye  be  Angle,  thy  whole 
body  fiiall  be  full  of  light ; but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  fhali  be  full  of  darknefs.  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  the  light 
which  is  in  thee  be  not  darknefs.  For  if  the  light  which  is  in  thee 
be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that  darknefs ! But  if  thy  whole  body  be 
full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  fhall  be  full  of  light, 
as  when  the  bright  fhining  of  a candle  doth  give  thee  light. 

who  aims  at  becoming  a Phyfionomift,  mud  ferioufly  con- 
' fider  the  preceding  words. Eye  ! which  art  capable  of  behold- 

ing objefts  in  their  true  date,  without  exaggerating  one  tittle  ! thou 
art  the  mod  perteft  image  of  reafon  and  wifdom  ! In  truth,  thou 
art  both  reafon  and  wifdcm,  not  the  image  of  either  : the  Phyfio- 
nomid  fees  nothing  without  thy  vivifying  light ; darknefs  furrounds 
him,  which  ever  way  he  turns. 

He  who  is  capable  of  afferting,  though  but  once  in  his  life,  that 
a man’s  figure  fignifies  nothing,  that  his  face  is  no  index  of  the 

mind,  that  all  foreheads  are  equal  in  figmfication,  that  there  is  no 

difference 
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difFerence  between  one  ear  and  another,  or  other  fuchdike  ab- 
furdities — placing  all  his  difcernment  in  adlions  only — will  never 
be  a phyfionomift.  He  who  prefers  art  to  truth,  and  manner  in. 
painting  to  corredlnefs  of  delign ; who  values  the  almoft  fuper- 
iiatural  labour  of  Van  der  Werf,  and  the  ivory  tint  of  his  fleßi 
more  than  a head  of  Guido  ; who  manifefts  no  fatisfadlion  in  por- 
ing over  the  landfcapes  of  Geffner  ; he  who  cannot  comfortably 
reft  his  foot  in  the  Ark  oF  the  celebrated  Bodmer  ; who  difcovers 
not,  in  the  Apoftles  of  Klopftock,  what  is  moft  fublime  in  human 
nature— an  Archangel  in  his  Eloa,  and  in  his  Chrift  relieving 
Samma  the  God  Man  ; he  who  difcerns  nothing  in  Goethius  but 
a Wit,  who  confider  Haller  as  a harfti  writer,  and  Herder  as  an 
obfcure  one  ; he  whofe  heart  is  infenfible  of  a foft  emotion  on 
viewing  the  head  of  Antinous,  whofe  foul  is  not  elevated  at  th® 
fublimity  of  the  Apollo,  and  who  feels  it  not  even  after  Winkel- 
mann ; he  who  is  not  moved,  as  it  were,  to  the  Ihedding  of  tears, 
in  contemplating  thefe  ruins  of  the  ancient  ideal  perfedlion  of  hu- 
manity, at  the  degradation  of  Man,  and  of  Art  his  imitator ; he 
who,  in  viewing  antiques,  difcovers  not  in  Cicero  a head  luminous 
and  intelligent,  in  Caefar  the  charaäeriftics  of  courage  and  enter- 
prife,  in  Solon  the  profoundeft  wifdom,  in  Brutus  unfhaken  firm- 
nefs^  in  Plato  wifdom  almoft  divine  ; he  who,  in  examining  mo- 
dern medallions,  difcovers  not  in  Montefquieu  the  moft  perfeft  fa- 
gacity  j in  Haller  a tranquil  and  refleöing  look,  with  an  exqui- 
fitely  refined  tafle  ; in  Locke  a profound  thinker ; in  Voltaire  the 
keen  fatirifl  ; that  Man  who  is  incapable  of  thefe  difcriminations, 
will  never  attain  to  the  charaäer  of  a middling  phyfionomift. 

He  who  does  not  evince  an  emotion  of  deference,  on  furprifing 
a benevolent  man  in  the  afl  of  conferring  a favour,  as  he  thought, 
unobferved  ; he  who  is  not  agitated  by  the  plaintive  voice  of  in- 
nocence, by  the  ingenuous  look  of  pure  modefly,  by  the  afpeft  of 
a lovely  infant  repofing  in  the  bofom  of  its  mother,  who  forcibly 
manifefts  her  fondnefs,  by  inhaling  the  air  he  breathes ; he  who  is 
not  feelingly  touched  on  prelTing  the  hand  of  a fincere  friend  ; he 
who  is  infenfible  to  all  thefe  obje61s,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
their  impreflions,  will,  rather  than  become'  a phyfionomift,  murder 
his  own  father. 
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If  thefe,  then,  are  the  objeffions  to  a phyiionomiftj.what  are  the 
qualities  requifite  to  the  formation  of  that  charafter  ? They  are, 
firft — A good  figure,  a body  well-proportioned,  delicate  organiza- 
tion, fenfes  fufceptible  of  being  eafily  moved,  and  of  faithfully- 
imparting  to  the  foul  the  impreffion  of  outward  objects  ; and  he 
muß  have  a penetrating,  juft,  and  quick  eye.  All  this  I have  faid 
before  ; but  its  importance  demanded  a repetition. 

Acute  fenfes  folicit  the  mind  to  obfervation  ; and  obfervation 
greatly  contributes  to  perfefl  the  fenfes,  as  it  pofTeffes  a regulating 
power  over  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cleareft  light  is  not  al- 
ways found  in  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  talent  for  obfervation  ; 
for,  in  this  refpeft,  ordinary  perfons  have  often  the  advantage  of 
men  of  genius.  Blind  Sanderfon,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  blefled 
with  a fmall  degree  of  light,  would  have  been  a nice  obferver. 

The  very  Soul  of  Phyfiognomy  confifts  in  perceiving  objefls 
with  a diftinguilhing  eye  ; he  who  profelTes  this  fcience,  ought  to 
be  equally  acute,  prompt,  accurate,  and  extenlive  in  his  fpirit  of 
obfervation,  To  obferve  is  to  be  attentive  : attention  is  th^  di- 
re£Uon  of  the  mind  to  a scertain  objefl,  which  it  felefts  from  a great 
number  of  others  furrounding  it  5 this  objecl  Attention  will  con- 
fider  narrowly,  no  other  will  interfere  to  the  exclulion  of  that  un- 
der confideration,  its  llgns  and  its  chara6lers  will  be  analyfed, 
and  of  coiifequence  they  muft  be  accurately  diftinguilhed.  The 
ufe  of  judgment  is,  to  obferve,  to  pay  attention,  to  difcriminate, 
and  to  difcover  refemblance  and  dilTimilitude,  proportion  and 
difproportion  : the  phyfionomift,  therefore,  who  poflelTes  not  an 
exquifite  judgment,  is  wholly  precluded  from  making  accurate  ob- 
fervations,  he  is  unable  to  arrange  and  compare,  and  to  deduce  the 
necelfary  confequcnces.  Phyfiognomy  is  the  logic  of  corporeal 
differences  j it  is  judgment  reduced  to  pradlice.  To  fee  neither 
too  little  nor  too  much,  but  exaflly  what  the  objeft  reprefents  \ not 
to  add  or  fupprefs  a tittle  ; requires  all  the  depth,  all  the  folidity 
of  judgment,  of  which  a human  being  is  capable. 

To  the  qualifications  already  enumerated,  the  real  phyfionomift 
muft  polTefs  a ftrong  and  lively  imagination,  a quick  and  penetra- 
jing  underftanding ; imagination,  to  view  every  feature  clearly,  and 

without 


without  labour  ; to  recal  them  to  mind,  as  occahon  may  require  5 
to  arrange  the  images  in  his  head  without  the  fmalleft  confulion, 
and,  in  fhort,  to  aft  with  the  fame  eafe  as  if  the  objefts  of  his 
contemplation  were  aftually  in  his  fight,  and  as  if  it  refied  wholly 
with  himfelf  to  alter  them  as  his  fancy  might  diftate — Under- 
flanding,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  refemblance  of  figns  to  other  ob- 
jefts, when  thofe  figns  are  already  difcovered  t for  infiance,  if  he 
obferves  in  a head  or  a forehead  fomething  charafteriftic,  thofe 
traits  are  infiantly  imprinted  on  his  imagination,  and  his  under- 
Handing  prefents  him  with  the  refembiances  which  help  to  deter- 
mine thcfe  images,  and  clothe  them  with  fomewhat  more  of  fign 
and  expreflion.  He  mufi  be  capable  of  feifing  approximations  for 
every  charafteriftic  feature  which  has  been  obferved,  and  of  deter- 
mining the  different  degrees  of  it  by  the  aid  of  his  underftanding, 
which  ought  to  be  habitually  exercifed  ; for  it  is  the  underfiand- 
ing  alone  which  creates,  and  forms,  the  phyfiognomical  language,' 
which,  however,  has  hitherto  been  moil  wretchedly  defeftive. 

No  man  can  fay,  ‘ I am  an  accomplifhed  phyfionomift,*  with- 
out he  has  acquired  the  utmoft  copioufnefs  of  language  ; and  even 
then,  his  claim  to  that  charafter  in  its  fulleft  extent,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ; it  is  necelfary  that  he  fiiould  create  a new  language, 
more  exprelTive  than  any  at  prefent  known  : he  mufi  range  the 
whole  extent  of  the  habitable  globe,  in  fearch  of  every  work  of 
' genius,  of  art,  and  of  tafte  ; every  colleftion  of  words  mufi  be  fub- 
fervient  to  his  purpofe. 

A juft  knowledge  of  drawing  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  language  j without  this  acquirement,  he  cannot  be 
confident  in  his  decifions,  nor  will  his  determinations  bear  the  im- 
prefs  of  folidity.  A Painter  who  is  verfed  in  the  theory  of  his 
profefiion,  and  who  is  continually  reducing  it  to  pra'ftice  ; a Phy- 
iiciari  who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  medicine,  and  who 
daily  vifits  a great  number  of  patients  ; mufi  certainly  be  mofe 
qualified  to  decide  on  painting  and  medicine,  than  thofe  who  pof- 
fes  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  none  of  the  praftice  ! 
The  moft  natural  language  of  phyfiognomy  is  drawing ; it  is  its 
firft  and  furefi  expreflion  j it  wonderfully  alTifts  the  imagination, 
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is  the  only  true  medium  of  fixing  with  certainty,  of  portraying,  of 
rendering  fenfible  an  infinite  number  of  figns,  of  expreflions,  of 
fhades,  which  words  cannot  defcribe,  and  which  can  only  be  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  pencil.  The  phyfionomift  who  does  not  draw  with 
freedom,  with  corredlnefs,  and  charafteriftically,  will  fuffer  a mul- 
titude of  highly  important  obfervations  to  efcape  ; he  cannot  retain 
them  in  his  memory,  and  of  necelTity  muft  be  unable  to  impart 
them  to  any  one  elfe. 

A perfed  knowledge  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  in- 
difpenfably  requifite : the  phyfionomift  muft  be  perfectly  acquainted 
not  only  with  all  the  parts  which  are  expofed  to  view,  but  alfo  with 
the  connedlion,  the  arrangement,  and  the  reparation  of  the  muf- 
cles.  To  prove  himfelf  an  adept  in  phyfiognomical  language,  he 
muft  know  the  higheft  ideal  perfedion  of  the  human  body,  and  be 
capable  of  difeovering,  at  the  firft  glance,  every  irregularity  in  the 
folid  and  mufcular  parts,  and  apply  to  all  of  them  their  proper 
name. 

Phyfiology,  or  the  fcience  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  body 
in  a ftate  of  health,  with  the  Temperaments,  muft  alfo  be  well  un- 
derftood ; efpecially  the  colour,  the  air,  and  the  appearances  which 
refult  from  the  different  mixtures  of  the  blood  and  humours,  and 
even  the  parts  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of  the  blood  and  their 
different  proportions.  In  ftudying  the  Temperaments  he  muft  be 
attentive  to,  and  poffefs  a knowledge  of,  the  external  figns  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  nervous  fyftem ; a ftudy  much  more  neceffary 
and  much  more  eflential  than  the  theory  of  the  blood. 

The  moft  important  knowledge,  however,  to  a phyfionomift,  is 
that  of  the  Human  Heart ! and  it  is  impoflible  that  he  ftiould  de- 
cide with  the  fmalleft  propriety  on  that  of  another  man,  till  he  has 
nicely  examined  that  of  his  own,  till  he  has  unveiled  all  its  recelTes 
and  difeovered  its  moft  fecret  fprings.  Befides  the  general  utility 
of  ftudying  the  human  heart,  of  knowing  the  filiation  of  the  pro- 
penfities  and  paflions,  their  affinity  and  relations,  their Tymptoms 
and  difguifes,  the  phyfionomift  is  under  the  moft  pofitive  obliga- 
tion to  devote  himfelf  to  this  ftudy.  The  better  to  explain  my 
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Yeafon,  I ßiall  make  free  to  borrow  the  language  of  a critic  who 
has  animadverted  on  my  firfl  ElTays, 

“ The  fenfations  which  the  obferver  feels  in  confidering  any  ob- 
je£l,  have  certain  fliades  with  which  he  is  Angularly  ftruck,  and 
which  frequently  have  no  exiftence  but  for  himfelf  alone ; for  they 
may  have  a relation  only  to  the  individual  conftitution  of  his  in- 
telleftual  faculties,  and  to  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  he 
examines  every  objeft  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  he  makes  a number  of  obfervations  which  are 
of  no  ufe  to  any  body  but  himfelf : with  whatever  vivacity  he 
may  feel  thefe,  he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  communicate 
them  to  others.  Thefe  delicate  obfervations,  neverthelefs,  will 
certainly  have  an  influence  upon  the  judgments  which  the  phy- 
fionomift  forms.  Thus,  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  acquainted 
with  himfelf  (and  he  ought  in  reafon  to  make  fome  proficiency  in 
this,  before  he  undertake  the  ftudy  of  other  men)  he  muft  compare 
anew  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  with  the  way  of  thinking  that  is 
peculiar  to  him  ; he  muft  feparate  what  is  generally  granted,  from 
what  may  be  only  the  efied  of  his  individual  manner  of  ob- 
ferving.” 

Having  already,  in  other  parts  of  this  Work,  been  explicit,  it  re- 
mains only  to  fay,  once  more,  that  an  accurate  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  his  own  heart,  is  one  of  the  leading  features  which  ought 
to  mark  and  diftinguifli  the  true  phyfionomift. Ah  ! what  hu- 

miliating indications,  what  prefentiments,  do  I read  on  my  face, 
every  time  that  an  irregular  emotion  arifes  in  my  heart ! With 
downcaft  eyes,  and  averted  head,  I Ihrink  from  the  obfervation  of 
men,  and  the  reproaches  of  my  glafs.  Hqw  I ftart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes,  and  from  the  penetrating  glance  of  thofe 
of  my  fellow  creatures,  when  I deted  my  heart  in  pradifing  any 
thing  that  has  a refemblance  to  artifice,  either  towards  itfelf  or  to- 
wards another  !-■  If  you  know  not  what  it  is,  reader,  frequently 
to  blufli  at  your  thoughts  or  your  adions— -fuppofing  you  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  moft  amiable  of  men,  for  the  beft  among  us  are 
frail«—"  if,  I fay,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  ftand  with  downcaft 
eyes  before  yourfelf,  and  before  others ; if  you  dare  not  own  to 
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yourfelf,  and  confefs  to  your  friend,  that  you  perceive  in  you? 
heart  t'le  germ  of  every  vice ; if,  in  the  tranquillity  of  folitude,  be- 
fore God,  without  any  confident  but  your  own  confcience,  you 
have  not  a thoufand  times  felt  yourfelf  alhamed  ; if  you  do  not 
poffeis  power  enough  to  examine  the  progrefs  of  your  palfions  up 
to  the  very  trace,  to  inveftigate  the  firft  impulfe  which  determined 
you  to  a6l  well  or  ill,  and  to  confefs  the  whole  to  God  or  your 
friend ; if  you  have  not  a friend  whom  you  would  entruft:  with 
this  confeflion,  who  can  a6l  as  the  reprefentative  of  mankind  and  of 
Deity,  in  whofe  eyes  you  may  appear  invefted  with  the  fame  facred 
charafler  ; a friend  that  refleds  your  own  image,  and  who  fees 
his  image  reflected  from  you  ; if,  in  fliort,  you  are  not  a good  man  ; 
you  never  can  become  a good  obferver,  nor  even  a tolerable  phy- 
fionomift. 

O,  to  what  a degree  muft  your  heart  be  good,  pure,  tender,  and 
generous,  unlefs  you  intend  that  the  talent  of  obfervation  fhould 
prove  prejudicial  to  your  fellow-creatures  and  a torment  to  your- 
felf! If  you  are  devoid  of  the  fpirit  of  love,  how  can  you  difeern 
the  charadlers  of  benevolence  and  charity  ! How  fl:iall  you  trace 
the  imprefs  of  virtue,  or  the  expreffion  of  a noble  fentiment,  if  love 
lend  not  keennefs  to  the  eye  ! You  cannot  difeover  the  veftiges  of" 
them  in  a face  accidentally  disfigured,  or  that  prefents  fomething 
harlh  to  the  firfl;  glance.  Should  your  foul  be  enflaved  by  bafe 
paflions,  how  erroneoufly  will  they  didate  ! f ride,  envy,  hatred, 
and  felfifh  meannefs,  muft  be  banifhed  from  the  heart;  without 
which  ‘ thy  eye  being  evil,  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  dark- 
nefs criminality  will  be  read  on  a forehead  where  virtue  is  writ- 
ten in  legible  charaders,  and  will  fuppofe  in  others  all  the  vices  of 
which  confcience  accufes  yourfelf.  He  who  bears  any  refem- 
blance  to  your  enemy,  will  be  opprelTed  with  all  the  vices,  with  all 
the  defeds,  which  your  olfended  felf-Iove  imputes,  probably  with- 
out caufe,  to  that  enemy ; the  bad  qualities  in  that  cafe  will  be 
exaggerated ; the  amiable  ones  will  be  palTed  over  without  no- 
tice; and  nothing  will  prefent  itfelf  to  your  imagination  but  hor- 
rid deformity. 

Ah  ! if  I were  but  endowed  witli  the  fpirit  of  thofe  fublime  men 
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who  poflefled  the  gift  of  difcerning  the  inmoft  recefies  of  the  heart, 
and  of  reading  the  thoughts,  how  many  additional  touches  fhoulc}. 

I yet  add  to  the  moral  charadler  appertaining  to  the  phyfionomift  I 
He  ought  to  know  the  world  perfectly  ; and  to  attain  this  know- 
ledge, he  mull  alfociate  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  he 
muft  attend  them  in  every  poflible  cafe  and  htuaticn,  and  ftudy 
them  in  all  circumftances  and  lituations.  A retired  ftate  will  im«* 
pede  his  defigns ; nor  Ihould  the  aflive  fcenes  of  life  be  copied 
from  one  circle  ; in  fa£t,  the  phyfionomift  muft  travel,  he  mult 
procure  details  of  fafts  extenfive  and  various,  commence  an  ac- 
quaintance with  artifis,  and  fuch  of  the  learned  world  as  have 
made  a ferious  ftudy  of  the  knowledge  of  man  ; he  muft  converl© 
with  perfons  who  are  eminently  vicious,  as  well  as  with  thofe  who 
are  eminently  virtuous ; with  thofe  who  are  intelligent,  and  with 
thofe  who  are  uninformed,  nay  with  children  ; he  muft  have  a 
tafte  for  letters  and  for  painting,  and  indeed  for  all  the  other  works 
of  art. 

The  phyfionomift  muft  pofiefs  a foul  not  to  be  eafily  lhaken  5 
und  yet  he  muft  be  gentle,  innocent,  and  mild ; no  rude  or  boifter- 
ous  paflions  muft  invade  the  peaceful  territories  of  his  heart,  all  the 
various  avenues  and  windings  of  which  muft  be  under  his  own< 
guidance  and  direilion.  If  he  is  not  generous  and  noble  hjmfelf, 
he  cannot  difcover  generofity  and  greatnefs  in  the  charader  of 
another. 


ADDJTIOlf. 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST— ADDITION.' 


Impartial  feelings  of  felf-felt  defefts  induce  me  to  declare 
my  own  infufficiency,  and  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  condem- 
nation upon  my  own  Work.  It  is  not  mifconceived  modefty  cal- 
led by  the  French  Mauvaife  Honte,  which  conftrains  me  to  make 
this  confeffion  ; it  is  a thorough  conviftion,  which  obliges  me  to 
declare  that  I am  far  from  being  a phyhonomift,  I am  in  faft  but 
the  fragment  of  one,  juft  as  imperfedl  as  the  book  I prefent  to  the  ' 
public,  which  contains  not  a complete  treatife,  but  only  Iketches 
of  what  might  be,  and  I hope,  one  day  or  other,  will  be  done  upon 
the  important  fubjefls  of  moral  philofophy  and  fyftematical  phy* 
^Hognomy, 


LECTURE 


L E C T U R E XI 


MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  BEAUTY  COMPARED. 


WHETHER  there  is  a fenfible  relation  or  harmony  between 
moral  and  phyfical  beauty;  between  immorality  and  corporeal 
deformity,  is  a queftion  that  well  deferves  invdligation.  Many 
voices  agree  in  affirming  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  yet  our  proper 
bufinels  at  prefent  feems  to  be,  to  efcabliffi  it  by  authentic  and  de- 
monllrative  evidence. 

The  candid  and  liberal  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  difpofed  to 
hear  and  canvafs  the  proofs  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion;  but 
there  are  many  who  will  hear  nothing  faid  in  favour  of  what  they 
themfelves  hold  no  favourable  opinion  of;  yet,  I hope,  1 may  ven- 
ture to  predid,  a time  will  come,  when  even  young  children  will 
fmile  at  the  unneceffary  trouble  I am  taking,  in  attempting  to  de- 
monftrate  fuch  felf-evident  truths,  and  when  the  unprejudiced 
part  of  mankind  will  regret  to  refled,  that  there  was  a time  in 
which  the  cold  fceptical  part  of  the  world  flood  in  need  of  fuch 
demonflration. 

Truth  will  be  truth,  in  fpite  of  falfehood,  and  whether  it  be 
admitted  or  denied ; therefore  my  bare  aflertion  can  never  render 
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true  the  fubje£l  of  that  afTertion ; but,  if  I judge  it  bears  the 
nature  of  tiuth,  I boldly  affirm  the  pofuion,  becaufe  1 think  it  w 
true. 

Upon  the  preemption  that  we  are  the  refult  of  fovereign  wlf- 
dom,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  there  exifts  a collateral  harmony 
between  moral  and  phyfical  beauty ; and  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
perfedl  Author  of  our  fyllem  has  given  indication  of  his  finding 
Complacency  in  it,  by  efiabliffiing  a natural  union  between  moral 
and  phyfical  excellence.  We  cannot  for  a moment  fuppole,  that 
the  contrary  can  take  place,  when  we  confider  the  infinite  wifdoui 
and  goodnefs  which  formed  us  has  left  nothing  to  chance,  nor  per- 
formed any  thing  without  a previous  deep  defign. 

Thus,  who  could  fupport  the  following  reafoning,  That  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  genera]  and  invariable  arrangement, 
the  moll:  elevated  degree  of  moral  perfedtion  fnould  be  united 
with  the  mod  horrid  phyfical  deformity ; or  that  God  denied  to 
virtue  every  degree  of  beauty,  and  that  the  philanthropical  friend 
to  mankind  was  the  moll  drfguftfui  image,  that  he  might  not  be- 
come an  objedl  of  love?  Or  who  could  impudently  fuppofe  that 
nature  in  fomc  meafure  is  fo  difpofed  to  imprint  the  feal  of  uglinefs 
on  what  is  molt  ellimable  and  mod  amiable  in  itfelf  ! 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  fuppofe  the  fame  difagreement  to  exift 
between  the  intclledlual  faculties  and  the  outward  form  of  man, 
we  mud  derogate  much  from  the  attribute  of  eternal  wifdom, 
which  we  know  has  imprelTed  upon  his  creatures  a charaflcr  fuit- 
able  to  their  difpofitions,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  they  are  endowed*. 

Although  this  is  obvious  to  the  mcaned  capacity,  yet  there  arc 
fome  who  deny  the  truth,  and  will  not  allow  this  harmony/ to  be 
of  fo  much  importance  as  it  appears  in  the  eye  of  tfie  phyfiogno- 
mid,  who  confidcrs  that  the  all  wife  Author  of  nature,  mult  be 

♦ Vide  Monf,  De  La  Charrbre’s  Trcatife  on  the  Phyfiooomies  and  cha- 
raflcr^  «f  Brutes,  and  his  charafters  of  the  Pahiows,  in  two  Vw»is. 
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much  more  attentive  to  tire  manifeftation  of  our  moral  perfeäions, 
than  of  our  animal  taculties. 

Neither  is  it  confillent  with  propriety,  or  with  our  ideas  of  real 
pcrfeftion,  to  fuppofe  our  Creator  to  have  given  us  a robuil  body 
and  vigorous  appearance,  with  a fine  organical  frame,  and  delicate 
texture  of  habit.  This  is  obferved  here  without  any  view  to  ex- 
ceptions, which  fhoLiid  not  be  brought  in  proof  againll  a ge- 
neral law,  Neverthelefs,  there  are  thofe  who  do  not  confider 
the  general  premifes,  and  are  eternally  arguing  upon  the  fame  nar- 
row principle  of  fuch  exceptions:  and  yet  this  firange  want  of 
agreement  would  be  a difplay  of  confifteiice,  compared  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  fhould  univerfally  produce  a vifible  want  of  har- 
mony between  moral  effedls  and  phyfical  beauty. 

However  luminous  and  conclufive  fuch  reafons  may  appear,  and 
whatever  weight  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  upon  the  minds  of 
the  unthinking,  they  are  not  lufficiently  concluiive  and  concur- 
rent with  found  reafoning,  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  againft  the 
former  pofirion.  The  reality  of  the  fad  is  the  point  to  be  fettled 
at  prefent,  and,  confequently,  the  ftrength  of  the  argument  mult 
be  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  the  foundation  of  which  muft  be 
grounded  upon  obfervation  aud  experience. 

In  another  place  it  mutt  be  granted,  and  nobody  will  attempt 
to  deny  it,  who  has  ever  made  the  llighteft  obfervation  upon  his 
own  face,  or  that  of  another’s,  when  it  has  been  agitated  by  any 
extraordinary  circumttance,  that  fuch  a ilate  of  mind  is  exprefled 
upon  the  face  as  fuits  with  the  fubjedf  that  agitates  jt,  in  fuen  a 
form,  that  every  perception  or  fenfation  is  marked  on  the  face  in 
a particular  manner;  and  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  different 
fituations  of  mind  are  exprefled  by  different  conformations  of  the 
features,  and  that  fimilar  feelings  have  not  different  appearattees. 

To  thefe  reafons  may  be  added,  what  no  moralift  will  deny,  that 
certain  unavoidable  changes  of  circumttances,  produce  fueh  fenla*. 
tions  in  the  mind  as  are  exprelTed,  conftantly  and  univerfally,  with 
fnghtful>  odious,  and  contemptible  indications  in  the  face;  while,. 
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on  the  contrary,  noble,  great,  generous,  and  benevolent  modes  of 
feeling,  create  upon  the  countenance  vifible  fuffulions  of  joy,  and 
modes  of  feeling,  which  (liCws  the  heart  to  be  moved  with  tne  fen- 
iibie,  eftefls  of  ei’eem  and  gratitude,  while  the  contrary,  as  men- 
tioned before,  produce  quite  oppofite  elFeds. 

And  laftly,  for  I take  it  for  granted,  what  cannot  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  every  one,  how'^ever  inexperienced,  that  there  are 
fuch  obfervable  forms  as  are  ap.ly  denominated  beautiful  and 
ugly,  with  refpedh  to  the  features  of  the  face  (for  at  prefent  I 
advert  to  faces  only)  and  that  none  but  the  individuals  of  certain 
nations  have  formed,  from  fome  accidental  conformations,  a 
capricious  talle,  from  contradiciory  and  arbitrary  notions,  or  ex- 
traordinary ideas,  which  they  have  acquired  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  figure.  Thus  Negroes  admire  a fiat  nofe,  and  nobody  elfe; 
and  no  race  of  mankind,  except  one  fmall  inconfiderable  people, 
confider  wens  as  ornamental;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  nothing 
but  the  tyranny  of  an  ancient,  national,  and  hereditary  prejudice, 
could  have  extinguifhed  or  altered  to  fuch  a degree,  the  natural 
iueas  of  the  fublirne  and  the  beautiful  in  the  human  countenance. 

Place  a handfome  man  bcfide  an  ugly  one,  let  both  be  in  the 
extreme,  and  try  the  opinion  of  people  of  every  nation,  and  fee  if 
any  will  pronounce  the  ugly  man  handfome, .or  the  contrary,  for 
we  mull  reckon  for  nothing  the  fingular  cbjedlions  above  dated, 
which  do  not  affed  the  certain  and  invariable  principles,  upon 
which  talle  is  univerfally  confidered  to  be  formed. 

Now  thefe  very  men  who  difagrec  w^lth  the  otI)cr  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  in  forming  a right  judgment  of  beauty  or  deformity,  in 
fome  ill -marked  cale,  will  coincide  in  opinion  in  every  well  formed 
and  ilriking  indance,  and  will  m.anifed  the  fame  fentiment  of  beau- 
ty and  uglinels  whenever  they  happen  to  fee  through  optics,  that 
are  not  blinded  by  national  prejudices. 

My  idea  of  inllancing  examples  drongly  marked,  is  bccaufe  the 
farther  the  objed  is  removed  from  either  of  extremes,  the  more 
penetration  and  experience  is  rccjuired  in  the  eye  of  the  obferver  to 
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fix  the  charai^er  of  it ; and  fach  a portion  of  penetration  is  rarely 
to  be  expefled  from  an  uncultivated  people. 

The  miftakcs  which  fome  incurious  and  undifcerning- indivi- 
duals might  fall  into  refpcfling  the  intermediate  aegre  s of  tue 
beautiful  or  the  contrary,  invalidate  n t the  diiUn-fl  line  of  fepara- 
tion  which  exifts  between  the  two  extremes  ; for  the  fame  reafon 
that  ten  lines  have  no  apparent  difference  in  length,  though  they 
all  exceed,  more  or  lefs  in  a point  or  two  ; and  this  is  becau..e  the 
difference  is  too  inconfiderable  to  itrike  the  eye  of  an  inaccurate 
connoiffeur. 

But  to  return  to  where  we  were  before,  it  will  be  juil  neceffary  to 
premile  a few  obfervations  over  again. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  paffes  in  the  mind  is  fufficiently  expref- 
fed  in  the  face  to  be  perceived  by  the  flighted  obferver.  Every 
one  may  obferve  phyfical  beauties  and  deformities  in  the  features  of 
the  human  countenance. 

And,  that  there  are  moral  beauties  and  deformities,  difpofitions 
of  mind,  which  awaken  benevolence ; and  others  which  infpire  con- 
trary fentim.ents. 

But  there  remains  one  queffion  for  folution ; and  that  is,  Is  it 
ufually  found  that  the  expreffionof  moral  beauty  is  likewife  phyfi- 
cally  beautiful  ? -and  is  that  of  moral  deformity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  turpitude  in  like  manner  phyfically  ugly  ? or  is  fome- 
times  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other  more  or  iefs  fo,  without  a 
reafon  for  it  ? 

Id  determine  more  eafily  thefe  queflions,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  try  an  experiment;  for  an  example,  let  us  take  the  immediate  ex- 
p effion  of  fome  of  the  gi eat  pafiiuns  of  the  mind.  Shew  to  a 
clown,  or  a connoiffeur,  or  the  hrll  perfon  that  happens  to  come  in 
your  way,  the  face  of  a man  in  whom  benevolence  is  the  predomi- 
nant charafler,  and  that  of  a man  vile  and  contemptible  ; of  an  ho- 
neil  man,  and  that  of  a cheat.  Afterwards  fhew  them  the  fame 
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faces  when  either  was  in  the  exercife  of  fbmc  noble  afl,  generofity, 
or  in  a ^'iolent  fit  of  jealoufy  ; and  then  require  their  opinion,  to 
which  of  thefe  two  faces  they  would  give  the  preference ; that  is, 
which  of  thefe  faces  is  handfome  or  ugly  in  itf^lf,  abltfa(^edly 
from  the  fkill  of  the  artill  ^ 

Thefe  would  all  agree  refpe(5lirig  the  fame  faces,  that  one  con-t 
formation  of  expreflion  is  beautiful,  and  the  other  difagreeablc. 

If  you  then  enquire  of  what  palTions,  of  what  ftate  of  mind  do 
thefe  faces  exhibit  the  refemblance  ? it  will  be  anfwered,  that 
the  moft  difagreeablc  expreflions  refer  to  the  moft  vicious  habit» 
and  difpofitions. 

Draw  the  comparifon  between  certain  features  feparately,  the 
mouths,  the  eyes,  the  nofcs,  and  the  foreheads.  Examine  where  arc 
the  delicate  lines  which  form  the  inexpreffibly  agreeable,  whofc 
continuity  is  almoit  imperceptible,  which  extend  and  lofe  them- 
felves  infenfibly,  the  regular  and  beautiful  lines,  which  indepen- 
dent of  expreffion  were  plealing,  becaufe  they  were  natural  and 
foft ; and  afterwards  analyfe  the  harfli,  unequal,  unpleafmg  curvi- 
cal  angular  lines  which  caufed  fuch  difguft,  and  find  if  the  parties 
judging  will  miilake  one  for  the  other.  ' 

To  grow  learned  in  the  art  of  phyfionomies,  nothing  will  con- 
tribute more  than  the  analyfing  all  the  (hades  which  prefen t them- 
felves,  from  the  highell  degree  of  goodnefs  down  to  the  loweft  ex- 
treme of  malignity  and  vice;  and  if,  for  example,  you  draw  the 
contour  of  the  lips,  you  will  foon  perceive  as  you  proceed,  that  the 
moft  beautiful  and  delicate  line  gradually  degenerates  into  a ftiffer, 
and  lefs  graceful,  and  at  laft  becomes  irregular,  (hocking,  deform- 
ed, and  hideous  ; fo  that  you  may  fee  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
features  progreflively  change  and  difappear,  in  proportion  as  the 
pafiions  rife  in  ftrength  and  get  the  afctndancy  over  reafon.  7’he 
proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  will  be  found  exemplified  in  the 
additions  to  thefe  Lectures;  and  the  remark  will  equally  apply  to 
every  mixture  and  combination  of  charafter,  morally  beautiful,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  morally  deformed,  that  ever  did  or  ever  will 
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itiift.  The  fame  variety  and  the  fame  fliades  will  be  found  in  all 
their  various  expreifions  in  every  climate  and  at  every  age,  and  al- 
though dilfimulation  may  partially  alter,  it  never  can  totally  blan- 
di(h  the  palTions  within,  fo  as  to  deceive  a careful  obferver,  for  the 
combination  of  the  features  will  always  exprefs  the  moral  difpoli- 
lion.  which  aftually  predominates. 

Hitherto  the  fubjedl  has  prefented  but  little  difficulty;  and  I 
may  perhaps  be  deemed  a tautologitl  by  fome  of  my  readers,  for 
going  into  a fuperfluous  detail ; but  1 have  only  fo  done  to  have  the 
more  clear  ground,  for  proceeding  upon. 

The  fecond  pofition  I am  about  making,  will  eafily  be  granted. 
An  habitude  of  a certain  diredion  of  features,  a movement  fre- 
quently  repeated,  produce  a lafting  impreffion  on  the  flexible 
parts  of  the  face,  and  in  many  cafes  afiedl  the  oflifical  and  folid 
parts  from  the  tender  years  of  youth  upwards,  as  will  be  demon- 
flrated  hereafter.  Thus  it  is  obfervable,  that  a graceful  impreffion 
often  repeated,  engraves  itfelf  on  the  face,  and  forms  a pleafing  por- 
traiture of  gracefulnefs  at  once  beautiful  and  permanent.  For  this 
teafon,  how  careful  ought  parents  to  be  when  they  place  out  their 
children,  to  let  them  have  good  and  proper  patterns,  for  impreffioni 
taken  in  the  early  years  of  youth  are  moll  commonly  irradicable, 
and  it  is  found  that  a difagreeable  impreffion,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion,  fixes  at  laft  on  the  countenance  habitual  marks  of  deformity. 
A combination  of  thefe  agreeable  traits  happily  meeting  in  the 
fame  phyflonomy,  and  where  nature  has  been  liberal  in  the  reft  of 
the  figure,  will  produce  upon  the  whole  a handfome  and  agreeable 
face;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  many  difagreeable  traits 
will  as  certainly  render  a vifage  ugly,  and  deformed. 

Further  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a Angle  fitua- 
lion  of  mind  which  may  be  abfolutely  and  excluflvely  faid  to  be- 
long to  one  Angle  feature.  An  expreffion  is  found  much  more  fen- 
flble  in  fome  than  in  others ; aaid  again  the  fame  expreffion  will 
produce  alterations  much  more  perceptible  in  fome  features  than 
in  others;  flill  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  mental  emotion  pro- 
duces a change  in  all  the  flexible  parts  of  the  face,  and  whenever 
the  mind  is  under  the  infiC^ence  of  a difagreeable  or  painful  difpo- 
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fition,  they  always  declare  the  fame  by  their  difagreeable  form  ; as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exterior  form  affdmes  a graceful  air,  when  the 
mind  is  well  difpofed  and  at  eafe  from  any  adventitious -diffi- 
culty. 

Thus  the  combination  of  the  features  always  exprelTes  the  mo- 
ral difpofition  which  a61ually  predominates ; and  the  fame  htua- 
tion  of  mind  produces  in  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  ofren  repeated,  permanent  expreffions  whether  grace- 
ful or  difagreeable,  which  root  into  habit  and  become  even  as  radi- 
cal as  the  fenforium  which  direds  them. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  Ledure,  we  may  obferve  that  cer- 
tain fituations  of  mind  frequently  repe-ated,  produce  propenfities, 
thefe  become  habits,  and  the  paffions  ufually  refulting  therefrom 
may  be  properly  faid  to  be  their  offspring. 
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%‘kE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  MODIFIES  AND  ENTIRELY  FORMS  THE 
COMPLEXION  AND  FIGURE  IN  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES, 


i COME  now  to  oBferve,  what  is  of  much  more  importance  oil 
this  part  of  the  fubjed,  that  all  the  features  of  the  human  counte- 
nance are  modified,  and  its  entire  exprefllon  radically  formed,  by 
the  ftate  of  fociety. 

Every  objefi  that  impreiTes  the  fenfes,  ahd  every  emotion  that 
Hfes  in  the  mind,  affefts  the  features  of  the  face,  the  index  of  our 
feelings,  and  contributes  to  form  the  infinitely  various  counte- 
nance of  man.  Paucity  of  ideas  creates  a vacant  and  unmeaning 
afpeft.  Agreeable  and  cultivated  fcenes  compofe  the  features,  and 
render  them  regular  and  gay.  Wild,  and  deformed,  and  folitary 
forefts  tend  to  imprefs  the  countehance  with  an  image  of  their, 
own  rudenefs.  Great  varieties  are  created  by  diet  and  modes  of 
living.  The  delicacies  of  refined  life  give  a foft  and  elegant  form 
to  the  features.  Hard  fare,  and  conftant  expofure  to  the  injuries 
®f  the  weather,  render  them  coarfe,  and  uncouth.  The  infinite 
VoL,  I.  attsn- 
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attentioi^  of  poUfhed  fociety  give  variety  and  exprefiion  to  t!ie 
face.  The  want  of  interefting  emotions  leave  its  mufeles  lax  and 
unexerted,  they  are  fuifered  to  dillend  themfelves  to  a larger  and 
groffer  hze,  and  acquire  a fofc  and  unvarying  fwell  that  is  not  dif- 
tindtly  marked  by  any  idea.  A general  ftandard  of  beauty  has  its 
effeäs  in  forming  the  human  countenance  and  phyfionomical  fi- 
gure : every  paflion,  and  mode  of  thinking,  has  its  peculiar  expref- 
fion,  and  all  the  preceding  charaflers  Jiave  again  many  variations 
according  to  their  degrees  of  flrength,  according  to  their  combina- 
tions w^ith  others,  whofe  firft  principles  are  in  the  natural  ftate  of 
man,  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  conllitution  or  of  climate 
that  form  the  ground  on  which  the  different  impreflions  are  re* 
ceived. 

As  the  degrees  of  civilization,  as  the  ideas,  paflions,  and  objefls 
of  fociety  in  different  countries,  and  under  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment, arc  infinitely  various  ; they  open  a boundlefs  field  for 
variety  in  the  human  countenance.  It  is  impofiible  perhaps  to 
enumerate  them ; they  arc  not  the  fame  in  any  two  ages  of  the 
world. 

It  would  be  unneceffary  to  enumerate  them,  as  my  obje£l  is  not 
to  become  a traveller,  but  a phyfiognomift,  and  to  evince  the  pof- 
fibility  of  fo  many  differences  exifting  in  one  fpecies;  and  to  fug- 
geft  a proper  mode  of  reafoning  on  a new  plan,  and  exemplifying 
varieties  as  they  occur  to  my  obfervation. 

For  this  purpofe,  I fliall,  in  the  firft  place,  endeavour  by  feveral 
fa£ls  and  illuftrations,  to  evince  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  has -a 
great  effedl  in  varying  the  figure  and  complexion  of  mankind. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  diftingui/h  between  the 
Tavage  and  the  civilized,  and  particularly  between  the  natural 
favage  in  the  foreft,  and  the  natural  refult  of  that  aggravated  con- 
dition of  life,  in  which  many  are  forced  to  exift. 

To  evince  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  has  a great  effefl  in  varying- 
'the  complexion  and  figure  of  mankind,  I ftiall  derive  my  firft  illu- 
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flration  from  the  feveral  clafTes  of  men  in  polifhed  nations ; and 
then  I lhall  Ihew,  that  men,  in  diiFerent  ftates  of  fociety,  have 
changed,  and  that  they  have  it  continually  in  their  power  to 
change,  in  a great  degree,  the  afpeft  of  the  fpecies,  according  to 
any  general  ideas  or  llandard  of  human  beauty  which  they  may 
have  adopted, 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  between  the  feveral  dalles  of  men  in 
polilhed  nations,  who  may  be  conlidered  as  people  in  different 
flates  of  fociety,  we  difcern  great  and  obvious  diftindions,  ariling 
from  their  focial  habits,  ideas,  and  employments. 

If  r had  not  profelTed  before  this,  my<  incapacity  to  write  a 
complete  Treatife  upon  Phylionoiny,  I Ihould  before  now  have  ac- 
knowledged my  deficiency.  I every  moment  feel  the  want  of  re- 
gular information,  and  wonder  that  any  perfon  can  venture  an 
opinion  upon  chance,  v/ithout  a reafonable  foundation. 

The  poor  and  labouring  part  of  the  community  are  ufually 
more  fwarthy  and  fqualid  in  their  complexion,  more  hard  in  their 
features,  and  more  coarfe  and  ill-formed  in  their  limbs,  than  per- 
Ibns  of  better  fortune,  and  more  liberal  means  of  fublillence. 
They  want  the  delicate  tints  of  colour,  the  pleafing  contour  of  the 
lines,  the  pleafing  regularity  of  features,  and  the  elegance  and  fine 
proportion  of  perfon,  which,  when  heightened  by  lineality  of 
features,  forms  the  moft  agreeable  alfemblage  of  human  per- 
/edlion. 

There  may  be  particular  exceptions.  Luxury  may  disfigure  the 
one ; a fortunate  coincidence  of  circumftances  may  give  a happy 
alfemblage  of  features  to  the  other  : but  thefe  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  general  obfervation,  for  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
through  the  whole  of  the  following  illuftrations,  that,  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fuperior  beauty  and  proportion  of  perfons  in' 
the  higher  clalfes  of  fociety,  the  remark  is  general.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  deny  that  there  exifts  exceptions  both  of  deformity 
among  the  great,  and  of  beauty  among  the  poor.  And  thefe  only 
are  intended  to  be  defcribed,  who  enjoy  their  fortune  with  tem- 
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perance,  becaufe  luxury,  and  excefs,  tend  equally,  with  extreme 
poverty,  to  debilitate  and  disfigure  the  human  conftitution. 

The  dillinflions  before-mentioned,  become  more  confiderablc 
by  time,  after  families  have  held  for  ages  the  fame  llations  ii^ 
fociety. 

They  are  moll  confpicuous  in  thofe  countries  in  which  the 
laws  have  made  the  moll  complete  and  permanent  divifion  of 
yanks. 

What  an  immenfe  dilFerence  exifts  in  Scotland  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  commonalty  of  the  highland  clans  I If  they  had 
been  found  feparately  in  different  countries,  the  philofophy  of 
fome  writers  would  have  ranged  them  in  different  fpecies.  A 
limilar  diftinftion  takes  place  between  the  nobility  and  peafantry 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  Germany.  ’ It  is  even  more  confpicuous 
in  many  of  the  eaftern  nations,  where  a wider  dillance  exifts  be- 
tween the  higheft  and  the  loweft  claffes. 

The  Naires,  or  nobles  of  Calcutta  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  have, 
with  the  ufual  ignorance  and  precipitancy  of  travellers,  been  pro- 
nounced a different  race  from  the  populace;  becaufe  the  former, 
elevated  by  their  rank,  anddeyoted  only  to  martial  ftudies  and  at- 
chievements,  are  diftinguilhed  by  that  manly  beauty  and  elevated 
ftature  fo  frequently  found  with  the  profefiion  of  arms,  efpecially 
when  united  with  nobility  of  defeent : the  latter  poor  and  labo- 
rious, expofed  to  hardffiips,  and  left,  by  their  rank,  without  the 
fpirit  or  the  hope  to  better  their  condition,  are  much  more  de- 
formed and  diminutive  in  their  perfons,  and  in  their  complexions 
blacker  than  their  happier  neighbours. 

In  France,  you  may  diftinguifh,  by  their  afpeft,  not  only  the 
nobility  from  the  peafantry,  but  the  fuperior  orders  of  nobility 
from  the  inferior;  thefe  from  citizens,  and  citizens  from  peafants. 
You  may  even  diftinguifh  the  peafants  of  one  part  of  the  country 
from  thofe  of  another,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the 
nature  of  its  produdl.  The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  on 
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tlie  inhabitants  of  different  counties  in  England:  and  I have  beei^ 
^iffured  by  a moil  judicious  and  careful  obferver,  that  the  dif-^ 
ference  between  the  people  in  the  eaftern,  and  thofe  in  the  weftera 
counties,  particularly  towards  the  north,  is  ftriking  and  fenfible. 
The  farmers  who  cultivate  the  fertile  countries  of  the  LothianSj, 
have  a fairer  complexion,  and  larger  perfons,  than  thofe  who  live 
in  the  weft^  and  obtain  a more  coayfe  and  fcanty  fubfiftence  from 
a barren  foil*. 

If,  in  poliflied  fociety,  there  exifts  lefs  difference  between  the 
figure  and  appearance  of  perfons^in  the  higher  and  lower  claffes  of 
fociety,  ^han  is  expeded  and  found  in  ruder  Hates  of  mankind,  it 
is  becaufe  a more  general  diffufion  of  liberty  and  equality  has  re- 
duced the  different  ranks  more  nearly  to  a level. 

Science  and  military  talents  open  the  way  to  eminence  and  to 
nobility.  Encouragements  to  induftry,  and  ideas  of  liberty, 
favour  the  acquifition  of  fortune  by  the  lowefl  orders  of  citizens  j 
and  thefe  not  being  prohibited  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  na- 
tion, from  afpiring  to  connexions  with  the  higheft  ranks,  families 
are  frequently  blended,  and  you  will  often  find  in  citizens  the 
beautiful  figure  and  complexion,  the  eafy  deportment  and  elegant 
figure  of  the  nobleft  blood ; and  that  in  houfes,  the  founders  of 
which  bear  the  coarfeft  features  that  ever  were  formed  in  low 
life. 

' Such  diflinXions  are,  as  yet,  lefs  obvious  in  many  parts  of  the 
, world  than  in  populous  cities,  becaufe  the  people  enjoy  a greater, 
equality ; and  the  frequency  of  migration  has  not  permitted  any 
fpi!,  or  Hate  of  local  manners,  to  imprefs  its  charaXer  deeply  on 
the  conftitution. 

* For  inftances  of  the  influence  of  diet  and  modes  of  living,  fee  a vety 
curious  pamphlet,  entitled,  “ An  Eflay  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Variety  of 
Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species.”  Printed  at  Philadelphia, 
Oftavo,  1786, 
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Equality  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  fimilarity  of  occupations,  and  of  fociety;  have  pro- 
duced fuch  uniformity  of  conduct  and  charader,  that  hitherto  they 
are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  by  diiferences  of  features^  as  many 
other  countries  of  fmaller  extent,  and  more  partial  form  of  go- 
vernment ; for  the  differences  of  feature  arife  folely  from  focial 
diflindions,  which,  in  time,  are  found  to  become  charaderiflicai 
and  invariable.  - 

Another  origin  of  the  varieties  fpringing  from  the  (late  of  fo- 
cicty,  is  found  in  the  power  which  men  poflefs  over  themfelves,  of 
producing  great  changes  in  the  human  form  and  phyfionomy,  ac- 
cording to  any  common  ftandard  of  beauty  which  they  may  have 
adopted.  The  ftandard  of  human  beauty,  in  any  country,  is  a ge- 
neral idea  formed  from  the  combined  effedl  of  climate  and  of  the 
ftate  of  fociety.  And  it  reciprocally  contributes  to  increafe  the 
effcdls  from  which  it  fprings.  Every  nation  varies  as  much  from 
others  in  ideas  of  correct  phyfiognomy  as  in  perfonal  appearance. 
Whatever  be  that  ftandard,  there  is  a general  effort  to  attain  it,  with 
more  or  lefs  ardour  and  fuccefs,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
which  men  poffefs  in  fociety,  and  to  the  eftimation  in  which  beauty 
is  held. 

To  this  objeff  tend  the  infinite  pains  to  compofe  the  features, 
and  to  form  the  attitudes  of  children,  to  give  them  the  gay  and 
agreeable  countenance  that  is  created  in  company,  and  to  extinguifh 
all  deforming  emotions  of  the  paffions.  To  this  obje£l  are  direäed 
all  the  endeavours  and  wifhes  of  parents«^ 

The  purity  or  corruptnefs  of  manners,  is  another  great  fource  of 
the  variations  we  find  from  the  rules  of  correft  phyliognomy  j and 
though  it  may  be  faid  that  we  every  day  meet  with  vicious  men  who 
are  handfome,  and  virtuous  men  under  a homely  appearance,  yet 
this  objedion  does  not  contradidl,  what  I here  fimply  affirm 

That  virtue  beautifies,  and  that  vice  renders  a man  ugly  yet  I 
do  not  affert,  “ that  virtue  is  conftantly  the  caufe  of  beauty,  and 
that  uglinefs  is  the  effed  of  vice  alone.”  Yet  who  can  deny  that 
an  all  focietics  there  are  proximate,  that  there  are  immediate  caufes» 

which 
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which  aiFe£l  the  phyfionomy  of  the  face.  Not  only  the  mental  fa- 
culties, but  ftill  more  that  education,  over  which  we  have  fo  little 
power,  and  the  various  conjunclures  of  life  5 ficknefs,  accidents, 
profelTion,  climate,  and  many  other  adventitious  circumitances,  not 
in  0ur  power  to  controul;  are,  or  may  become,  fo  many  primitive 
caufes  of  beauty  or  deformity  ? This  afiertion  is  nearly  analogous 
to  the  truth,  “ that  virtue  contributes  to  temporal  felicity,  and  vice 
to  mifery  in  the  oppofite  and  this  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  ob- 
jeding,  that  many  good  men  are  unfortunate  in  this  world,  while  a 
multitude  of  vicious  perfons  enjoy  a large  fliare  of  profperity  here  ; 
and  the  moral  charadler  of  man  in  all  nations  is  not  the  lefs  on  that 
account,  in  the  number  of  the  more  efficacious  caufes  and  means 
which  contribute  to  his  happinefs  or  mifery. 

At  the  firft  advance  of  a ßranger,  we  are  certainly  moved  to  de- 
clare our  fentiments,  in  which  fympathy  and  antipathy  has  a fhare 
without  our  perceiving  it.  Thus  we  obferve  of  a beautiful  woman. 

She  is  a fine  woman,  I mull  allow  it  ; yet  1 do  not  like  her.’^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  faying  is  equally  common,  “ That  man  is 
homely  5 yet  in  fpite  of  his  forbidding  afpe61:,  he  made  at  firft  fight 
an  agreeable  impreffion  upon  me,  and  I feel  myfelf  prejudiced  in 
his  favour.”  And  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth,  we  mufl  own,  that 
the  beauty  whom  we  could  not  endure,  and  the  man  whofe  home- 
linefs  appeared  amiable,  produced  in  us  antipathy  and  fympathy,; 
entirely  from  our  apprehenfion  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  difcover- 
able  in  their  faces. 

Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  certain  agreeable  traits  in 
ordinary  faces,  as  well  as  difagreeable  ones  in  the  handfome,  is  it 
not  a proof  that  the  lineaments  which  form  them  are  more  fubtle,' 
more  expreffive,  and  more  fpiritual,  than  thofe  which  may  be  de- 
nominated merely  material  ? 

And  if  it  is  alledged^  that  fympathy  and  antipathy  unfold  them- 
felves  only  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the 
perfon  are  difcovered,  in  how  many  inftances  are  they  not  deter- 
mined at  the  firft  approach  ? 
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This  fyimpathy  and  antipathy  is  very  remarkable  in  childreiii 
their  minds  can  have  acquired  no  previous  knowledge,  that  perfon6 
in  wh6m  fuch  features  are  found  are  of  a contemptible  or  amiable 
'charafler:  I fay,  they  can  have  acc^uired  no  experience  of  this  kind; 
yet  we  find  them  fixing  afiedionate  locks  on  a face  which  cannot 
pafs  for  phyfically  beautiful,  nor  even  pretty,  but  which  promifes 
an  agreeable  difpofition  to  them  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  theiir 
averfion  is  fometimes  marked  by  theloudeft  outcries. 

To  fix  with  precifion  the  terms  we  employ,  it  will  be  juft  ne- 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  I do  not  make  the  pofition  abfolute,  that  the 
virtuous  man  is  phyfically  beautiful,  and  the  vicious  man  phyficall^ 
ugly,  for  I certainly  feel  it  might  be  expofed  to  as  many  contradic- 
tions as  there  might  be  different  ideas  attached  to  the  words  virtuous 
and  vicious.  The  man  of  the  world,  who  calls  every  one  virtubus, 
except  thofe  whom  he  dares  not  immediately  charge  With  vice  ; th6 
bigot,  who  confiders  every  one  as  wicked  who  haS  hot  formed  the 
fame  rigid  phantom  of  virtue  with  himfelf;  the  military  man,  who 
makes  virtue  confift  in  courage,  and  obedience  to  fubordination  ; 
the  vulgar,  who  look  upon  every  thing  to  be  allowable  but  the  very 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  ; the  labourer,  reputed  honeft,  till  he  is  de- 
tedled  in  robbing  ; the  fevere  moralift,  who  allows  nothing  to  be 
morally  good,  but  the  fubjedtion  of  his  feelings  by  the  moft  painful 
facrifices  j — all  thefe  will  rife  up  againft  a propofition  advanced  in 
fo  vague  and  indeterminate  a manner.  But  it  fhould  be  remarked, 
that  what  has  been  faid  before,  only  refers  to  virtue  and  vice  in  the' 
moft  general  and  extenfive  fenfe.  By  the  firft  I underftand  all  that 
is  good,  noble,  honeft,  beneficent,  and  all  that  leads  and  concurs  to 
any  valuable  end,  without  enquiring  into  the  principle  on  whicli 
it  is  founded.  And  by  the  other,  every  thing  that  has  a tendency 
to  injure  a fellow -creature  ; every  mean  aäion,  every  vile  and  dif- 
graccful  attempt,  from  whatever  motive  it  may  arife. 

It  is  a very  reafonable  cafe,  that  a man  may  have  been  born  with 
the  happieft  difpolitions,  and  have  for  a long  time  pradlifed,  and 
carefully  cultivated,  a happy  inclination  for  virtue ; but  that  at 
length  he  may  have  fo  loft  himfelf,  or  defeended  to  the  gratificatioii 
of  fome  criminal  pafTion,  as  that  the  w^hole  world  would  clafs  him 
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among  the  vicious,  and  rightly,  according  to  the  ufual  fenfe  fixed 
to  that  word.  But  fhall  it  be  faid,  upon  that  account,  in  retort  to 
the  pofition  juft  made,  Look  at  that  man  ! is  he  not  as  hand- 
fome  as  before  he  was  reputed  vicious  ? What  lignifies,  therefore, 
your  pretended  harmony  between  difcretion  and  beauty  - 

But  it  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  it  was  remarked  the  man  was 
born  with  happy  difpofitions,  that  he  long  and  fuccefsfully  cultiva- 
ted thefe  good  natural  propenfities,  and  had  fortified  himfelf  in  lau- 
dable habits  of  virtue.  He  having  once  pofTefled  them,  ftill  pre- 
ferves  the  remains  of  eftimable  qualities,  which  have  made  a deep 
and  powerful  impreffion  on  his  face,  for  this  particular  reafon,  that 
the  pra6Hce  of  virtue  was  natural  to  him,  and  confirmed  by  long 
and  exa<ft  performance.  Thus  Ikilful  planters  diftinguifh  the  root 
and  trunk  of  the  tree,  notwithftanding  'the  wild  branches  which 
have  been  grafted  upon  it ; and  the  foil  is  not  reputed  lefs  fertile, 
becaufe  tares  grow  up  among  the  wheat.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  com- 
prehend, how  the  phyfionomy  may  preferve  its  beauty,  while  the 
perfon  is  fullied  with  vice  ; for  vicious  purfuits  are  often  followed 
in  compliance  with  faftiion  or  bad  example  ; thus  I have  known  a 
man  öf  fifty  years  mimic  the  follies  of  fifteen  ; and  from  this  the 
truth  of  my  pofition  is  the  more  confirmed. 

Who  can  deny  this  with  eyes  fomewhat  experienced  ? Who  has 
not  obferved,  among  the  fair-fex,  this  evident  change,  while  the  form 
remained  yet  the  fame : “ fhe  was  much  more  beautiful  before  fhe 
became  a Have  of  paffion.”  is  the  obfervadon  often  heard  ; yet  fhe 
is  not  perhaps  arrived  at  that  degree  of  depravity  which  Geliert,  an 
excellent  German  poet,  deferibes  in  the  following  verfes ; 

How  chang’d  that  form,  which  Ihone  fo  fair. 

When  drawn  in  youth’s  enliv’ning  air  ; ' 

A goddefs  feem’d  to  tread : 

But  now  with  artiul,  ftudied  mien. 

Each  latent  principle  to  fereen. 

She  nangs  her  guilty  head. 

For  now,  by  lufiful  paflions  fway’d. 

To  guilty  thoughts  her  mind’s  betray’d  ; 
you  I.  R Her 
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Her  heart  is  not  fincere ; ‘ 

That  fcowling  eye,  that  ftudied  brow. 

Declare  what  demon  rules  her  now. 

Her  falfliood  mull  appear. 

Many  young  perfons  of  a very  handfome  form  and  excellent  oha- 
l-a^ler,  have  in  a Ihort  time  deftroyed  their  beauty  by  intemperance 
and  debauchery : they  might  ftil]  pafs  for  beautiful,  and  were  really 
handfome ; but,  heavens ! what  a falling  off  from  their  original  and 
innocent  beauty  ! 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  let  us  fuppofe  a man  naturally 
inclined  to  irregular  appetites,  and  that  thofe  have  been  encou- 
raged into  habit  by  a wrong-condu6led  education  ; that  he  has  for 
a long  time  been  the  flave  of  vice,  and  that  it  has  imprinted  difa- 
greeable  and  difgufting  traits  upon  his  face.  But  if  he  ferioufly  fet 
to  work  to  reform  his  way  of  life,  and  become  in  the  fevered  fenfe 
of  the  word  a virtuous  man,  the  looks  which  he  originally  wore  will 
yet  remain  by  him,  after  his  reformation  (hall  have  been  compleat- 
ed  ; but  then  there  will  be  a mixture  of  the  faithful  expreflion  which 
ever  accompanies  virtuous  deeds.  The  example  of  Socrates  fo  often 
quoted  by  the  friends  as  well  as  the  adverfaries  of  the  fcience,  might 
come  in  properly  here,  but  that  it  is  my  intention  to  referve  it  for  ^ 
future  opportunity. 

Many  perfons  are  very  hard-favoured,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  of  their  natural  difpofitions,  they  are  fuch  an  odd  mixture  of 
good  and  peccable  propenfities.  There  is  a great  variety  of  fingu- 
larities,  caprices,  whims,  blemiflies,  defers,  and  oddities  as  unac- 
countable^s  whimhcal,  which,  taken  either  feparately  or  together, 
cannot  be  diredly  charged  as  vicious  ; but  which,  when  too  far  in- 
dulged and  combined,  debafe,  degrade,  and  corrupt  the  perfon  who 
is  tainted  with  them.  However,  if  fuch  preferve  his  probity  in 
the  ordinary  intercouffe  of  fociety,  and  does  not  become  guilty  of 
capital  vices,  and  with  this  fulfil  the  ©utward  forms  of  religion,  he 
may  have  the  reputation  of  a blamelefs  charadler  ; but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly certain  that  fuch  charadlers  might  be  analyl'ed,  if  attention  was 
paid  to  their  phyfiognomy. 
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bur  enquiry  will  become  more  ihterefting,  if  we  retire  a little 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  confidering  the  harmony 
between  moral  and  phylical  beauty ; and  we  fhall  fee  a great  pare 
of  the  objedUons  againft  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  are  hot  only  confidering  the  more  immediate  elFefts  of  virtue 
and  vice,  with  refpeft  to  the  handfomenefs  or  uglinefs  of  the  face^ 
but  alfo  the  relative  confequences  refulting  therefrom.  In  another 
place,  I lhall  go  on  to  confidef  their  cffefts  upon  mankind,  in  the 
•arlier  Hate  of  fociety. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


HARMONY  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  BEAUTY,  FARTH5Ü 
CONSIDERED, 


I AM  fuddenly  furrounded  by  a crowd;  I take  notice  of  the  peo- 
ple about  me  ; I viht  the  villages,  travel  through  the  great  and  fmall 
towns  and  cities,  and  every  where  I meet  with  forbidding  and  vile 
appearances,  both  in  the  higheft  and  loweft  ranks  of  life ; every 
where  I difcover  a compound  of  fome  good  with  much  evil ; a vaft 
number  of  bad  faces,  fome  even  are  caricatures  according  the  rules  of 
art. 

So  much  deformity  have  I obferved  fince  I began  the  pra6Hce  of 
this  ftudy,  that  I fairly  feel  myfelf  opprelled,  and  as  it  were  haunted 
by  it,  for  certainly  a thoufand  handfomc  faces  we  every  day  behold, 
might  be  hill  handfomer  were  they  not  deformed  by  fome  ruling  or 
governing  paffion,  which,  like  a cancer  in  the  conftitution,  conti- 
nually diftorts  the  lineal  charadler  of  the  features.— Oh  I heavenly 
Beauty  ! how  celeftial  is  thy  origin,  and  how  near  thy  approaches 
to  heaven  when  graced  by  innocence  I 
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One  particular  moment  of  my  life  I fliall  never  forget,  and  I fear 
1 fhall  for  ever  feel  the  wound.  It  was  in  a garden,  in  the  fweetell 
month  of  the  year  ; I was  by  a parterre  covered  with  the  moft  beau- 
tiful flowers,  My'^en raptured  eyes  were  caught  with  the  tranfcend- 
ant  fplendour  of  the  variegated  productions  of  nature  then  before 
me.  I remained  fixed  for  a few-  moments  upon  thofe  lovely  pro- 
ductions of  the  Creator.  Abforbed  in  this  delightful  contempla- 
tion, my  mind  formed  within  itfelf  a reprefcntation  of  perfeCt  ani- 
mal beauty,  of  beauty  ßill  captivating,  becaufe  endued  with  life, 
and  more  affeCling,  as  pofTeffing  various  fenfations ; I rofe  up  by  de- 
grees to  man,  of  all  beings  the  moft  elevated  which  the  fenfes  can 
reach,  a being  capable  of  much  higher  perfection  than  the  flowers. 
I raifed  my  thoughts  to  a pitch  of  contemplation,  almoft  fuper- 
human  ; my  thoughts  reprefented  to  me  an  accompli fhed  man  5 
the  image  filled  my  thoughts,  and  my  heart,  with  exalted  delight. 
But,  like  all  other  pleafures,  it  was  tranfient ; my  meditation  was 
difturbed  by  the  noife  of  fome  perfons  palling  by:  I looked  at 
them:  Heavens,  how  was  I difappointed  ! What  a mixture  of  pity 
and  horror  did  their  prefence  infpire ! Behold  they  w^ere  three  men 
of  a moft  frightful  afpeCf,  the  very  forms  of  three  defperate  aban- 
doned banditti. 

The  capability  of  improvement  in  man,  has  made  me  often  alk 
myfelf,  how  it  could  happen,  that  the  nobleft  fpecies  of  creation, 
could  fo  far  ftudy  to  degrade  themfelves,  as  to  become,  under  fo 
many  different  forms,  objeCls  of  difguft,  of  averfion,  and  horror. 
The  more  I refleCl  upon  it,  the  more  I am  inclined  to  lay  the  blame 
alone  to  man,  to  the  individual  who  thus  every  day  perverts  and 
abufes  the  bell  gifts  of  his  bountiful  Creator.  And  I am  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  obfervation,  that  every  lhade  of  virtue  or  vice  has 
its  exprelfion  upon  the  human  exterior ; and  the  natural  confe- 
quence,  even  the  moft  remote,  may  be  deduced  by  a careful  ob- 
ferver,  from  the  invariable  difplay  of  the  criterions  hung  out  by  the 
great  Contriver  of  all  things. 

I believe  it  is  now  evident,  and  I fhall  have  credit'for  th’s  alfer- 
don,  that  every  fpecies  of  immorality,  lefs  or  more,affeCts  the  body  ; 
Alters,  aggravates,  diftorts,  enervates,  and  degrades  it : on  the  con- 
trary. 
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trary,  moral  redHtude  gives  an  energy  and  confidence,  the  refult  of 
courage  and  magnanimity,  which  the  former  mull  for  ever  want» 
Thus  the  degradation  obfervable  in  the  former  inftance,  is  a vifible 
mark  of  ignominy,  as  the  honourable  expreflion  of  virtue  is  of  pro- 
bity and  goodnefs,  elevating  the  beauty  of  charadieriftical  expreflion^ 
to  the  higheft  line  in  the  fcale  of  comparative  excellence. 

The  irregularity  arifing  from  compound  charadlers,  gradually  in- 
creafes,  and  produces  caricatures,  varied  according  to  the  prevailing 
vice  or  oppofite  virtue ; and  this  effedl  always  takes  place,  unlefs 
the  evil  be  counteracled  by  a ftrong  and  powerful  defire  to  get 
into  the  regular  path  of  propriety  and  virtue. 

Nothing  can  form  a greater  contrail  to  the  former  portrait,  than 
the  charadler  where  real  goodnefs  exifts  in  the  heart ; what  never  , 
fading  and  interefting  charms  it  bellows  on  the  exterior,  belides 
the  graceful  exprelTion  it  conveys  immediately  to  the  obfervert 
Such  a man  is  not  fantallical,  indolent,  choleric,  blunt,  or  con- 
ceited : he  is  amiable  becaufe  he  is  good,  civil,  humble,  but  not 
mean  ; adlive  to  do  good  for  the  fake  of  the  thing  itfelf : and  you 
may  difcover  about  him  a hundred  other  good  qualities,  both  po- 
fitive  and  negative,  which  improve  the  phyfionomy,  in  proportion 
as  that  leading  virtue  has  been  excited,  cherilhed,  and  fortified  in 
him,  from  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  moll  eminent  writers  upon  educa- 
tion, and  the  reformation  of  manners,  that  every  thing  in  man  de- 
pends on  example  and  cultivation,  and  not  upon  original  organi- 
zation, and  formation : this  is  a miftaken  notion,  though  main- 
tained by  perfons  of  good  underllaiiding,  and  the  firll  repute  for 
fuperior  talents. 

Helvetius,  in  his  amiable  enthufiafm  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind, and  confequently  for  a regular  reform  in  the  modes  of  edu- 
cation, has  fo  Hilly  defended  this  erroneous  opinion,  which  is  an 
infult  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  incelTantly  con- 
tradicled  by  experience,  that  I could  fcarcely  believe  myfelf  awake 
when  I read  that  part  of  his  work.  JHlow  often  do  we  not  find 
' perfons 


^erföns  of  tlie  moil  amiable  difpoßtions,  with  forbidding  and  dif- 
agreeable  countenances,  when  taken  altogether,  but  when  thdr 
phyficgnomy  is  confidered  analytically,  the  traits  of  virtuous  dif- 
pofitions  are  fo  plain,  that  one  mull  contradid  the  moil  vißble 
clFedls  polTible  to  deny  their  exiftence.  Why  then  do  they  ftill  re- 
tain this  alTemblage  of  irregular  and  forbidding  features  ? This 
fhould  be  the  queftion,  Why  have  they  inherited  it,  or  received 
it  in  their  mother’s  womb  ? 

On  other  occaßons,  we  fiiall  often  have  opportunity  in  the  fequel 
of  thefe  Lectures,  to  examine,  in  detail,  feveral  other  propofidons 
which  have  a connective  reference  to  this  fnbjedt. 

No  two  men  have  a perfefl  refemiblance  to  each  other ; nor  is 
it  pofiible  to  find  two  infants,  who  at  the  firft  hour  of  their  lives, 
perfectly  refemble  one  another. 

Remove,  from  a fenßble  feeling  mother,  the  child  ßie  has  juft 
brought  into  the  world,  and  provided  ßie  is  able  only  to  obferve 
its  countenance  for  two  minutes,  fhe  will  readily  diftinguifli 
it  again,  though  placed  among  a number  of  other  young  infants 
of  the  fame  age  and  country,  and  however  great  the  refemblance 
which  they  may  then  bear  to  one  another.  It  is  even  more,  it  is  a 
well  known  faCl,  that  new  born  infants,  as  well  as  grown  perfons, 
have  a ftri'king  refemblance  to  their  parents,  fometimes  to  one, 
fometimes  to  the  other,  or  to  both,  not  only  in  the  general  con- 
formation, but  alfo  in  certain,  particular,  and  remarkable  fea- 
tures*. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  not  only  the  countenance  has  a 
refemblance  to  the  parent,  but  that  alfo  the  moral  qualities  ap» 
pear,  as  the  obfervation  of  every  one  muft  convince,  who  has  be- 
llowed a thought  upon  it. 

* A future  Le£lure  will  confider  tills  fubje£l  of  family  Phyfionomy,  and  Ihew 
flow  they  are  kept  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  always  reproduced  fj 
djftinft,  that  you  may  difiingullh  the  original  features  through  all  the  family 
portrait?. 
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Thofe  who  need  a proof  of  this,  may  obferve  how  often  bro. 
thers  and  fillers  educated  with  the  fame  care,  and  placed  in  the 
fame  ßtuation,  are  totally  dilTimilar  in  their  temper  and  habits. 
And  the  author  before  mentioned,  who  was  fo  anxious  to  perfect 
the  education  of  his  progeny,  has  he  not  acknowledged  that  the 
moral  difpofition  of  individuals  vary,  and  that  the  moral  charader 
of  infants  are  not  the  fame,  though  under  limilar  treatment  ? Has 
he  noL  fuppofed  this,  I fay,  when  he  edabliflies  principles,  and  pre- 
fcribes  rules  for  direfting,  in  the  moil  advantageo^  manner,  the 
good  or  evil  propenf  ties  which  they  earliell  difcovcr^  ? 

f Early  to  pour  inllruaions  in  their  heart. 

Should  be  each  parent  and  each  guardian's  part  ; 

For  youthful  minds  receive  inllrudion  belt 
Before  the  bufy  world  abforbs  the  breaft  t 
T'hat  once  imbib'd  while  fenfe  and  reafon  reign^ 

And  no  mad  thoughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

Shall  fiill  correil  the  paflions'  rapid  roll. 

Dignify  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  foul ; 

ohall  fmooth  their  way  thro'  life's  precarious  fpaHj 

And  all  the  various  artifice  of  man. 

It  is  confeffed  by  all  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  Hi 
IS  pofhble  to  alter  the  diredion,  both  of  the  temperament  and  the 
Inoral  difpofitions  ; and  though  we  have  room  to  hope  that  fome 
of  thofe  things  which  promife  the  leaf  good,  may  be  turned  to  the 
bell  account,  it  is  neverthelefs  abfolutely  true,  that,  as  to  difpofition, 
fome  children  are  better  and  fome  worfe  than  others ; fome  are 
pliant,  others  are  obflinate  ; fome  are  born  v/ith  the  eafiefl  difpofi- 
tion,  while  others  are  as  untoward,  and  remain  fo,  notwithftanding 
all  the  efforts  of  parental  corredion,  and  the  bell  form  of  educa. 
tion  that  can  pcffibly  be  devifed, 

^ Helvetius  on  Man.  Vol,  I,  "j-  Lc  Bonheur  Poeme, 
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HARMONY  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  B E AU  T Y,  CON  T INUED, 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 


THIS  is  a truth,  that  features  and  forms  are  vifi.bly  tranfmitted 
from  generation  to  generation ; and  moral  difpofitions  follow  in  the 
fame  manner. 

After  this  axiom  is  admitted,  I believe  nobody  will  deny  the  re- 
lation between  the  external  figure,  and  the  moral  propenfitks 
which  children  inherit  from  their  parents. 

An  example  which  fell  within  my  own  knowledge,  I will  forth* 
with  relate. 

I am  acquainted  with  a manied  couple,  who  have  two  children 
that  lefem'o’ie  lefpefdvely  each  parent  in  exad  conformity  to  their 
particular  charafter  and  difpofition. 

The  hulband  is  of  a light  airy  difpofition  ; his  vivacity  is  pcFf 
feflly  troublefome;  he  is  fiery,  impetuous,  choleric,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a perfect  Have  to  the  grofieft  kind  of  pleafuxe.  His  colour, 
VoL.  I.  S ill 
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in  fad,  declares  this  unhappy  mixture  of  hafte,  impetuofity,  fen- 
fuality,  and  impatience ; the  harlh  fwell,  and  high  rifing  of  his 
features,  their  perpetual  motion  and  fluduation,  the  reftlefs  difpo- 
iition  in  all  his  movements ; and  every  thing  about  him,  difeover 
the  agitation  which  impels  him,  the  defires  to  which  he  is  a prey, 
and  the  fpirit  of  inquietude  which  torments  him.  His  very  re- 
verfe  is  feen  in  his  wife.  She  is  as  tranquil  as  he  is  ardent.  Her 
temperament  is  half  fanguine,  half  melancholy;  (he  poftefTes  an 
elevated  foul,  adorned  with  all  the  gentle  virtues  of  the  well  edu- 
cated of  her  fex.  Her  complexion  is  fine,  her  features  regular 
and  graceful,  and  her  air  is  affable  and  ferene.  And  in  the  modeft 
cxpreflion  of  her  internal  fatisfadion,  there  is  a fomething  that  de- 
clares equality  and  quietnefs  within. 

They  have  two  fons,  who  are  as  yet  children  ; the  firft  has  the 
moft  moral  conformity  with  the  father,  and  the  youngeft  exadly 
refembles  the  mother.  The  eldeft  has  a fierce  hoftile  look,  the 
ftardeil  let  of  features,  large  bufhy  eye-brows,  a haughty  mouth,  a 
Iwarthy  complexion,  and  an  upright  lofty  gait.  The  youngeft  is 
fair  of  afpcd,  gentle  ; his  voice,  and  in  ftiort  all  that  has  a relation 
to  his  deportment,  reprefents  him  the  image  of  his  mother,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  exadly  refemble  as  types  the  propenlities  and  mo- 
ral character  of  their  parents  to  a degree  of  exadnefs,  the  refult 
,on]y  of  equal  proportion  of  moral  and  phyfical  conformity. 

Thus  we  find  that  it  is  poffible  that  mental  deformity,  com- 
bined with  Ciiat  of  body,  and  corporeal  beauty  united  with  that  of 
the  mind,  may  pafs  through  feveral  generations;  and  this  alfo 
foives  the  difficulty,  when  it  happens,  that  fo  many  perfons,  whom 
nature  had  originally  endowed  with  an  agreeable  figure,  and  who 
•becoming  bad  charaders,  are,  neverthelcfs,  not  fo  deformed  in 
phyfiogiiomical  appearance,  as  fome  others ; and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  fo  many,  to  whom  nature  had-been  partial,  in  denying  them 
the  advantage  of  lineal  features,  but  who  have  made  considerable 
progrefs  in  the  pradice  of  virtue,  remain  yet  much  inferior  in  the 
point  of  beauty,  to  others  whom  they  equal  or  furpafs  in  every 
moral  accompliflimcnt. 
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, I have  adduced  thefe  examples  to  eftablifli  the  probability  of  the 
harmony  between  moral  and  phyfical  beauty,  and  to  place  it  upon 
a folid  and  immoveable  foundation. 

Seleft  out  any  given  number  of  men  of  the  moft  finilhed  form  ; 
fuppofe  them  and  their  children  to  decay  in  the  pradhee  of  good 
principles,  to  contradl  dijQTolute  manners,  and  to  give  way  to  dif- 
orderly  pafiions;  to  go  on  in  depravity  till  they  fink  into  the  latl  • 
excefs  of  vice,  which  humanity  can  fall  to:  then  think  whether 
their  phyhonomies  will  not  be  much  altered.  Each  generation 
will  degrade  the  preceding  one;  and  the  laft  be  found  fo  disfigured, 
that  nothing  but  a caricatura  of  man  will  remain.  Are  there  not 
daily  examples  of  children,  who  are  already  the  perfedl  image  of 
parents,  entirely  corrupted,  and  whofe  education  befides  is  helping 
forward,  or  as  it  were  foftering,  the  bias  of  their  natural  vices. 
When  I contemplate  thefe  things,  I Ihudder  to  think  of  the  perver- 
fion  of  man’s  talents,  who,  while  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  improve 
even  his  general  appearance,  ftudies  all  the  time  to  degrade  himfelf, 
till  he  reprefents  but  the  miferable  efedls  of  paffion,  indulged  to 
excefs ! 

Another  confideration  which  mufl:  be  taken,  and  which  is  con- 
neded  with  it,  as  I lhall  afterwards  Ihew  ; that  is,  that  the  whole 
fyllem,  bones  as  well  as  llelh,  figure^  colour,  gait,  voice,  even  fmell, 
every  thing,  in  a word,  has  a relation  to  the  face,  and  is  liable, 
with  it,  to  improvement  or  degradation. 

Vifit  an  hofpital  or  houfe  of  correfHon,  the  tenants  of  which 
form  an  incongruous  aflembly  of  vicious,  idle,  libertine,  and 
drunken  people  ; examine  their  looks,  then  compare  them  with  a 
decent  fraternity  of  induftrious  mechanics,  and  confidcr  well  the 
wide  difference  between  the  two  communities ; you  will,  I belie ve> 
then  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  obfervation.  A 
benefit  will  perhaps  attend  this  comparifon,  and  it  will  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  ; it  will  awaken  in  you  fentiments  which,  though  melancholy 
and  fad,  will  be  notwithftanding  falutary ; and,  if  rightly  ap« 
plied,  will  work  to  a good  end ; which  is  all  I have  in  view. 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  however,  man  be  liable  to  fall,  he  is  alfo 
able  to  rife  again,  and  capable  of  attaining  an  height  of  virtue  even 
fuperioT  to  that  from  which  he  fell.  Chufe  out  children  from 
among  the  homelieft  parents,  fuch  as  moft  perfedlly  refemble  them— 
rear  them  at  a diftance  from  their  parents,  in  fome  well-regulated 
public  feminary,  and  behold  how  faft  their  uglinefs  difappears ! 
Arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion,  place  them  in  circumftances  not 
too  unfavourable  to  the  pra61ice  of  virtue,  which  lhall  not  expofe 
them  to  extraordinary  temptations,  and  let  them  inter-marry,  Sup- 
pofing  them  all  to  have  preferved,  at  leatl  to  a certain  degree,  a 
fenfe  of  decency  and  goodnefs,  and  that  they  have  taken  pains  to 
tranfmit  to  their  children  the  principles  which  they  have  imbibed ; 
fuppoling  thefe  again  to  continue  forming  intermarriages,  and  that 
no  extraordinary  event  interrupts  the  progrefs,  you  would  then  fee 
one  generation  improve  upon  another,  not  only  as  to  the  features  of 
the  face,  and  the  conformation  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  head,  but  in 
the  entire  combination  of  the  figure,  and  indeed  in  all  refpe61s 
whatever.  The  love  of  labour,  temperance,  and  cleanlinefs,  united 
to  other  commendable  qualities  and  to  internal  fatisfaClion,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  fair  and  healthy-looking  flcfh,  a good  complexion, 
a fine  Ihape,  a manly  deportment,  an  air  of  ferenity ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  deformity  which  is  the  effedl  of  difeafe  and  infirmity 
mufl:  gradually  difappear,  becaufe  the  virtues  juft  mentioned  con- 
tribute to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  ftrengthen  the  conftitu- 
tion.  ‘ In  Ihort,  there  is  not  in  man  any  one  fpecies  of  phyfical 
* beauty— nor  any  one  member  of  the  body — which  may  not  re- 
‘ ceive  from  virtue  and  from  vice,  taken  in  the  moft  general  fenfe, 
‘ a good  or  a bad  imprefiion,* 

What  a charming  profpefl  is  thus  opened  to  the  friend  of  huma- 
nity, infpired  with  the  hope  alone  of  a futurity  fo  foothing 
and  confolatory  ! What  fovereign  attradfion  to  the  heart  of  man  is 
there  in  a beautiful  face  and  a graceful  human  figure!  Ye  Souls 
poffefied  of  tafte  and  fenlibility,  tell  us  what  are  your  feelings, 
while  you  contemplate  thofe  grand  Ideals  which  the  ikill  of  the 
-ancients  has  tranfmitted  to  us ; while  your  eyes  dwell  wdth  delight 
on  thofe  wonderful  figures  of  men,*  or  of  angels,  which  the  pencil 
of  a Raphael,  a Guido,  a Weft,  a Mengs,  a Fufeli  have  produced  ! 
Say,  are  you  not  animated  with  an  irrififtible  ardour  to  improve 
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md  embellifh  our  degenerated  nature  ? Ye  artifts,  ye  proteaors 
and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  from  the  creative  genius  who  produces, 
to  the  man  of  wealth  who  makes  a merit  of  purchafing,  the  mafier- 
pieces  of  art,  attend  to  the  following  important  advice:  ‘ You  aim 

< at  embellilhing  every  thing.  Be  it  fo  ; for  this  we  are  obliged  to 
‘ you  : but  \\muld  you  at  the  fame  time  ftamp  deformity  on  man, 
‘ the  moft  beautiful  of  all  objefts  ?— No  ; you  cannot  intend  it.— 
‘ Prevent  him  not  then  from  becoming  good ; do  not  (hew  indif- 
? ference  with  refpeft  to  this:  let  the  divine  power  attached  to  ge- 

* nius  be  jemployed  to  render  him  better  j and  that  will  embeilifii 

* him. 

‘ The  harmony  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  between 

< vice  and  uglinefs,  opens  a vaft  and  noble  field  for  art.  But  do 
‘ not  imagine  it  is  in  your  power  to  beautify  man,  unlefs  you  en- 
‘ deavour  to  make  him  better.  If  you  form  his  tafte  at  the  expence 

< of  his  heart,— you  will  corrupt  him  ; and  henceforward,  do 
‘ what  you  will,  he  will  grow  ugly  j and  the  fon,  and  the  de- 
‘ fcendants  of  the  fon,  if  they  follow  the  fame  courfe,  will  increafe 
f in  deformity  : thus  you  will  have  wholly  milled  your  aim. 

< Artifis,  henceforth  ceafe  to  employ  your  talents  in  trifling  or- 
‘ naments,  unlefs  you  would  refemble  him  who,  in  order  to  rear 
‘ a magnificent  palace,  fhould  commit  the  whole  execution  of  his 
f defign  to  the  fculptor  and  gilder.’ 

But,  above  all,  take  pains  to  perfect  the  inner  man  : know  that 
« we  few  in  corruption,  and  we  lliail  be  raifed  incorruptible.* 


FIRST  ADDITION. 

Goodness  and  Candour— the  Plate. 

Oppofite  is  the  undebafed  phyfionomy  of  a man  full  of  goodnefs 
and  candour,  but  otherwife  not  diftinguilhed  by  qualities  or  talents 
of  a very  extraordinary  nature.  Vice  never  imprinted  the  ßigiued 
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trace  on  that  ferene  countenance ; no  paffion,  no  intrigue  woven  by- 
vanity  or  jealoufy,  have  diilurbed  or  furrowed  it.  Reditude  and 
opennefs  repofe  there  habitually;  the  leall  tendency  to  evafion,  the 
flighteft  perfidy,  would  produce  a lingularly  ftriking  efFed  on  that 
face,  and  appear  foreign  to  it.  The  imprefs  of  any  paffion  mull  be 
frequently  repeated,  before  it  can  become  fixed  and  permanent  on 
fuch  a countenance. 


SECOND  ADDITION, 


Face  of  a Knave— the  Plate^ 


That  look,  and  that  mouth,  half  open,  plainly  denote  the  fpy,  the 
man  who  is  continually  on  the  watch ; his  thoughts  wander  from 
objed  to  objed,  becaufe  he  aims  at  making  fure  of  his  point,  and 
is  determined  to  arrive  at  it,  all  events.  His  long  chin,  fomewhat 
pointed,  or  at  leaft  prominent  to  a great  degree,  conveys  to  the 
phyfionomifl  the  idea  of  a crafty,  defigning  man,  who  will  make  a 
bad  ufe  of  his  fkill  and  addrefs,  inflead  of  employing  them  for  the 
oenefit  of  mauRind.  But  the  forehead  and  the  nofe  announce  fo 
much  capacity,  fo  much  reafon,  fuch  a fpirit  of  refledion,  that, 
to  confider  them  feparately,  you  could  exped  nothing  but  good 
from  them.  The  phyfionomift  who  had  not  feen  either  the  eye  or 
the  mouth,  would  fay  that  thofe  features  belonged  to  an  honeft 
man.  A man  who  knows  the  world  would  pronounce,  on  the  firft 
glance,  that  it  is  the  face  of  a knave.—Tt  is  only  upon  the  lips,  or 
rather  between  the  lips,  that  the  depravity  lurks.  There  are  faces 
which  roguery  dees  not  fenfibly  disfigure,  becaufe,  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  always  fuppofes  a folid  underftanding ; and  then 
it  is  only  the  abufe  of  an  efiimable  faculty. 
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THIRD  ADDITION. 


Indolence  and  Drunkenness — See  the  Plate, 

Drunkennefs,  indolence,  idlenefs,  have  disfigured  this  face. 
The  nofe  at  leaft  was  not  thus  formed  by  nature.  That  look,  thofe 
lips,  thofe  wrinkles,  exprefs  an  impatient  and  unquenchable  thirä. 
The  whole  face  announces  a man  who  wiflies,  with  a total  inability 
to  perform  ; who  feels  as  fenfibly  the  craving  of  appetite,  as  the  im- 
potence of  gratifying  it.  In  the  original,  it  is  the  look  efpecially 
which  muft  mark  this  defire  ever  difappointed  and  ever  rekindled, 
which  is  at  once  the  confequence  and  the  indication  of  liiUeflhefa 
and  debauchery. 


FOURTH  ADDITION. 

Drunken  Man^ — See  the  Plate, 

The  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  enervates  and  degrades  the  face,  the 
figure— in  Ihort,  the  whole  human  frame. — Young  man ! behold 
vice,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  under  its  real  form  ; you  need  no 
more,  to  conceive  a rooted  averfion  to  it. 


FIFTH  ADDITION. 

PoRTRAlT^ — See  the  Plate, 

The  nofe  of  this  face  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man;  neither  are 
the  eyes  ordinary,  efpecially  the  right  one,  although  it  wants  the 
character  of  greatnefs  which  marks  the  nofe.  Such  eyes,  how- 
ever, and  fuch  a nofe,  promife  great  fervices  in  the  caufe  of  huma- 

nity 


nity  and  religion,  for  they  announce  great  things;  and  one  wouI<! 
be  tempted  to  exped  a great  deal  from  them  : but  the  reft  of  the 
face  correfponds  not  to  the  expeflations  which  thefe  had  raifed, 
*I  hofe  gatherings  above  the  nofe,  that  half-open  mouth,  the  irregu- 
larity and  the  imbecillity  of  the  under-lip,  mark  an  extreme  liftlefs- 
nefs,  a debility  of  mind,  an  incapacity,  which  is  feeking  to  con- 
ceal itfelf  under  the  cloak  of  knavery  and  cunning. 


SIXTH  ADDITION. 

Father  and  Son — Seethe  Plate, 

Virtue,  piety,  patience,  gentlenefs,  refignation,  and  that  expe- 
rience which  is  the  fruit  of  age,  are  all  indicated  in  the  phyfionomy 
and  attitude  of  the  father ; while  that  of  the  fop  betrays  infenlibility 
and  infolence.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  impudent  air,  but  a 
little  more  energy  in  the  forehead  and  the  nofe*:  the  under-lip  and 
chin  ought  alfo  to  have>  advanced  fomewhat  more ; and  the  mouth 
is  rather  too  good. 


SEVENTH  ADDITION. 

Miser  and  Brute — See  the  Plates, 

One  of  thefe  figures  prefents  an  image  of  the  mpft  brutal  fenfua- 
lity,  the  other  that  of  the  moll  fordid  avarice.  But  the  eye  of  the 
Mifer  ought  to  have  been  fmaller,  and  deeper  funk  in  the  head — al- 
though there  be  a great  many  funk  and  fmall  eyes  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  avarice,  and  fome  large  and  prominent  ones  which 
indicate  that  palfion.^'-The  upper  part  of  the  Mifer’s  forehead 
would  correfpond  more  aptly  with  the  charafter  of  the  Senfualift,  as 
, his  forehead  would  better  fuit  the  charadler  of  the  mifer. 
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EIGHTH  ADDITION. 

Democritus — See  the  Plate* 

Oppofite  is  a Democritus  after  Rubens,  painted  from  fancy.  He 
h not  the  perfon  whom  the  philofophers  reprefent  ‘ as  a vaft  and 
* penetrating  fpirit,  a creative  genius  capable  of  every  thing,  the 
‘ author  of  new  difeoveries,  and  the  improver  of  thofe  already  made. 
‘ This  is  not  the  man  who  had  his  eyes  thruft  or  burnt  out,  as  a 
‘ fecurity  againft  the  diftradion  of  mind  occafioned  by  external  ob- 
« jefls,  that  he  might  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  abftraff  fpeculations. 
‘ Neither  is  he  the  declared  enemy  of  fenfuality  and  carnal  pleafure.* 
No ; this  is  not  the  Democritus  before  us  it  is  the  image  of  De- 
tnotcritus  the  Laugher,  who 

’Ridelatf  quotUs  a limine  mo^oerat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem. 

Who  grinn’d  and  grinn’d  at  every  one  he  met. 

He  who  laughs  continually,  and  at  every  thing,  is  not  only  a 
fool,  but  a wicked  wretch ; as  he  who  is  always  crying,  and  at 
every  thing,  is  a child,  a changeling,  or  a hypocrite.  The  face 
of  the  perpetual  laugher  mull  be  degraded,  together  with  his 
mind,  and  become  at  length  infupportable.  The  face  of  De- 
mocritus cannot  have  been  originally  that  of  an  ordinary 
man.  The  form  of  the  head,  certainly,  has  nothing  great : but 
fuppofing  it  to  have  u charadler  of  greatnefs,  Democritus  would 
have  fomewhat  refembled  Socrates.— But  the  farcaftic  grin,  fo  dif- 
ferent from  the  heavenly  fmile  of  pity,  from  the  fmile  of  tendernefs 
granting  indulgence  or  giving  falutary  counfel ; fo  different,  alas ! 
from  the  fmile  of  beneficent  humanity,  from  the  ingenuous  ^lile 
of  innocence  and  cordiality — that  contemptuous  grin  converted 
into  habit,  muft  inevitably  disfigure  a beautiful,  much  more  a An- 
gular face.  By  little  and  little,  all  the  traits  of  goodnefs,  which 
nature  denies  to  no  fac^  which  fhe  forms,  even  to  the  moil  de- 
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formed— “in  like  maimer  as  (he  forgets  not  to  give  eyes  to  thofc 
creatures  whofe  fight  is  moft  contradied — by  little  and  little,  I fay, 
thefe  traits  become  deranged  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  prefent  no- 
thing but  a fatal  mixture  of  humanity  and  inhumanity,  of  fatisfac- 
tion  and  malice.  - Properly  fpeaking,  what  is  mockery,  but  joy 
excited  by  the  defects,  the  quarrels,  the  misfortunes,  of  our  neigh- 
bour ? Is  it  poffible  that  fuch  a fentiment  Ihould  either  ennoble,  or 
cmbellini  the  countenance  ? Mockery  contradts  the  eyes,  and  ga- 
thers the  Ikin  round  them  into  wrinkles,  like  thofe  which  may  be 
obferved  on  the  faces  of  molt  fools ; and  are  not  they,  for  the  moll 
part,  the  mafks  of  a grinning  Democritus  ? Mockery  puffs  up  the 
cheeks,  and  gives  them  a globular  form,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  por- 
trait of  La  Mettrie  ; and  what  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  it  imprints 
on  the  mouth,  the  moft  noble  and  expreffive  part  of  the  face,  fo 
much  irregularity  and  difproportion,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible,  by 
means  of  great  and  repeated  efforts,  to  reftore  to  it  gracefulnefs  and 
fymmetry. 

The  mouth  of  our  Democritus  cannot  be  confidered  as  beautiful; 
it  is  obfervable,  that  its  deformity  is  chiefly  owing  to  a fneering 
humour,  and  that  it  would  be  ftill  ugly,  even  w'ere  it  not  opened 
fo  wide.  I doubt  whether  there  be  a face  in  the  world,  handfome 
or  ugly,  that  mockery  would  not  fenfibly  alter  to  the  worfe  I once 
traced  the  fllhoutte  of  a mocker ; but  no  fooner  did  1 fliew  it  to  the 
original,  than  he  intreated  another  fitting : he  was  ftruek  at  once 
with  the  difagreeably  harlh  lines  w'hich  disfigured  the  mouth,  and 
endeavoured  to  mould  it  into  a better  form. 

"What  Leffing  fays  of  the  portrait  of  La  Mettrie  in  his  Laocoon, 
may  be  applied  to  mockers  in  general : ‘ La  Mettrie,  who  had 

* himfelf  painted  and  engraved  as  a Democritus,  does  not  feem  to 
‘ laugh,  except  when  you  look  at  him  for  the  firft  time.  Obferve 
‘ him  longer,  and  inftead  of  the  philolbpher  you  find  only  a fimple- 

* tonj  he  does  not  laugh,  but  he  giggles.* 

* Certain  paflions,  and  certain  degrees  of  paflion,  manifeft  them- 
‘ felves  on  the  face  by  traits  the  moft  liideousj  and  the  forced  po- 

* fitions  into  which  the  body  is  diflorted  by  them,  efface  entirely 

* th$  beautiful  contour  of  its  natural  ftate.*  To  which  I farther  fub* 

join ; 
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join:  That  thefe  lines  will  remain  effaced  for  ever,  if  the  heart  be 
already  ciigaged  too  deeply  in  fome  criminal  purfuit. 

The  irregularity  of  the  mouth  oppofite,  is  the  effe^fl  of  Thefnecr* 
ing  conUrnpt  o/Envji 


NINTH  ADDITION. 

CHRIST,  AND  TWO  OTHER  HEADS,  AFTER  HOLBEIN. 

See  the  Plate, 

This  Chrift,  after  Holbein/  is  one  of  the  moft  ordinary  that  can 
polTibly  be  imagined  : the  forehead  prefents  nothing  but  a mixture 
of  weaknefs  and  the  meaner  paffions ; the  eye  exprefles  fenfuality  ; 
the  nofe  announces  a dull  and  contradled  fpirit ; and  the  upper-lip 
indicates  timidity. 

A rage  forprojefls,  want  of  wifdom,  and  grofs  fenfuality,  have 
disfigured  the  fecond  of  thefe  faces.  And  the  third  announces  the 
higheft  degree  of  infenlibility,  cruelty  the  barbarous,  and  a 
brutal  fenfuality. 


TENTH  ADDITION. 


A Group  after  YioQh^’T-A^See  the  Plate» 

In  Ehe  oppofite  groupe,  obferve  that  unnatural  wretch,  with  the 
infernal  vifage,  infulting  his  fupplicating  mother  : the  predomi- 
nant charafler  on  the  three  other  villain-faces,  though  all  disfigured 
by  effrontery,  is  cunning,  and  ironical  malignity. 
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Every  face  is  a feal  with  this  truth  engraved  on  it : ‘ Nothin«' 
♦ makes  a man  fo  ugly  as  vice  ; nothing  renders  the  countenance  fo 
^ hideous  as  villany/ 


eleventh  addition. 


Horrible  Face.— the  Plate. 

If  is  rrot  virtue  which  tliat  horrible  face  announces.  Never 
coutd  candour,  or  a noble  fimpricity,  or  cordiality,  have  fixed 
their  refidence  there.  The  moft  fordid  avarice,  the  molt  obdurate 
xvickednefs,  the  moll  abominable  knavety,  have  deranged  thole 
eyes,  have  disfigured  that  mouth. 

This  face,  I grant,  was  not  much  calculated  to  exprefs  a great 
deal  of  fenfibility,  even  before  it  was  degraded  to  the  pitch  we 
«1ÜW  fee  it:  this  degradation,  however,  is  vifibly  the  effeft  ef 
pciveriity  turned  into  liabit,  and.  become  incorrigible* 


TWELFTH  ADDITION. 


Undefinable  V the  Plate. 

It  remains  that  I make  one  very  important  obfervation.  There  arc 
certain  diabolical  paffions  which  are  often  imprinted  on  the  phyfio- 
nomy  by  a fmgle  linie  trait,  clearly  marked,  it  is  true,  but  almoll  un. 
definable ; while  lome  other  paffions,  much  lefs  hurtful  to  fociety 
and  more  excufable,  have  frequently  expreflians  much  more  flrongly 
marked,  and  more  frightfully  hideous.  A violent  fit  of  anger  de- 
ranges the  whole  countenance  j whereas  the  biackefl  envy,  and’ 
even  the  moll  fanguinary  hatred,  have  no  other  fign  than  a fight 
obliquity,  or  an  almolt  imperceptible  contraäion  of  the  lips.— See 
Face  of  a Knave,,  in  Addition  Second. 
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Socrate  s 


LECTURE  XV, 


S0CRATE3,  CONSIDERED  AS  HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  PHT*» 
8IOGNOMY. 

See  the  Plate» 

THE  celebrated  decifion  of  the  Phyfionomift  Zopyrus,  relative 
fo  Socrates,  ‘ That  he  was  ftupid,  brutal,  a voluptuary  and  a 
< drunkard,*  has  often  been  employed  of  late  as  an  argument  againft 
the  Science  of  Fhyliognomy ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anfwer 
of  Socrates  to  his  pupils,  who  ridiculed  the  fidll  of  the  pretended 
interpreter  of  phyhonomies,  has  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  it : 

* I was  naturally  inclined  to  all  thofe  vices ; but,  by  the  conftant 

* practice  of  virtue,  I have  been  fo  happy  as  to  correfl  my  faults, 

* and  reprefs  my  irregular  propenfities.’ 

Now,  let  us  fuppofe,  the  ftory  to  be  as  it  is  related,  and  then,  _ 
inquire  to  what  it  amounts. 

Without  diferediting  phyfiognomy  in  general,  it  is  the  dife^n- 
ment  of  Zopyrus,  at  moft,  that  may  be  a little  called  in  queftion. 
Suppofe  him  to  be  miftaken— *on  the  fuppohtion  that  he  had  not 
paid  fufEcient  attention  to  all  the  features,  to  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  phyfionomy  of  Socrates  j or  that  he  had  attended  too  much 

to 


to  what  <vas  coarfe  and  maffy  in  it — what  would  enfue  ? Nothing 
at  all  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  fcience  which  we  are  defending. 

That  phyfionomift  who,  in  order  to  obtain  refpefl  for  this  fci- 
cnce,  ihould  pretend,  ‘ he  never  was  miftaken,’  would  rejimble 
the  phyfician,  who,  in  the  view  of  eftablilhing  the  infaHibility  of 
his  art,  Ihould  maintain,  « That  iio  patient  ever  died  under' his 
‘ hands.’  To  rejeft  a fcience  fo  capable  of  demonftration  as  Phy- 
fiognomy—to  reje6l  it  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  the  phyfiono- 
mift  has  been  once,  or  even  a hundred  times  millaken— is  like  re- 
je61ing  the  art  of  medicine,  becaufe  there  are  ignorant  quacks  in 
the  world,  or  becaufe  a patient  dies  Under  the  hands  of  an  able 
phyfician. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  antiquity  is  agreed  in  decrying 
the  phylionomy  of  Socrates.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  all  his  portraits, 
however  different,  have  a ftriking  refemblance  in  one  refpefl-— 
that  they  are  all  ugly.  To  this  add,  that  Alcibiades,  who  was  as 
well  acquainted  wdth  Socrates  as  with  the  charafteriftics  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  Taid  of  him,  ‘That  he  refembled  a Silenus*;*  a 
comparifoR,  probably,  which  referred  to  the  general  form  of  the 
face  i and  there  can  remain  no  more  doubt  refpefling  the  uglinefs 
afcribed  to  Socrates,  confidered  altogether.  All,  however,  are 
equally  agreed,  that  he  Was  the  wifell:  and  the  belt  of  men. 

But  is  it  then  proved,  ‘ That  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  liad  the 
phyfionomy  of  an  idiot  and  a fenfualill  ? or  rather,  ‘ That  he  had 
‘ a phyfionomy  coarfe,  mean,  difagreeable,  and  difgufting 

Now,  what  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a ffriking  contrail  ? 

I.  Socrates’s  deformity,  attelled  univerfally,  is  a circumllance  fo 
fingular  and  fo  very  ftriking^  that  it  has  generally  been  confidered  as 
a kind  of  contradi£lion,  an  irregularity  in  nature.  But  I aflc,  whe- 
ther this  be  a proof  in  favour  of,  or  againll  phyfiognomy  ? The 
queition  may  be  decided  in  a moment ; for  the  dired  contrary  was 

* You  can  hardly,  fays  Winkelmann,  dcbafe  human  nature  more,  than 
by  reprefenting  it  under  the  form  of  a Sllcnus. 

expcded : 
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expelled : aftoniniment  is  expreffed  at  finding  no  harmony  between 
the  exterior  and  the  interior ; and  to  what  is  this  expedlation,  this 
aftonifiiment,  to  be  imputed  ? 

2.  Admitting  this  want  of  harmony  to  be  fuch  as  it  is  repre- 
fented,  it  would  Hill  be  but  a fingle  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
and  therefore  would  no  more  invalidate  phyfiognomy,  than  a mon- 
ger with  twelve  fingers  would  contradidl  the  truth  that  ‘ Men  are 
< born  with  five  fingers  on  each  hand.’  We  are  ready  to  grant  then, 
that  in  this  cafe  there  may  be  a very  few  exceptions,  fome  fportings 
of  nature,  fome  errors  of  the  prefs ; but  tlie  language  of  human 
phyfionomies  is  not  a whit  the  lefs  intelligible  on  that  account— Do 
ten  or  twenty  typographical  errors  in  one  large  volume  render  it  il- 
legible ? 

3.  ‘ Men  whofe  charafter  is  ftrongly  marked,  who  are  full  of  ener- 
« gy,and  whofe  powers  exert  themfelves  out  of  the  common  road,  have 
« ufually,  in  their  exterior  taken  together,  fomething  difagreeable, 

* harßi  and  ambiguous;  exceedingly  different,  owing  to  that  very 

* circumftance,  from  what  the  Greek,  the  artift,  and  the  man  of 
^ tafte,  denominate  heaufy*  And  unlefs  one  has  ftudied  and  difco- 
‘ vered  the  expreffion  of  fuch  phyfionomies,  it  is  evident  they  mufl: 
‘ hurt  the  eye  which  looks  for  beauty  only  .*  In  this  clafs  the  phyli- 
onomy  of  Socrates  muff  be  ranked. 

4.  The  writer  on  Phyfiognomy  cannot  fufiiciently  inculcate 

* the  neceffity  of  carefully  diftinguilhing  the  difpofitions  from  the 
‘ difplay  of  them— the  talents  or  faculties  from  their  application  and 
4 employment— the  foft  parts  from  the  folid— the  permanent  from 
< the  moveable  traits;’  and  this,  it  would  appear,  was  not  obferved 
in  forming  a judgment  of  the  face  of  Socrates.  Zopyrus  and  Alci- 
biades,  Ariftode,  and  almoft  all  the  Phyfionomifts  I know,  almoft 
all  the  adverfaries  of  Phyfiognomy— what  do  I fay  ? I mean  almoft 
all  its  defenders— have  overlooked  this  diftinäion.  Hence  it  is 
poffible,  that  the  form  of  the  face  of  Socrates  may  have  appeared 
very  ugly  to  inexperienced  eyes,  while  perhaps  the  play  of  his  phy- 
fionomy  prefented  the  features  of  a celeiU«!  beauty. 
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It  is  but  too  well  known,  that  a man  born  with  the  bcft  difpoli, 
tions  may  abandon  himfelf  to  wickednefs ; and  he  who  once  appear- 
ed Equated  wholly  by  vicious  propenfities,  may  become  virtuous. 
Diftinguifhed  talents  fometimes  remain  buried,  while  moderate 
parts,  by  dint  of  application,  arrive  at  an  aftonifliing  degree  of  per- 
feäion. 

When  the  natural  difpofitlons  have  been  fingularly  happy,  but 
negledded,  no  one,  except  a very  Ikilful  obferver,  is  capable  of 
difcovering  them,  Avhen  the  face  is  in  a ftate  of  reft.  In  like  man- 
ner alfo,  when  the  difpofitions  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  which 
are  denominated  bad,  it  requires  the  moft  experienced  eye  to  per- 
ceive on  the  phyftonomy  that  they  are  correded;  for  the  difpofi- 
tions, the  radical  faculties  of  the  man,  are  more  eafily  difcoverablc 
in  the  form,  in  the  folid  parts  and  the  permanent  features — while 
their  application  or  difplay  is  more  diftinguifliable  in  the  moveable 
and  fugitive  traits.  Now  he  who  attends  only  to  thefe,  without 
having  made,  as  it  too  frequently  happens,  a particular  ftudy  of  the 
folid  form  of  the  face,  and  of  the  lineaments  whole  impreflion  is 
permanent ; he,  I fay,  after  the  example  of  Zopyrus,  will  difcern  in 
the  phyfionomy  of  Socrates  neither  the  goodnefs,  and,  the  true  cha- 
rafter  of  the  natural  difpofitions,  nor  the  amendment  of  what  is  ap- 
parently bad  in  them,  and  confequently  he  cannot  fail  to  pronounce 
an  erroneous  decifion.  Let  me  elucidate  this  idea.  Suppofing 
the  great  difpofitions  of  Socrates  were  efpecially  exprefled  in  the 
form  of  a face  in  other  refpedls  coarfe  and  difagreeable— that  this 
form,  and  thefe  permanent  features,  never  had  been  ftudied — and 
that  the  Grecian  eye,  eager  only  after  beauty,  fuffered  itfelf  to  be 
prejudiced  by  what  was  harfh,  coarfe  and  lumpifh  in  them — fup- 
pofing  farther — and  this  remark  can  efcape  no  one  obferver — that  the 
amendment  of  what  ufually  paffes  for  bad  in  the  difpofition,  be- 
comes perceptible  only  at  thole  moments  when  the  face  is  in  a£Hon; 
and  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  occafion  a miftake,  and  to  fanäion 
a prejudice  unfavourable  to  phyfiognomy. 

5«  Hitherto  I have  fpoketl  of  good  and  bad  difpofitions  j but  it  is 
requifite  for  me  to  explain  myfelf  with  greater  precifion  on  this  fub- 
je£f.  No  one,  properly  fpeaking,  brings  into  the  w’orld  with  him 
difpofitions  morally  bad  or  morally  good : in  other  words,  men 
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are  born  neither  vicious  nor  virtuous.  They  all  begin  wil;h  being 
infants;  and  then,  one  is  neither  wicked  nor  good — but  innocent» 
Very  few  arrive  at  a high  degree  of  virtue,  and  äs  few  carry  vice  to 
excefs.  Almoft  all  keep  floating  between  the  two  extremes ; and 
it  might  be  afiirmed,  that  man  has  not  fufficient  energy  to  attain  a 
very  extraordinary  degree  of  either  virtue  or  vice.  But  of  aU  thofe 
beings  which  are  born  innocent,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  as  lia- 
ble to  fin,  as  to  die.  Not  one  among  them  is  capable  of  ferting 
himfelf  free  from  either  fin  or  death  ; for  fin  is  nothing  elfe  but  an 
appetite  for  fenfual  pleafures,  the  effed  of  which  is  agitation  of  foul, 
the  debility,  if  not  the  extindion,  of  the  bodily  powers.  In  this 
fenfe,  to  mention  it  by  the  way,  the  dodrine  of  original  fin,  though 
an  objed  of  pleafantry  in  this  philofophic  age,  has  every  charader 
of  evidence  to  the  true  philofopher,  to  the  fage  obferver  of  nature. 

To  fpeak  philofophically,  that  is,  from  experience;  it  is  not  the 
lefs  true,  that  all  men,  on  this  account,  without  excepting  even  thofe 
who  attain  the  higheft  degree  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  receive  from  na- 
ture only  an  irritability  and  fliculties  purely  phyfical;  they  are  im- 
pelled  to  ad  by  inftind,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  extend  their  exiftence  : 
this  inifind,  confidered  in  itfelf  as  a fpring,  is  good,  but  in  reality 
It  IS  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  But  if  this  irritability,  and  this 
power  be  fuch,  that  at  fight  of  certain  objeds,  and  in  particular 
circumftances,  which  are  almofl  inevitable,  they  ufually  lead  to 
fentiments  and  adions  injurious  to  the  repofe  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind— if  they  be  fuch  that,  in  the  adual  order  of  fociety  and  of 
the  world  in  general,  evil  only  is  to  be  expeded  from  them— they 
may  furely  be  denominated  difpofitions  morally  had',  and  on  the 
contrary,  morally  good,  when  there  refults  from  them  more  good 
than  harm. 

From  general  experience,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  there  arc 
great  energy  and  irritability,  there  are  alfo  produced  the  more  pow- 
erful  paflions,  moft  of  which  infpire  reprehenfible  fentiments,  and 
lead  to  adions  morally  bad.  Helvetius  fays,  ‘ That  the  abufe  of 
‘ power  IS  as  infeparable  from  power,  as  the  effed  from  the  caufe,’ 
This  is  equally  true  of  every  faculty.a  man  poflefles. 
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* Ke  who  can  do  what  he  will,  mud  will  to  do  more  than  hi? 

‘ ought.’ 

This  then  is  the  fenfe  in  which  it  may  be  faid,  * that  the  difpo- 
‘ htions  of  a man  are  bad,’  which  may  alfo  ftgnify,  * that  they  re 
‘ excellent ;’  for  it  is  very  poffible  ro  make  a good  ufe  of  that  excefs 
of  energy  which  is  commonly  abufed. 

6.  I will  now  apply  what  has  been  faid  of  a portrait  of  Socrates, 
which  is  here  fubmitted  to  the  reader’s  confideration. — To  judge 
from  this  print,  which  is  taken  from  Rubens,  Socrates  mud  cer- 
tainly have  poiTeffed  w'onderful  difpofitions  to  become  a great  man. 
If  the  image  have  a refemblance,  and  I imagine  the  original  mud 
have  been  dill  better,  Zopyrus  was  decidedly  midaken  when  he 
called  him  dupid  j and  Socrates  was  no  leis  midaken,  if  he  widied 
to  have  it  underdood,  that  his  natural  difpofitions  were  deficient  in 
energy.  It  is  poffible,  that  a mind  fo  luminous  was  fometimes'in- 
volved  in  a cloud  ; but  Zopyrus,  or  rather  a real  Fhyfionomid,  ac- 
cudomed  to  regulate  his  obfervations  by  the  folid  parts  of  the  face, 
never  ought  to  have  faid,  indeed  never  could  have  faid,  ‘ that  So- 
crates was  naturally  dupid.* 

Whoever  could  have  fought,  in  the  druflure  of  that  forehead,  the 
feat  of  dupidity,  and  who  believed  they  could  perceive  the  figns  of 
it  in  that  vault,  that  eminence,  thofe  cavities;  have  never  dudied 
the  conformation  of  the  forehead;  they  have  either  never  obferved 
or  compared  human  foreheads. 

Whatever  be  the  induence  of  a good  or  a bad  education,  of  a fa- 
vourable or  an  unfavourable  fituation,  and  though  both  the  one  and 
tlie  other  may  contribute  to  render  a man  either  virtuous  or  vici- 
ous, a forehead  fuch  as  this  is  ever  confident  with  itfelf  as  to  the 
form  and  principal  chara61er;  and  a real,  or  even  a middling  phy- 
fionomid,  could  not  be  midaken  in  it.  No  ! for  that  fpacious  vault 
is  inhabited  by  a mind  capable  of  difpelling  the  darknefs  of  preju- 
dice, and  of  even  furmounting  a hod  of  obdacles.  The  promi- 
nency of  the  bone  of  the  eye,  the  eye-brows,  the  tendon  of  the 
mufcles  between  the  eye-brows,  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nofc,  the  cavity  which  contains  the  eyes,  the  elevauon  of  the  eye- 
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tall— how  cxpreflive,  either  conhdered  feparately  or  in  their  com- 
bination ! how  do  they  concur  in  denoting  great  intelleäual  difpo- 
litions,  even  of  faculties  already  perfedly  unfolded>  and  arrived  at 
full  maturity ! 

What  is  the  portrait  before  us,  compared  to  that  which  the  ori- 
gin4  mull  have  been  ? — Among  a hundred  portraits  painted  by 
able  artifts,  is  there  one  which  expreiTes  with  fufiicient  accuracy  the 
contours  of  the  forehead  ? nay,  produce  the  filhouette  which  gives 
them  with  fufhcient  correänefs  ? How  then  are  we  to  expedl  pre- 
cifiQn  in  a print  engraved  after  a twentieth,  or  perhaps  a thirtieth 
copy  I 

It  may,  however,  be  faid,  ‘ That  face  has  yet  nothing  of 
< the  noble  fimplicity,  of  the  amiable  franknefs,  for  which  theorigi- 
? nal  was  fo  juftly  admired.  It  is  evident,  that  the  eyes  have  fome- 
^ thing  of  deceit,  and  that  you  may  fee  in  them,  at  the  fame  time, 

♦ the  expreflion  of  low  fenfuality,’  Thefe  obfervations  are  certainly 
applicable  to  the  portrait  I have  prefented  to  the  reader  ; but  it  is, 
hrft,  to  be  noticed,  That  a face  fo  energetic  announces  prodigious 
felf-government ; and  that  fuch  a man,  by  the  exertion  of  his  pow- 
ers, may  become  what  athoufand  others  are,  merely  through  a kind 
of  impotency  : and,  fecond,  that  what  the  lines  of  the  defigner, 
and  the  ilrokes  of  the  graver  are  unable  to  convey,  is  frequently  ex- 
preiTed  by  the  countenance  in  a hate  of  animation,  and  in  a manner 
fo  fenfible,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  be  mihaken  in  it. 

‘ The  mod  beautiful  forms  of  face  are  frequently  fuch  as  conceal 

• the  greateft  vices.  It  frequently  happens  alfo,  that  the  vice  is 
^ betrayed  only  by  a ßngle  little  trait ; and  to  give  the  proper  ex- 
‘ prefhon  of  this  trait  with  the  graver,  is  the  more  difficult,  becaufe 
« it  is  perceptible  only  when  the  face  is  in  motion.*  This  obferva- 
tion  applies  to  faces  as  ugly,  or  rather  ftrongly  marked,  as  ener- 
getic as  that  of  our  Socrates : the  moft  noble,  the  moll  ftriking  cha- 
raäcrs  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  were  expreffed  on  his  phyhonomy 
only  by  little  delicate  traits,  frequently  tranfient,  and  molt  of  them 
incapable  of  being  perceived,  except  at  a particular  inflant. 
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The  beft  portraits  of  this  kind  of  faces,  whofe  refemblance  ftrlkes 
only  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  features,  are  in  fome  fort  a fatire  upon 
the  original.  The  portrait  now  under  examination,  might  eafily 
have  a fufficient  refemblance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  ne- 
verthelefs  be  a bitter  fatire  upon  that  fage  philofopher.  To  heighten 
ßrong  features,  and  to  omit  the  more  delicate,  is  the  uiual  method 
of  profefied  fatyrijls,  and  of  bad  pprtrait-painters.  Socrates,  I am 
perfuaded,  was  aimoft  always  painted  thus ; and  his  face,  perhaps, 
produced  on  the  finl  glance  an  cifecl  fimilar  to  that  of  his  portraits. 
What  was  maffy  or  Ürongly  marked  in  it,  (hocked  or  rather  daz7,led 
Grecian  eyes,  more  aceuftomed  to  elegant  f rms,  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  they  could  not  difcover  the of  his  phyfionomy : nor  is  it 
poffible  to  doubt  it,  when  it  is  evident  they  knew  not  how  to  form 
a judgment  of  what  may  be  called  the  of  that  phyfionomy. 

7.  ‘ The  face  before  us — the  true  phyfionomift  will  fay — is  at  leafl: 
as  fingular,  as  remarkable,  as  was  the  charaffer  of  Socrates.’  Thi§ 
alone  fhould  create  a prefumption,  * that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it 
f may  ftill  be  poffible  to  reconcile  one’s  felf  to  the  fcience  of  phy- 
‘ fioiiomies.’  This,  however,  is  not  all,  and  we  have  already  feen 
much  more.  I boldly  affirm.  That  there  are,  in  this  phyfionomy, 
features  permanent,  indelible,  which  denote  greatnefs  perfe6fly  un. 
common,  firmnefs  fcarcely  to  be  lhaken,  and  that  the  whole, 
however  indifferent  fome  of  the  features  may  be,  when  taken  fepa- 
rately,  offers  the  imprefs  of  a charadler  able  to  repel  temptation. 

I will  now  add  a few  particulars,  to  thofe  obfervations  already 
made,  in  favour  of  the  portrait  of  Socrates  after  Rubens. 

The  upper  part  of  the  chin  indicates  flrength  of  judgment;  the 
lower,  prefents  courage  approaching  to  intrepidity.  The  fhort  and 
thick  nape  of  the  neck  is,  according  to  the  general  idea  adopted  by 
all  nations,  the  mark  of  an  inflexible  fpirit,  the  expreffion  ofob- 
flinacy.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  in  portraits  of  a 
face  of  this  nature,  the  omiflion  of  the  more  delicate  and  animated 
traits,  joined  to  a trifling  exaggeration  of  thofe  that  are  coarfc, 
while  it  leaves  a general  refemblance,  it  wholly  deflroys  the  true 
fpirit  of  the  charaäer — fliall  we  therefore  be  furprifed  at  finding 
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fomething  incoherent  in  the  face  of  Socrates,  fome  features  which 
promife  a great  deal,  and  others  which  are  truly  fliocking  ? 

/ 

Were  it  poflible  to  appeal  to  the  original,  how  eafy  would  it  be 
to  convince  ourfelves  of  this  ! Thofe  eyes,  now  fo  fixed,  could  we 
fee  them  animated,  would  fpeak  a very  different  language.  With 
what  glances  of  lightning  would  they  penetrate  the  inmoft  foul,  at 
the  moments  when  the  divine  Socrates  inculcated  reverence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  hope  of  immortality,  or,  when  he  recommended 
modefty  and  fimplicity! — Is  it  poffible  to  entertain  a doubt  of  it, 
poffefiing  the  llighteft  knowledge  of  human  nature?  Ye  obfervers 
!öf  man,  I afk  of  you,  would  not  that  odious  mouth,  the  drawing 
of  which  is  demon ftrably  fo  wretched,  have  had,  at  the  moment  1 
allude  to,  a form  infinitely  different  ? 

8.  Let  me,  in  this  place,  indulge  myfelf  in  a fhort  digreßive  com- 
plaint againft  modern  artifts. 

Ye  painters,  fculptors,  all  who  deal  in  the  art  of  defign,  you  ge- 
nerally overcharge  what  is  already  harfh  by  nature.  In  order  to  give 
a faithful  copy,  you  feem,  in  preference,  to  chufe  the  fatal  in- 
ftant  of  heavinefs  and  languor ; you  are  eager  to  lay  hold  of  that 
moment,  becaufe  it  is  then  eafier  to  catch  the  refemblance,  and  to 
furnilh  the  fpedtator  with  a fubjeft  of  mirth  or  cenfure.  Such 
copies,  indeed,  are  alraoft  always  diftinguifhable,  but  they  are 
never  likeneffes.  Like  fatirical  compoiitions,  they  find  admirers 
among  the  fuperficial;  but  is  it  for  fuch  that  the  artift  ought  to  em- 
ploy his  labours  ? 

The  imitation  of  beautiful  nature  is  the  immediate  end  that  the 
artift  fhould  propofe  to  himfelf,  and  he  will  be  always  fure  of  the 
hearty  approbation  of  real  connoiffeurs.  Thofe  happy  moments  of 
the  foul’s  true,  or,  as  I may  fay,  heavenly  exiftence,  when  it  flisds 
upon  the  face  the  luftre  of  divine  ferenity,  w'here,  I fay,  is  the 
painter  who  either  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  them,  or  to  watch 
their  appearance  ? who  is  either  difpofed,  or  who  is  able,  to  convey 
them  ? 

9.  So- 


/ 


9»  Socrates  declared,  ‘ that  reflexion  and  habits  of  exertion  had 
correäed  the  vicious  parts  of  his  charadler;*  and  1 think  that  even 
fuch  a corretflion  mud  have  been  perceptible  in  his  face.  But  in 
what  manner'was  that  change  cxprefTcd  there?  Imperceptible  in  the 
folid  parts,  it  became  more  fenfible  in  thofe  which  are  moveable; 
but  was  moft  conlpicuoufiy  remarkable  in  the  of  the  move- 
able  parts,  and  in  the /prril  of  the  phyfionomy,  which  the  pencil, 
and  much  lefs  the  graver,  can  never  attempt  to  reach.  It  is  pofiible, 
however,  after  ail,  that  Socrates  might  have  retained  fome  few  traces 
of  depravity, »the  expiellion  of  wdiich  muft  confequently  nave  been 
difcernible  in  his  countenance. — Has  not  the  wifeil  and  the  moft 
enlightened  of  mortals,  certain  moments  of  error  ? Is  the  beft  of 
jmen  at  ail  times  exempt  from  paffion  and  from  vice  ? Suppofing 
his  aftions  never  to  be  criminal,  can  his  heart  be  faid  to  be  always 
pure?— or  is  Socrates  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule? 

I 

AU  thefe  confiderations  fairly  attended  to,  let  it  be  determined 
whether  the  face  of  Socrates,  or  the  anecdote  relating  to  it,  be  an 
argument  for  or  againft  the  Science  of  Phyfjonomies. 

10.  I have  not  the  fmalleft  difficulty  in  admittir^g,  befides,  that 
divine  wifdom  fometimes  fixes  its  refidence  in  fimple  vefTels  of  clay, 
llrikingly  conternptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  challenges  the 
homage  which  is  due  to  itfelf  alone,  and  not  to  weak  mortals;  it 
fuffers  its  beauty  to  be  overlooked  by  the  muldtude,  or  even  fome- 
times  to  become  an  objedl  of  infuU,  that  the  yeliel  may  not  exalt 
itfelf  above  a certain  meafure. 

11.  I never  can  admit  that  unfeigned  reformation,  an  uniform 
and  deteitnined  aufterity  of  manners,  a conltancy  proof  againft 
temptation,  and  the  heroifm  of  virtue,  can  exift,  without  painting 
themfelves  on  the  face,  unlcfs  it  be  disfigured  by  voluntary  contor- 
tions, OJ  by  accident.  But  to  wffiat  purpofe  is  all  this  reafoning 
upon  a man,  w'ho  is  no  longer  among  us,  and  who  for  fo  many 
ages  has  been  numbered  among  the  dead?  To  enjoy  his  prefence 
Iul  for  a fingle  moment,  how  deciftve  would  that  trifling  period  be  ! 
But  let  us  choofe  a companion  for  him  from  among  our  contempo- 
raries, and  fee  which  has  realon  on  his  fide,  the  defender  or  the 
adverfary  of  phyfiognomy. 
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Produce  the  wifeft,  nav  the  beh,  of  men  you  are  acquainted 
with,  whofe  phyfionomy  is  that  of  an  idiot,  or  even  a villain  In 
the  lirft  place  you  will  have  to  look  for  him  a long  while;  and 
when  you  have  at  length  found  him,  permit  me  to  examine  him 
according  to  the  principles  of  this  fcience  ; and  if  you  are  not  con- 
flrained  to  confefs,  either,  ‘ that  the  perfon  in  queftion  is  not  fo 
‘ wife  and  good  as  you  thought,’  or  elfe,  ‘ that  you  difcover  ma- 

♦ nifell  ligns  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which  you  had  not  till  then 

* obferved,’  I cheerfully  give  up  my  caufe  as  an  indefenfible  one. 
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. SOCRATES,  CONTINUED. 


Eight"  Heads  of  Sock the  Plats, 


1 2.  ALL  thefe  heads,  which  are  copied  after  the  antique,  are 
apparently  fo  many  portraits  of  Socrates,  tolerably  like ; and 
which  prove  that,  to  a particular  degree,  we  may  rely  on  the  copies 
of  a fingular  head,  and  that,  neverthelefs,  there  is  room  for  mif- 
truft.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  thefe  eight 
profiles  have  a ftriking  refemblance  to  each  other,  and  it  is  evident 
they  are  portraits  of  the  fame  perfon  : for  in  every  one  of  them 
you  may  fee  the  fame  bald  head,  the  fame  hair,  a flat  nofe,  a ca- 
vity near  the  root  of  the  nofe,  and  fomething  clumfy  in  the  whole, 
confidcred  together.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  difficult  to  col- 
lc6l  fo  many  portraits  of  the  fame  face,  with  fuch  a refemblance  as 
thefe  have,  an  experienced  eye  will  yet  diflinguilh  in  them  a fen- 
fible  difference,  as  to  expreffion. 

The  foreheads  i,  4,  and  8,  are  more  perpendicular  than  the 
other.  There  is  not  a Angle  one  of  the  eight  that  prefents  the 
forehead  of  an  idiot,  but  thefe  three  arc  the  leaft  intelligent.  The 
outline  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  fcull  of  Agure  2,  is  that  which 
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announces  moft  fenfe.  The  mouth  of  the  fame  face  and  that  of 
iigure  4,  denote  moft  firmnefs  j that  of  3,  moll  ingenuity.  The 
contour  of  mouth  5,  has  fomething  very  fprightly  in  it,  but  it  does 
not  exprefs  fo  much  genius  as  mouth  2,  The  6th  is  lefs  ex- 
preffive.  The  7th,  accompanied  with  a look  of  attention,  anfwers 
tacitly:  and  it  has  fpmething  more  mifchievous  than  the  8th, 
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A LEARNED  GERMAn’s  ••  OBSERVATION'S  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY  | 
WITH  REMARKS  AND  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  LAVATER. 


‘I  AM  as  much  convinced  as  the  author  of  this  w'ork  of  the 
‘ truth  of  phyfiognomy,  of  the  fignificancy  of  each  of  the  features 
‘ which  compofe  our  figure ; and  it  appears  to  me  undoubtedly  cer- 
‘ tain,  that  the  foul  difeovers  itfeif  through  the  veil  that  is  fpreacj 
‘ over  it,  as  the  naked  through  the  covering  drapery. 

« Even  in  the  outv.^ard  ß.apc 

* Dawns  the  high  expreffion  of  the  mind. 

‘ Through  univerfal  nature  every  being  is  linked  with  another} 
‘ every  where  we  difeover  harmony,  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
*■  dfedt  j and  in  nothing  is  this  relation  more  obvious,  than  between 
‘ the  exterior  and  interior  of  man.  How  many  obje61s  poflefs  an 

* influence  over  us!  Our  kindred,  our  natal  foil,  the  fun  which 

* warms  us,  the  nourifhmcnt  which  is  aflimilated  with  our  fub- 

* flance,  the  events  of  our  life  j all  thefe  contribute  to  form,  to  ino- 

* dify  the  mind  and  the  body  ; all  leave  upon  both  the  one  and  the 
‘ other  a lafting  imprefTion  ; and  the  relation  of  tlic  vifible  to  the 

* invifible  is  fuch,  that,  with  a noic  differing  in  the  flightefl  de- 

I ‘ 
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^ gree,  Caefar  would  not  have  been  the  fame  Csefar  with  whom  we 

* are  acquainted, 

‘ Eeddes,  when  the  foul  is  agitated,  it  penetrates  as  the  moon  in 
« the  fpirits  of  Oifian  *,  Every  palfion  has  its  peculiar  langnage, 

* which  is  the  fame  all  over  the  globe,  and  for  the  whole  human 

* race.* 

Envy,  from  the  riling  of  the  fun  to  the  place  of  his  going  down, 
never  alTumes  the  gracious  air  of  benevolence— »nor  difeontent  the 
air  of  relignation.  Patience  is  always  the  fame— it  is  announced 
by  the  fame  figns ; and  the  fame  holds  good  as  to  anger,  to  pride, 
and  to  every  other  paffion. 

‘ Philo£letes,  indeed,  complains  very  differently  from  the  Have 

* chaftifed  by  his  mailer,  and  the  angels  of  Raphael  fmile  much  more 
‘ nobly  than  the  warlike  angels  of  P^embrandt  5 but  joy  and  grief, 
‘ however  various  their  fliades,  have  each  but  one  language  pro'psr 

* to  it  j they  adl  according  to  the  fame  laws,  upon  the.fame  mufcles 
‘ and  nerves;  and.  the  more  frequently  the  a6ls  of  pafiion  are  re- 

* peated,  the  more  they  become  habitual  and  predominant,  the 

* more  deeply  are  the  correfponding  traces  imprinted.  But  die  in- 

* telleftual  faculties,  acquired  talents,  the  degree  of  capacity,  the 

* kind  of  vocation,  and  employment  for  which  one  is  qualified,  are 

* things  more  concealed  from  the  eyes.* 

This  admitted,  the  expreffion  once  found,  it  is  hardly  pofiible  ta 
be  miftaken  in  the  objedls  which  retrace  it, 

‘ A good  obferver  will  eafily  difeover  the  choleric  man,  the  vo- 
‘ luptuous,  the  difeontented,  the  proud,  the  malignant,  and  the 
^ beneficent ; but  he  will  not  breable,  in  like  manner,  to  dillinguifh 

* the  philofophcr,  the  poet,  and  the  artiil,  nor  to  ellimate  the  dif- 

* ferent  faculties  which  feverally  charailerife  them ; and  much  lefs 

* ftill  will  he  be  able  to  indicate  their  particular  fign  or  feat,  and 

^ What  the  learned  German  means  by  this  all ufion  Is  not  perfeilly  inteill- 
gifeJe, 

* to 


X 


‘ to  point  out  whether  judgment  be  apparent  in  the  bone  of 

* the  eye,  wit  in  the  chin,  and  poetic  genius  in  the  contour  of  the 
‘ lips.* 

I hope,  neverthelefs,  nay  I believe,  that  before  the  prefent  age 
{hall  have  elapfed,  the  thing  will  become  polTible : I could  venture 
to  predifl,  though  I am  no  Aftrologer,  that  the  ingenious  author  of 
thefe  obfervations  would  himfelf  admit  this  polTibility,  and  realife 
my  hopes,  were  he  but  to  devote  a fingle  day  to  the  examination 
and  comparifon  of  a well-chofen  feries  of  remarkable  charafters, 
taken  either  from  nature,  or  from  well  drawn  portraits. 

He  continues,  ‘ We  feel  certain  emotions  every  time  we  meet  a 
‘ diftinguifhed  perfonage,  and  are  all  of  us  more  or  lefs  experimen- 
‘ tal  Phyfionomifts ; we  think  we  perceive  in  the  look,  the  mien, 

‘ the  fmile,  the  mechanifm  of  the  forehead,  either  cunning,  or  wit, 

* or  penetration.  On  feeing  any  one  for  the  firft  time,  we  expeft 
‘ to  find  in  him  fuch  or  fuch  a talent,  fuch  or  fuch  a fpecies  of  capa- 
‘ city  ; we  form  a judgment  of  him  from  a confufed  fentiment ; and 
‘ when  this  lall  is  exercifed  by  frequent  conamerce  with  per- 

* fons  of  al^onditions,  we  can  frequently  guefs  with  allonilhing 
‘ accuracy. 

* Is  this  inllinftive  feeling  an  internal  fenfe  with  which  we  are 

* furnilhed  ? or  is  it  comparifon  ? indudlion  ? a confequence  drawn  • 
‘ from  a known  charafler,  and  applied  on  the  faith  of  fome  exter- 

‘ nal  refemblunce  to  one  unknown? 

‘ Inftinflive  feeling  is  the  buckler  of  fanatics  and  madmen  ; and 

* though  it  may  often  be  conformable  to  truth,  is  however  neither 
‘ the  indication  nor  proof  of  it.  Induction,  on  the  contrary,  is 
‘ judgment  founded  on  experience,  and  is  the  only  method  I 

* would  wilh  to  follow  in  lludying  Phyuognomy. 

* I receive  that  llranger  with  a fmiling  countenance  ; I Ihun  ano- 
‘ ther  with  cold  politenels,  without  being  attrailed  or  repelled  by 
‘ the  ligns  of  any  palfion  ; — but  upon  examining  more  attentively, 

* I always  difeover  certain  traits  which  recal  to  my  memory  either 
‘ one  whom  I love,  or  one  whom  I do  not  love. 
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^ CMldren,  I fiippofe,  are  afFefled  fomcthing  fimHaT,\vhem 
‘ you  fee  them  Oirink  from,  or  carefs  a ftranger  ; only  they  need 

* fewer  figns  than  we  do:  the  colour  of  the  clothes,  the  found  of 
‘ the  voice,  frequently  a motion  hardly  perceptible,  is  fufficient  t® 

* make  them  recolle61  their  parents,  their  nurfe,  or  fome  other  per- 

* fon  whom  they  know.* 

♦ 

To  confult  nature,  or  daily  experience,  on  this  head,  let  us  flop  &. 
moment.  Our  author  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right:  what  he  fays 
frequently  happens,  more  frequently  perhaps  than  is  generally  ima* 
gined.  I engage  neverthelefs  to  demonftrate,  that  both  nature  and. 
art  prefent  an  iniinite  number  of  traits  and  contours  whofe  expref- 
iion  is  intelligible  to  the  moil  inexperienced  obferver,  and  which 
make  an  imprellion  upon  him,  independent  of  all  comparifon  wdtk 
knov»^n  objeös.  It  is  vfith  phyiionomies  as  with  founds,  and  with 
objefls  in  general ; fome  give  us  pleafure,  v/hile  others  hurt  oax 
feelings : I think  it  is  unneceilary  to  look  for  the  reafon  of  thefe  con- 
trary impreffions,  any  wdiere  but  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  orga- 
nifation  of  our  eyes  and  of  our  ears.  Shew  to  a child  who  has 
never  yet  fecn  many  objeft^,  the  expanded  throat  of  a lion  or  a ty- 
ger,  and  the  fmiling  countenance  of  a good  man,  and  he  will  un- 
doubtedly ihudder  at  the  fight  of  the  one,  and  reply  with  a fmile  t® 
the  fmile  of  the  other  5 not  however  from  a procefs  of  rational  coin- 
parifon,  but  from  a fentiment  natural  and  primitive:  in  like  man- 
ner, he  will  liften  with  pleafure  to  an  agreeable  melody,  while  a 
difcordant  noife  fhall  give  him  pain.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  reflec- 
tion and  comparifon  mull  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  quellion.  But 
-St  few  examples  will  place  this  truth  in  tlie  cleareft  view  imaginable. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XVI II.  ‘ 


THE  SUBJECT  GONTI^’UEti. 


GROUf»  OF  Bu S'T 3,^S^e  i/je  Flau, 


THESE  faces  produce  not  different  effecls  by  comparifon  orf 
every  one  who  looks-  at  them,  wl^ether  man  or  child  ; no,  the  im- 
preffion  they  make  is  fudden,  and^antecedent  to  all  reafoniAg* 
There  is  no  pcrfon  whom  thefe  faces  can  pleafc  equally  ; no  one 
who  thinks  himfelf  able  to  charadlerife  them  by  an  epithet  equally 
applicable  to  them  all.  Every  one,  at  the  firll  glance,  will  find 
that  which  is  in  the  middle,  ö^,  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
one  on  its  right:  the  whole  world  furely  will,  without  hefitation, 
prefer  c to  di  and  without  making  any  comparifon  with  other 
known  faces,  it  is  evident  that  you  muff:  not  expedl  in  and  gi 
the  fame  degree  of  good  lenfe,  of  prudence,  and  of  v/ifdom.  If 
it  were  abfolutely  requifite  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  of  the  three^ 
a fcntiment  inilantaneous,  natural,  and  iuff,  would  give  it  to/i 


Three  avaricious,  deceitful,  and  unfeeling  Cha- 
racters.— Uet  the  Plate. 


Thefe  charaflers  will  never  pleafe  any  one,  from  the  moft 
(kilful  and  experienced  connoiffeur  down  to  the  infant  at  the  brealE 
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It  is  not  comparifon  with  faces  already  known,  bat  a fentiment  pri- 
mitive, inftantaneoas,  general,  and  perfedlly  well-founded,  which 
determines  every  man  who  has  eyes  and  conamon  fenfe,  to  withhold 
his  confidence  and  friend  (hip  fi-om  perfons  who  refemble  any  one 
of  thefe  three  faces.  As  to  the  riames  which  are  fuitable  to  them, 
it  is  undoabtedly  neceffary,  in  orde.'"  to  make  a proper  application, 
p have  ftudied  and  compared  rnen ; but  their  inflexible,  avaricioas, 
deceitful,  and  unfeeling  charafler  is  perfeclly  fufHcient,  indepen- 
dent of  names,  to  difguft  at  once  the  mod  exquifite  feniibility,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  perfed  indifference. 

Knipperdolling’s  portraits,  who  was  a furious  and  fanguinary 
fanatic,  and  thofe  of  Storzenbecher,  w’ho  \vas  a famous  pirate,  in- 
dicate, almoll:  inftantaneoufly,  characters  harfli,  ferocious,  energetic, 
and  unfufceptible  of  all  kind  affedions.  On  approaching  them, 
you  fancy  yourfelf  tranfported  into  a grofs  atmofphere,  where  3ma 
difficultly  breathe.  Never  fhould  we  be  difpofed  to  repofe  confi- 
dence in  fuch  countenances,  from  the  mere  love  of  the  faces  them- 
felvcs,  even  though  we  had  never  feen  any  thing  that  refembledi 
them,  for  not  one  thing  which  they  poflefs  invites  U3  to  communi- 
cate to  them  our  ncceffities ; nothing  encourages  us  to  exped  con- 
folation  or  affiilance  from  them,,  or  that  they  fhould  take  the  flight- 
ed intered  in  what  concerns  us , Even  the  beard  bears  a charader 
of  dernnefs  and  inflexibility  ; and  I could  almod  venture  to  affirm, 
that  goodnefs  never  imprinted  the  fmalled  trace  upon  thefe  vifages  ! 
but  wickednefs  is  fo  drikingly  marked  there,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
behold  them  without  feeling  either  an  emotion  of  averfion  or 
terror. 

The  left  eye  of  number  i,  is  drongly  expreffive  of  fenfuality ; 
the  nofe,  of  ability  and  haughty  felf-fufficiency  j the  mouth,  of 
contempt,  and  affurance  founded  in  the  confidence  of  its  own  powd- 
ers. In  mouth  a,  drawn  by  the  fide  of  head  i , difdain,  but  with- 
out any  impreffion  of  energy ; and  in  mouth  a,  of  figure  2,  a 
mixture  of  contempt,  levity,  and  indolence.  Mouth  2,  bears  the 
mark  of  wickednefs  and  inipodure  j the  third,  that  of  favagenefs. 


Weak- 
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Weakness,  Innocence,  and  Goodness.«— 

When  weaknefs,  innocence,  ancl  goodnefs  are  found  united,  as 
it  is  in  the  annexed  profile,  when  modefty  and  humility  thus  bend 
the  head,  what  heart  but  feels  itfelf  moved  and  attradled  ? Is  any 
«hing  more  neceffary  to  convey  a relifli  for  that  exalted  pleafure  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  that  of  enjoying  and  communicating 
the  kindeif  affeflions  I 


AuSTIRITT,  SLENDl&D  WITH  WiT  AND  AdDRESS. 

. - See  the  PJatf^ 

At  fril  fight  of  the  original  of  this  portrait,  there  is  hardly  any  one 
who,  before  he  had  fpoken  a fingle  word,  would  not  feel  himfelf 
fDmeho.w  uneafy,  and  under  conftraint  by  his  prefence  alone.  I 
think  that  face  could  never  pleafe  on  the  firft  look  ; nor  will  it  be 
Kgarded  with  fatisfaflion,  even  after  w'e  have  difcovered,  by  re- 
peated obfervation,  that  in  fpite  of  the  harflmefs  of  the  whole  to- 
gether, the  eye  and  the  forehead  might  poflibly  indicate  wit  and 
addrefs* 


Judas  Iscariot.— the  Plate. 

♦ He  cared  not  for  the  poor.  He  was  a thief,  and  had  the  bag, 
^ and  bare  what  was  put  therein.*  St.  John,  c.  12.  v.  6. 

Had  wc  never  been  told  that  this  is  the  portrait  of  Judas  Ifca- 
riot,  after  Holbein,  had  we  never  feen  a face  that  bore  the  lead 

refem- 


ÄVeaknefs  limocence  and  Goodnefs. 

''J’rcrnyJ^ayate''' 


ßarTou'  Jcu/p  . 


Aufteri^"  Lien  de  d with  AAdt  an  d Addr  efs . 
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Judas  Iscariot. 


J^ram  Zavatar. 
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The  Worthy  Couple.  ATace  hadicative  of  SinceriW 
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Mildnefs  Wjfdom  <<k:Goodnefs. 
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j-eremblance  to  it,  a primitive  feeling  would  warn  u$  at  once  to  ex« 
peft  from  k neither  goodnefs,  generofity,  tendernefs,  or  elevation, 
of  mind.  Tiie  fordid  Jew  would  excite  our  averfion,  though  we 
were  able  neither  to  compare  him  with  any  other,  nor  to  give  him 
A name.  Thcfe  are  fo  many  oracles  of  feeling« 


Mildness,  Wisdom,  and  Goodne<ss. — See  the  Platte 


Although  the  mouth  is  coarfe  and  unfinilhed,  and  though  the 
nice  obferver  may  feel  offended  at  the  interval  which  feparates  it 
from  the  nofe,  it  will  not  bear  comparifon  witli  that  of  Addition  the 

Eighth.  ^ ^ 

In  this  fketch  you  will  obferve  mildnefs  blended  with  wifdom,  a 
peaceful  fpirit,  goodnefs  that  refle<51s— all  thefe  an  attentive  eye 
would  diftinguifh  here ; a man  in  the  fmallell  degree  under  the 
guidance  of  fentiment,  would  haften  away  from  the  one,  to  ftop 
and  complacently  admire  the  other. 


The  Worthy  Couple — with  Sincerity. — See  the  Platte 


Wc  are  penetrated  at  light  of  this  couple  by  a confcloufnefs  of 
iheir  worthinefs.  We  are  not  here  feduced  by  the  cliarmsof  beau- 
ty ; but  fweetnefs  of  temper,  good-humour,  and  the  defire  of 
obliging,  fpeak  plainly  ©n  thefe  phyfionomies,  and  their  language 
goes  inttamaneoufly  to  the  heart. 

Caft  but  a fingle  glance  on  the  face  of  the  young  perfon  at  the 
VoL.  I.  Y bottom 
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‘bottom  of  the  Plate,  though  the  drawing  be  a little  defeäivc,  and 
you  will  be  aflured,  by  an  internal  fentimejit,  that  you  have  na 
reafqn  to  be  miftruftful  of  her. 


STRIKING  CONTRAST  BETV/EEN  ATROCIOUSNESS  AND  GOODNESS. 


See  the  Plate ^ 


An  immediate  fentiment  deades  the  charafler  of  thefe  fares,  fq 
prodigicufly  different  from  one  another.  While  the  goodnefs  ob- 
fervable  in  the  one  pleafes  us,  we  are  as  much  fhocked  with  the 
atrocioufhels  difc^nible  in  the  others. , ..  .. 


THt  PRECEßlNG  subject  CONCLUDEÜ. 


BY  this  time  t pr^funie,  thät  it  will  hot  be  difputed  by  any 
ihat  Nature  fpeaks  immediately  to  Nature,  The. form  fpeaks 
to  the  eye,  juft  as  cries  and  linging  ftrike  the  ear.  * Thus 
(continues  our  author)  it  is  not  the  efFed  of  phyfiognomi- 
‘ cal  taft  alone.*  (I  readily  grant  that  a fecond  fentiment  is  affo- 
ciated  With  the  firft,  and  that  as  foori  aS  wfe  have  the  confdoufnefs 
©f  this,  a rational  judgment  is  formed.)  ‘ Thus  it  is  riot  the  eifed 
‘ of  tail  alone,  it  is  on  the  folid  ground  of  reafon,  that,  when  1 
« fee  a man  v/ho  refembles  Turenne,  I füppofe  him  a perfon  of  un- 

* common  fagacity,  calm  and  irefleäing  in  tracing  his  plans,  and  ar- 

* dent  in  the  execution, 

* Had  Wc  begun  foftie  ages  ago  to  ftiidy  the  human  formj  to  clafs 

* the  charafteriftic  features,  to  afibrt  them  according  tö  their  diife- 

* rent  fliades,  to  fix  by  drawings  the  moft  remarkable  inequalities, 
^ lines,  and  relations^  to  comment  on  each  fragment ; we  fhould 
^ now  have  befen  in  pofTefTioh  of  the  alphabet  of  human  nature, 

an  alphabet  more  Voluminous  than  the  Chinefe,  and  we  fhould 

* have  had  Only  to  corifult  it,  iii  order  to  find  an  explanation  of 

* every  face. 

‘ When  I conflder  that  the  execution  of  fuch  an  elementary 

* ^ork  is  not  abfolutely  impofiible,  I expert  ftill  greater  cfTeäs  from 
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« it  than  Mr.  Lavatcr  himfelf.  In  that  event,  I figure  to  rnyfelfi  * 
« language  fo  rich,  fo  correft,  that  from  a fimple  defeription  m 

* words  it  may  be  pofiible  to  trace  a portrait;  that  a faithful  repre- 

* fentation  of  the  mind  will  immediately  indicate  the  contour  of  the 

* body  j that  the  phyfionomift  (hall,  by  a kind  of  regeneration  re- 

* animate  the  g-'cat  men  whofc  memory  ancient  and  modern  Plu- 

* tarchs  have  celebrated  ; and  that  it  may  be  eafy  for  him  to  Iketch 

* an  ideal  form  fer  every  employment  in  fociety.' 

-< 

Nothing  furely  could  be  better  exprefled  ; and,  whether  iht 
author  be  fpcaking  in  jeft  or  in  earneft,  this  is  the  very  thing  I dare 
to  expeft,  in  part,  at  leaft  from  the  next  age.  This  idea  is  by  no 
means  chimerical ; and  I purpofe,  in  fpeaking  of  the  lines  of  the 
phyfionomy,  to  hazard  fome  eflays  which  fhall  have  a tendency 
to  realize  it, 

* With  fuch  ideal  rcprefcntations  the  clofcts  of  princes  will  in 

* future  be  furniflied ; and  he  who  {hall  come  to  fblicit  an  employ« 

‘ ment  for  which  he  is  not  fit,  muft  without  murmuring  fubmit 

* to  a rcfufal,  if  it  be  evident  that  one  of  the  features  of  his  face* 

* excludes  him  from  the  poll  which  he  folicits.' 

You  may  laugh  or  fmile,  both  friends  and  enemies  of  truth,  it 
19  not  the  lefs  certain  that  the  predidion  mull  be  accomplilhed. 

* I thus  fi;gure  to  myfelf  a new  world,  from  which  crjmr  and 

* fraud  fliall  be  for  ever  banifhed.*  And  fo  they  would,  Ihould  be« 

‘ lief  in  phyfiognomy  become  general,  ihould  all  nien  have  the 
power  to  become  obfervers,  did  not  the  need  of  diflimulation  con* 
tinually  invent  new  artifices,  which  miOead  the  phyfionorniÄ,  at 
the  firll  glance.  > 

< Afterward  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  we  fhould  be  the 
‘happier  for  it?»  It  is  not  to  be  doubled;  bur,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  confll(fl  of  honelly  and  virtue  againil  cunning 
and  vice,  produces  a difplay  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  deifies 

* See  the  Group  of  Burts,  UAure  19;  the  figures  marked  I d.g.  would 
l>c  undoubtedly  excluded,  on  account  of  the  nolc  ci;Jy. 

human 
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^uman  nature,  and  raifcs  it  to  that  heaven  from  whence  it  derives 
its  origin. 

Our  author  continues,  ‘ Truth  mufl;  always  avoid  extremes.  We 

* may  exped  a great  deal  from  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies ; hut, 

* however,  let  us.  not  require  too  much.  1 perceive  myfelf  aiTauited 

* ftill  with  a multitude  of  difiiculties,  fome  of  which  are  very  per- 

* plexing.  Is  it  really  true,  that  there  are  fo  many  men  who  rc- 

* femble  each  other  ? or.  Is  not  this  apparent  refemblance  frequently 

* nothing  more  than  a general  impreflion,  which  vanifhes  on  a mere 

* attentive  examination — efpecially  when  we  compare  feparately  one 

* feature  with  another  ? Does  it  never  happen  that  one  feature  is  in 
‘ oppofition  to  another  ? that  a timid  nole  may  be  found  placed  be- 

* tween  two  eyes  which  announce  courage?* 

If  I except  extraordinary  accidents,  I do  not  recolleß,  that  f 
■ever  obferved  contradictory  features  in  the  folid  parts,  or  fuch  as 
are  fufceptible  of  a well-marked  outline  ; but  I have  often  feen 
Contradiction  between  the  foft  and  foiid  parts — as  alfo  between  the 
original  form  of  the  foft  parts,  and  the  liate  in  which  they  appear 
at  the  time  of  examination.  We  may,  for  example,  denominace 
the  original  form,  that  which  a dead  body  preferves,  which  a vio- 
lent difeafe  has  not  extenuated. 

‘ Farther,  is  it  fully  fettled.  That  the  refemblance  of  forms  Im- 

* plies  always  that  of  minds  ? It  is  in  families  that  the  refemblance 

* of  faces  is  peculiarly  ftriking,  and  yet  you  often  remark  in  them 

* very  great  difference  of  charaCier.  I have  known  twins  fo  like, 

* that  they  were  frequently  taken  for  one  another,  and  who  had 

* not  a Angle  trait  of  conformity  in  their  moral  charaiäer.* 

If  that  be  ftriCUy  true,  I hereby  promife  to  renounce  phyßognomy ; 
and  to  the  perfon  who  lhall  convince  me  of  it  by  pure  reafoning,  I 
promife  a copy  of  this  work,  with  a hundred  phyfiognomical  draw- 
ings, I do  not  wilh  to  be  the  foie  judge  of  my  own  caufe ; I will 
even  venture  to  appeal  to  the  decihon  of  our  author  himfelf ; let  him 
choofe  three  perfons  to  examine  the  faCl:  if  two  of  them  hold  with 
him,  I have  loft— we  muft,  however,  above  all  things,  procure  very 
€xaCl  fiihtfusttcsof  thofc  twin  brothers-  i declare  upon  my  honour^ 

for 
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for  my  own  part,  that  I never  have  difcovered  in  any  one  inflanc^ 
the  fhadow  of  fuch  contradiäion. 

* Finally,  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  croud  of  exceptions,  which 

• may  be  laid  to  crufli  the  rule  ? I fliall  quote  fome  of  them  front 

• obfervations  of  my  own»  Look  at  Samuel  Johnfon  : he  has  the 

• air  of  a porter  ; neither  the  look,  nor  a Angle  trait  about  the  mouthy 

• announce  a penetrating  rrdnd,  a man  verfant  in  the  feiences.* 

So  refpeflabie  an  authority  as  that  of  our  author  ought  perhaps  to 
have  conftrained  me  to  think,  that,  ‘ as  he  faw  the  objefl  in  this  lightj 

• I muft  have  been  miftaken.'  But  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than 
fix  years  experience,  I have  hot  met  with  a finale  example  of  this 
kind  ? I have  often,  efpecially  in  the  early  periods  of  my  phyfiogno^ 
mical  career,  aferibed  fenle  and  genius  to  perfons  who  poflefTed 
neither;  but  never,  I believe,  did  I take  a man  of  fenfe  for  an  idiot. 
It  is  fo  true,  that  the  Agns  of  genius  are  infallible  and  Ariking.  After 
all  thefe  proteAatibns,  for  which  I have  no  voucher,  except  my  own 
probity,  I heie  prefent-^ 


Two  Heads  of  Johnson.— the  Plate  oppoßin 


Theoneon  the  Idftj  drawii  after  the  fourth  copy  perhaps,  has  tfifc’ 
appearance  of  being  Very  indifferently  executed ; and  yet,  on  my 
principles,  that  is  to  fay,  from  obiervations  which  every  one  may  re- 
peat when  he  pleafes,  it  bears  the  charadler  of  a profound  thinker; 
Thofe  eye-biows,  forming  two  horizontal  lines  under  a narrow  fore- 
head, that  riofe  inclining  downward,  the  contour  of  that  clofed 
mouth,  the  form  of  that  chin,  thofe  half-opened  eyes,  that  air  of  re- 
ßeftion— in  a vVord,  every  feature  prefents,  in  my  opinion,  Agns  of 
fagacity  and  meditation. — The  proAle  of  the  other  Agure  is  not  lefs 
charadleriAic.  Every  thing  there  is  in  harmony,  from  the  forehead 
io  the  chin. — Though  nothing  were  feen  of  that  face  but  the  fore- 

heid^ 
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head,  or  the  eye,  or  the  chin,  in  each  of  thefe  features,  taken  fepa- 
i*ately,  might  be  traced  the  exprefTion  of  exquifite  fenfe:— how 
much  more  is  this  difcoverable  in  the  combination  of  the  whole  i 

Our  author  proceeds,  * The  Phyfionomy  of  Hume  was  one  of 
f the  moft  ordinary,’ 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  been  generally  formed  of  it ; but  have 
not  I a right  to  fuppofe,  that  what  is  called  the  look,  or  play  of  the 
features,  t*  e ufual  objeft  of  moft  phyliognomical  obfervations  and 
decifions,  may  have  eclipfed  the  fundamental  phyfionomy,  the  con- 
tour and  arch  of  the  forehead,  for  example,  to  which  few  pay  any 
attention  !— This  fingle  circumftance  accounts  for  the  judgment 
which  has  been  formed  of  Hume, 

• Churchill  looks  like  a herdfman ; Goldfmith  had  the  air  of  a 

* fimpleton  5 and  the  inanimate  look  of  Strange  betrays  nothing  of 
‘ the  artift.* 

That  look,  deftitute  of  exprellion,  is  very  common  to  great  ar- 
tifts.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifli  between  the  artifl  and  the 
man  of  genius»  Coldnefs  is  an  appendage  to  the  mere  artift. 

‘ Would  any  one  fay,  who  knew  not  otherwife,  that  Wille,  with 

* fo  much  lire,  pafted  his  life  in  drawing  parallels 

^ Much  vivacity  may  be  united  with  great  coolnefs.  I am  con- 
firmed in  this  by  a variety  of  examples : and  though  it  appears 
contradidlory,  it  is  not  fo.  It  is  not  common  to  find  warmth  in 
thofe  who  are  lively,  hafty,  bold  in  enterprife,  and  expeditious  in 
bufinefs : nothing  can  be  more  cool  than  this  fort  of  people,  unlefs 
you  fpeak  of  them  in  their  moments  of  vivacity.  The  ftile  and 
face  of  Wille  have  perfectly  this  charadler — that  is,  if  the  portrait 
I have  fecn  of  him  in  profile  be  a likenefs. 

...*  .We  all  know  a painter,  who  excels  in  pleafing  and  graceful 

* fubjefis,  whom  you  would  rather  take  for  a ftern  judge,  accuftom- 

* ed  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death.’  Now  I comprehend, 
faid  I to  myfelf,  when  his  portrait  was  Ihewn  me,  why  the  piäures 

of 
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of  this  celebrated  painter  are  fo  little  to  my  taftc,  why  I find  fo  little 
fpirit  in  his  moft  brilliant  compofitions. 

• I have  Teen  (continues  our  author)  a criminal  condemned  to  the 
‘ wheel  for  the  murder  of  his  bencfadlor,  and  that  monfter  had  a face 

• open  and  graceful  like  one  of  Guido’s  angels.  It  would  not  be 

• rmpofiible  to  find  in  the  galleys,  heads  of  Regulus,  and  the  phyfio- 

• Bomy  of  Vellals  in  the  houfe  of  corredion.*  Partly  from  my  own 
experience,  I am  able  to  affirm  precifely  the  fame  thing.  But,  how- 
ever deteftable  the  paffions  may  be  which  have  tyrannized  over  thofe 
whoprefent  fuch  contrails,  I llill  believe  they  aded  upon  charaders 
not  abfolutely  wicked.  A man  born  with  happy  difpofitions,  wheffi 
oi'ganifation  is  delicate,  and  his  fibres  extremely  irritable,  may  in 
certain  moments  fuffer  himfelf  to  plunge  into  atrocious  crimes,  which 
would  make  him  pafs  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  moft  deteft*^ 
able  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  is  poffible  he  may  be,  at  bottom,  z 
much  honefter  and  better  man  than  an  hundred  others  who  pafs  foj: 
good,  and  who  are  incapable  of  the  excefles  which  oblige  us  to  con- 
denm  him.  'VS'ho  can  be  ignorant  theit,  efpecially  in  perfons  deli- 
cately organifed,  the  moft  exalted  virtue  frequently  borders  upon 
the  moft  odious  crimes  * ? 

• Shew  me  thefe  perfons,  the  author  of  the  ElTays  on  Phyfiegnomy 

• \\rll  reply;  I w'ill  comment  upon  them,  as  I have  done  upon  So- 

• crates ; for  feme  little  trait  which  was  not  at  firfi  perceived,  will 

• explain,  perhaps,  what  had  the  appearance  of  an  enigma.* 

• But,  following  this  method,  fhall  we  not  find  in  the  commeu- 

• tary  many  things  that  never  exifted  in  the  text  ?* 

That  might  happen,  without  any  intention  on  my  part.  I like- 
wife  admit,  that  with  a "good  phyfionomy  it  is  poffible  to  commit 
a bad  a£lion.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  that  phyfionomy  will  not  be 
fo  good  at  the  a6lual  moment  of  guilt : on  the  other,  the  guilty  per- 
fon  will  always  perform  a hundred  good  aftioiis  for  one  that  if 
bad. 

^ ♦ This  obfervat'on  does  Mr.  Laratcr  great  credit. — Tranflator. 
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* They  tell  us  to  form  a judgineni  cf  an  unknown  charadler  from 
® one  we  know  ; but  is  it  fo  eafy  to  know  man  well,  when  he  enve- 

* lops  himfelf  in  darknefs,  when,  he  involves  himfelf  in  contradic- 

* tions,  and  is  by  turns  diredily  the  oppofite  of  what  he  v/as  ? How 
**  rarely  do  we  find  on^  of  whom  it  may  be  faidi 

* fui 

‘ flails  ab  ineoepto  procejjcrity  et  ßhl  conßct ! 

® He  is  uniform  from  firll  to  lall,  and  ever  confillent  with  himfelf,” 

This  is  an  important  truth,  and  contains  a grand  leflbn  for  the 
Phyfionomift. 

* Did  we  know  nothing  of  Auguflus  but  his  aft  of  clemency  to 
‘ Cinna,  nor  of  Cicero,  but  the  hiilory  of  his  confuKhip,  what  men 
‘ wmald  they  now  appear  to  us  ? What  a majefiic  figure  among 

* queens  was  Elizabeth,  and  yet  how  degraded  by  playing  the  part 
.*  of  a fuperannuated  coquette  ! James  II.  ^vas  courageous  in  the  field, 
‘ but  a dafiard  on  the  throne ! Monk,  though  the  noble  avenger  of 

* his  fovereign,  was  a dafiardly  Have  to  his  wife !— Algernoon 

* Sidney  and  Rufiel,  both  patriots  worthy  of  ancient  Rome  in  her 
‘ fplendour,  were  penfioners  of  France  ! The  father  of  philofophy, 
‘ Bacon,  w^as  not  an  incorruptible  judge  ! 

« Fafts  fuch  as  thefe,  communicate  a kind  of  horror:  one  is 
« tempted  to  fly  from  mankind,  and  to  renounce  all  intercourfe  and 
‘ friendfnip  with  them. 

‘ If  thefe  cameleon- fouls,  then,  be  alternately  noble  and  con- 

* temptible,  without  any  change  of  the  external  form,  to  what  end 
‘ ferves  the  form  ?’— Why,  it  ' ferves  to  Ihew  what  men  might  be, 
what  they  ought  to  be— juil  as  the  mien  or  air  of  the  face  indicates 
what  they  are  at  the  moment  of  aftion.  In  a irate  of  reft,  the  face 
declares  the  quantum  of  their  pow'ers,  and  the  play  cf  the  features 
the  ufe  to  which  they  put  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  x- 
prelGon  of  tlieir  weakne'’'s  is,  to  the  whole  of  their  charafter,  what 
the  fpotsof  the  fun  are  with  regard  to  that  celeÜial  luminary:  the 
eye  cannot  difeover  them  wdthour  the  afiiftance  of  a tdefcope. 

VoL.  I.  Z * Are 
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‘ Are  not  our  decifions,  beüdes,  tooftrongly  tinflured  by  tHeme- 

* dium  through  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  view  objefts  V — Yes, 
furely.  ‘ Smellfungus  fees  every  thing  through  a dim  glafs ; ario- 
‘ ther  looks  at  all  objedls  through  a prifm : many  perfons  never 
‘ contemplate  virtue  but  in  a convex  mirror,  and  always  apply  the 
‘ microl'cope  to  vice.* 

Nothing  could  be  better  exprefled  than  this ; but  the  fame  cafe 
happens  in  every,  judgment  pronounced  on  moral  condudl : will  it 
therefore  be  faid,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  morals  ? 

‘ Swift,  I am  confident,*  continues  our  Author,  * would  have 
‘ written  a very  different  Syftem  of  Phyfiognomy  from  Lavater. — 

* What  a rich  fund  of  obfervation  ftill  remains  ! National  Phyfio- 
‘ nomies,  for  example ; all  thole  families,  fo  infinitely  varied, 

‘ which  compofe  the  numerous  poflerity  of  Adam.  From  the 
‘ Efquimeau  to  the  Greek,  what  a diverfity  of  fhade ! Europe, 
‘ Germany  alone,  prefents  varieties  which  cannot  efcape  the  ob- 

* ferver.  Heads  which  bear  imprinted  on  them  the  form  of  go- 
‘ vernment — for  it  is  this  which  gives  the  finifhing  to  our  educa- 
‘ tion.  Republicans,  proud  of  the  laws  which  ellablifh  their  lecu- 

* rity : haughty  flaves,  contented  with  the  oppreffion  they  fuffer, 
‘ becaufe  they  can  opprefs  in  their  turn  ; the  Greeks  of  the  age  of 

* Pericles,  and  the  Greeks  under  Haffan-Pacha ; the  Romans  dur- 
‘ ing  the  Republic,  under  the  emperors,  and  under  the  popes  ; the 
< Englifh  under  Henry  VIK.  and  under  Cromwell;  the  pre- 
‘ tended  patriots  Hamden,  Pym  and  Vane  ; — ti  efe  are  the  lead- 
‘ ing  objedls  which  have  often,  indeed  always,  druck  me.’ 

Thefe  refieilions,  delivered  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  energy,  have 
given  me  great  plcafure.  The  Author,  whom  I have  unintention- 
ally offended,  has  a right  to  my  inofl  grateful  acknowledgments, 
by  permitting  me  to  publiih  his  obfervations.  I fnould  be  glad 
frequently  to  hear  objedfions  made  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  to  re- 
ceive information  and  advice  expreffed  in  the  fame  tone. — Need  I 
afk.  pardon  of  my  readers  for  the  prefent  infertion?  or  rather. 
Have  I not  juft  reafon  to  expedl  that  moft,  if  not  all,  of  them  will 
expreis  a wifh  that  1 had  many  fuch  to  lay  before  them  ? 
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Oppofite  is  a flceleton  of  the  Author’s  face ; and,  however  imper- 
fe6l  the  drawing,  you  may  difcover  in  it  infallible  marks  of  the  fpirit 
of  obfervation.  Particularly,  I requefl:  you  to  remark  that  narrow 
and  firm  fore  head  Hoping  back,  and  the  great  compofure  and 
energy  of  the  whole,  ‘ 
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LECTURE  XX 


GENERAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  ADVANCED  AGAINST  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

I LONG  deliberated,  wbether  I fhould,  in  this  firfl:  volume, 
examine  the  objections  which  have  been  made  againfl.  the  Science 
of  Phyfionomles.  A few  friends,  whofe  judgment  I much  refpeft, 
advifed  me  againft  it ; but,  when  I confidered  every  thing,  I 
thought  it  fair  to  give  every  affi (lance  in  my  pov.'er  to  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  fcarch  of  truth,  in  order  to  extricate  them  from 
the  embarraflment.  into  which  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the 
objeäions  which  are  evesy  day  repeated. 

The  objcclions,  which  may  be  made  againft  the  truth  of  the 
expielficn  in  the  human  features,  are  innumerable  ; but  a great 
part  of  them  feem.  to  me  of  eafy -folution  : others,  on  the  contrary, 
prefent  great  ai&culties  to  him  who  wiflies  to  anfwer  them  ; or 
rather,  this  anfwer  is  hitherto  impofiible.  However,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  detail,  I (hall  eftablifii  fomc  general  obfervatiens, 
which,  carefully  weighed,  will  aftbrd  a folution  to  fome  of  the 
difficulties. 

Unanfwcrable  objeflions  may  be  raifed  againft  incontrovertible 
truths;  objcdlions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  brought  againft  the 
beft  attefled  fads,  and  yet  their  authenticity  remain  unlhakcn. 

Except 


Except  mathematics,  every  rdence  has  its  weak  fide  ; why  then 
fhould  it  feem  firaege,  that  the  Science  of  phyhonom’es,  which 
is  ftiii  in  its  infancy,  prefen ts  fome  difficulty  ? —To  produce  one 
example  from  a multitude,  is  it  not  undoubtedly  certain,  that  the 
rays  of  light  crofs  each  other  ? But  who  can  anfwer  all  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  the  poffibillty  of  the  fadl  ? When 
any  fail  is  to  be  examined,  it  is,  in  the  firR;  inftance,  of  im- 
portance to  canvafs  ‘ the  reafons  which  make  for  itd  One  proof 
which  d\einon{lrates  its  exigence,  were  it  one  only,  outweighs 
ten  thoufand  objedUons.  The  authority  of  a fmgle  pofitive  wit- 
nefs,  who,  in  refpedt  of  information  and  integrity,  merits  full  con- 
fidence, is  preferable  to  that  of  an  infinity  cf  evidence  purely  ne- 
gative. Every  objedtion  to  a certain  truth  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
only  a negative  witcefs.  Though  ten  thoufand  perfons  ffiould 
agree  in  faying,  It  is' a thing  I never  obferved  ; I never  had  any 
* experience  of  it  f what  would  it  prove  againfl  the  fingle  teifimony 
of  an  honeit  and  reafonable  man,  who  fhould  affirm,  ‘ I have  ob- 
‘ ferced  it,  and  it  depends  only  upon  yourfelf  to  acquire  the  fame 
^ experience  r’  It  is  wholly  impoffible  toraife  afolid  objedfion  to  the 
evident  exigence  of  a faef.  No  power  on  earth  can  overturn  what  is 
a pofitive  matter  of  fad  ; it  is  impoffible  to  produce  againfl  it  ano- 
ther facl  equally  pofitive^ — ^and  every  objedUon  mud  be  merely  ne- 
gative. 

I wilbnow  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  Science  of  Phyficgnoray. 
Proofs  i neon  tell  able  of  the  real  and  felf-ev  ident  fignificancy  of  the 
features  of  the  human  face,  will  effiedlually  dedroy  a great  number 
of  objedlions,  which  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  anfwer.  Fird,  it 
is  necefiary,  therefore,  to  attend  to  what  is  pofitive  and  certain  in  the 
Science  of  Phyfionomies ; and  you  will  foon  be  enabled  to  anfwer 
many  objedlions,  or  to  pafs  over  with  contempt  fuch  as  deferve  no 
anfwer  ; and  there  are  many  of  thefe. 

The  attention  paid  to  what  is  pofitive,  to  attach  importance  to 
jt,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  marks  of  energy  and  firmnefs  of  charadler. 
A common  or  a fuperficial  mind  bedows  little  confideration  on  it, 
and  adheres  to  negatives  with  inflexible  obdinacy, 

Fird,  examine  what  you  are,  what  the  extent  of  your  faculties, 
powers,  and  your  acquired  knowledge,  before  you  once  think  of 

enquir- 
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enquiring  what  you  are  not,  what  you  do  not  know,  in  what  you 
are  deficient,  and  what  is  beyond  your  power.  Every  human 
being,  who  wifhes  to  become  wife  and  happy,  muft  follow'  this, 
rule,  and,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprelTion,  identify  himfelf  by  it.  The 
real  fage  confiders  always  in  the  firft  place,  what  is ; the  pre- 
tended  fage,  the  pedant,  enquires  firft  wdiat  is  v^anting.  The  true 
philofopher  begins  with  examining  the  politive  proofs  which  fup- 
port  a fa6l — (I  intreat  the  reader  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  idea 
which  I affix  to  this  affertion) — w'hile  little  minds  devote  their 
chief  attention  'to  the  negative  proofs  w'hich  attack  it.  Such  has 
always  been,  for  example,  the  method  of  attack  employed  by  in- 
fidels againft  Chriftiani'y.  Granting  the  doftrine  of  the  Gofpel 
to  be  falfe — this  mode  of  demonftrating  its  falfehood  would  not  be 
the  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  rules  of  equity  and  found  logic : as 
fuch,  this  method  ought  to  be  rejeäed,  before  we  enter  the  lifts 
with  thefe  who  ufe  it* 

But  the  queflion  to  be  refolved  is,  * Are  the  arguments  which 

* may  be  adduced  in  its  favour  too  pofitive,  too  peremptory  to  be 
‘ overthrown  by  the  moft  plaufible  objedlions  ?’  For  my  part,  I 
am  as  much  convinced  of  it,  as  of  my  exiftence  ; and  every  impar- 
tial reader  will  be  fo  too,  by  the  time  he  has  read  my  book  with- 
out prejudice,  if  he  has  underftanding  and  candour  enough  not 
to  deny,  ‘ that  eyes  were  given  us  to  fee,  though  there  be  in  this 

* world  a great  many  eyes  that  do  not  fee.’ 

The  Literati  of  a certain  order  may,  probably,  cavil  at  this. 
They  may  quote  upon  me,  after  Reaumur,  the  female  butterfly 
and  the  winged  ant,  to  prove  that  it  is  poffible  to  be  miftaken  in. 
determining  the  final  caufes  of  a phyfical  being.  They  may  fay, 

* Wings  feem  to  be  made  for  flying,  and  yet  the  infers  mentioned 

* do  not  fly  : it  is  not  certain,  then,  that  wings  were  made  for 
‘ flying. — In  the  fame  manner,  fince  there  are  beings  which  do  not 
< fee,  though  they  have  eyes,  it  is  not  more  certain  that  we  have 
‘ received  eyes  precifely  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing,’  &c.  To  objec- 
tions of  this  fort  I never  will  give  a ferious  anlwer.  No!  I appeal 
to  plain  good  fenfe.  I obferve  ten  or  twenty  perfons,  and  find  they 
have  eyes,  and  the  faculty  of  feeing  when  they  open  them  to  the 
light.  Now,  if  thefe  ten  or  twenty  perfons  have  not  been  pur- 
pofe ly 
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pofely  chofen  ; if  they  have  been  taken  without  choice  from  a 
multitude,  it  is  probable  that  all  beings  like  them  are  endowed 
with  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  means  of  the  organ  of  the  eye.  This 
mode  of  reafoning  is  at  leaft  that  of  all  ages  and  nations  ; and  if  it 
bejull  in  this  cafe,  it  mull:  be  fo  with  refpefl  to  phyliognomy, 

Tt  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  the  grand  duty  of  the  defender  of 
this  fcience  is,  to  make  it  apparent,  * That  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
‘ perfons  taken  by  chance  from  the  multitude,  have  confefledly  a 
‘ phyfiognomical  expreffion  j that  is  to  fay,  tliere  is  obfervable  in 
‘ them  a decided  relation  between  the  internal  faculties  and  the  ex- 
‘ ternal  form — juft  as  it  is  obfervable  that  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  per« 

* fons,  taken  by  cliance,  fee  only  by  the  afiiftance  of  their  eyes.* 
The  univerfality  of  phyfiognomical  expreflion  will  be  found  as  cer- 
tainly eftabliflied,  when  this  hdt  is  once  demonftrated,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : ‘ The  fenfe  of  feeing  depends  upon  the  eyes,  ftnee  it  is 

* proved,  that  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  taken  by  chance,  fee  by 
‘ means  of  the  eyes  only.*  From  that  fmall  number  I have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  conclude  the  fame  thing  of  ten  thoufand  others, 
whether  I have  feen  them  or  not. 

But,  probably,  I Ihall  be  told,  ‘ Though  this  afiertion  might  be 
‘proved  with  regard  to  certain  features  of  the  face,  does  it  follow, 
‘ that  it  holds  good  as  to  all  of  them  ?’  i addrefs  myfelf  to  you,  ye 
friends  of  truth  : I think  it  does ; and,  if  I am  wrong,  by  you  I 
will  be  correäed. 

When  I know  that  man  fees  by  the  eyes,  and  hears  by  the  ears, 
and  cannot,  for  a moment,  doubt  that  thefe  organs  have  a determi- 
nate and  pofitive  deftination,  I cannot  think  I am  deducing  a falfe 
confequence  in  admitting.  That  the  other  organs,  and  in  general 
the  other  pirts,  which  compofe  a whole  fo  perfeftly  and  fo  won- 
derfal'y  regulated,  have  likewife  their  certain  deftinatirn  and  their 
parricular  iunftiens.  This  confequence  would  not  be  lefs  juft,  even 
though  I had  not  yet  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  deftination  of 
fome  lew  of  tliofe  parts. 

I conceive  myfelf  capable  of  proving,  to  every  man  who  polfelTes 
common  fenfe,  ‘ That,  In  every  individual  of  the  human  race, 

‘ fome- 
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* foniething  is  to  be  feen  whnfe  fignification  is  determinate,  at 
‘ lead  in  certain  circurnlkr.ces  ; and  the  demonfir»tion  of  this 
‘ truth  is  as  eafy,  perhaps,  as  it  is  to  induce  the  weakeft  of  man- 
‘ kind  to  comprehend,  Tliat  ftfme  of  the  members  of  our  body 
‘ have  their  precife  and  determinate  deilination.* 

Obferve.  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  collefied  indifferently.  Look 
at  them  when  they  laugh  or Avhen  they  cry,  and  you  will  eafily 
find  a ßriking  relation  in  the  expreffion  and  manifeitation  of  their 
joy  and  forrow  ; fome  of  their  features  will  have  obtained  a kind 
of  refemblance,  which  did  not  exiä  before  they  w^ere  thus  thrown 
into  the  fame  (late.  Since,  then,  it  is  acknowledged  that  extreme 
joy  and  extreme  forrow  have  expreffions  by  which  they  may  be 
diflingui{lted,  and  which  differ  as  much  frem  each  other  as  joy  and 
forrow  differ,  mull  it  not  alfo  be  admitted,  ‘ That  a Hate  of  calm- 
‘ nefs  has  likewife  its  particular  expreffion  ? This  Hate  vilibly  gives 
^ to  the  mufcles  next  the  eyes  and  lips  a different  fituation.*  If 
this  be  allowed,  as  it  refpecls  the  three  Hates  of  joy,  forrow,  and 
tranquillity,  why  net  admit  it  likewdfe  with  reTpefl  to  every  other 
difpolition  of  mind  r For  example,  pride,  humility,  patience, 
generoiicy,  &:c.  See,  '' 

ConHltcnt  with  invariable  laws,  a Hone  rlfes  into  the  air  when 
forcibly  thrown  upv/ard  ; in  fubjediion  to  the  fame  law’s,  it  falls 
back  to  the  canh.  And  is  it  not  by  the  lame  law’s  that  it  remains 
at  reH,  if  no  one  puts  it  in  motion  ? 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  either  fubjedl  to  laws,  or  every  thing  is 
exempted  from  them  ; all  is  effedl  and  caufc,  or  nothing  is  fuch. 

Thefe  maxims,  incontrovertible  in  themfclves,  ought  to  be  among 
the  firll  axioms  of  philofcphy  ; and,  their  evidence  once  admitted, 
the  fcience  I defend  is  fortified  againll  every  poffible  objedlion, 
even  again H thole  to  which  no  änfwer  has  yet  been  found ; for, 
thefe  being  ellablifhecl,  it  is  proved,  ‘ That  every  face  has  certain 
‘ features  Vvdiich  charafterife  the  mind,  to  the  fame  pitch  that  eyes 
‘ characierile  the  fenfe  of  feeing.’  But  it  will  again  be  faid,  * The 
‘ figns  of  joy  and  forrow,  attention  and  inattention,  being  infi- 
‘ nitely  varied,  how  is  it  pofilble  to  cHabiifh  invariable  laws  to  im- 
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part  the  knowledge  of  them  ?’  Let  thofe,  who  put  this  queftion, 
recollecfl,  w^hat  variety  is  to  be  found  in  human  eyes,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  beings  endowed  wdth  fight !- — That  there  is  an 
immenfe  difference  between  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  the  mole,  the 
eye  of  the  elephant  and  the  gnat ! And  yet,  -do  not  all  eyes  fee,  if 
unafFefled  by  difeafe  ? The  fame  difference  exifls  between  the 
ears,  the  limbs,  and  the  legs ; the  ears  are  for  hearing,  and  the  legs 
arc  for  walking. 

If  this  difference,  therefore,  prevents  not  our  confidering  them 
as  the  exprefhons,  as  the  organs  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  walking, 
wdiy  fhould  we  not  employ  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  with  re- 
fpedl  to  every  trait  and  lineament  of  the  human  body  ? The  figns 
which  exprefs  the  fituations  of  mind  which  refemble  each  ether, 
cannot  be  more  various,  than  are  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  legs  of 
all  the  beings  which  fee,  which  hear,  and  walk ; and  yet  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  difeover  and  to  determine  what  the  figns  of  thefe 
fituations  have  in  common  betweeri  them,  than  it  is  to  difeover 
and  determine  what  is  common  to  all  eyes,  all  ears,  &c.  in  beings 
^ho  polfefs  the  faculty  of  feeing  and  hearing. 
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SOME  PARTICULAR  OBJECTIONS  REFUTED. 


OBJECTION  I. 

IX  it  iias  been  faid,  ‘ That  there  are  perfons,  who,  without  hav- 
‘ ing  fuffered  by  ficknefs,  without  leading  a life  of  debauchery, 
‘ have  alv/ays  a pale  and  meagre  appearance,  and  yet  arrive  at  a 

* very  advanced  age,  who  continue  to  enjoy,  to  the  lail,  perfeft 
‘ health  and  vigour.* 

REPLY. 

To  this  I reply,  that  thefe  cafes  areh^ncommon.  There  are  al- 
ways a thouiand  whofe  colour  and  air  announce  the  conilitution, 
for  one  whofe  external  appearance  leads  you  into  a miftake.  Be- 
fides,  1 prefume,  that  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  generally  proceed 
from  imprefiions  made  upon  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy. 

‘ I fhall  quote  (fays  a friend),  among  the  myfteries  which  this 
‘ fubjedl  prefents  to  us,  but  a fingle  clafs  of  phenomena— heredi- 

* tary  diilempers.  As  to  rickety  and  venereal  complaints,  which 
‘ children  do  not  feel  till  a certain  age,  the  arthritis,  the  gout,  they 
‘ are  examples  too  frequent  to  need  to  be  mentioned ; but  Borelli 
‘ fpeaks  of  two  lads,  who,  without  having  received  any  hurt,  both 
‘ became  lame  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  era  when  their  father  be- 
‘ came  fo  by  accident.’  But  let  us  return  to  thofe^  pale  and  wan 
countenances  alluded  to  in  the  objedfion.  A fright,  when  a wo- 
man is  pregnant,  accounts,  naturally  enough  1 think,  for  the  pale- 
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ftefs  of  the  infant.— God  only  knows  the  fecret  laws  of  imagina- 
tion,  of  the  fympathy,  or  influence  which  have  occafioned  cafes  of 
this  fort;  but  in  general  they  may  be  confidered  as  exceptions,  of 
which  the  accidental  caufes  are  not  difficult  to  be  traced.  Befides, 
who  knows  whether  thofe  very  fame  perlons  would  not  have  en- 
joyed ftill  more  perfedf  health,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidents  in 
queftion  ? To  v^hat  then  amounts  the  objeaion  ? It  no  more  dif- 
proves  phyfiognomy,  than  the  exiilence  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  fome 
monfters,  difproves  the  proportion  and  fymmetry  of  the  human 
body. 

Objection  ii.— The  friend  already  quoted  goes  farther,  and 
fays,  ‘ I know  a man  of  a very  robuft  conftitution,  who,  the  hands 
‘ excepted,  has  all  the  appearance  of  debility,  and  pafies  for  feeble 
‘ with  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  real  conftitution. 

Reply.— I Ihould  like  to  fee  that  man  ; for  I can  hardly  believe 
that  the  expreffion  of  vigour  is  fen  Able  in  his  hands  only.  How- 
ever, if  it  be  fo,  his  ftrength  is  apparent  in  at  leaft  one  part  of  his 
body  ; and  even  fuppofing  it  had  no  expreffion  whatever,  you 
would  ftill  have  but  one  exception — a Angle  folitary  example.  I 
repeat  it,  I greatly  diftruft  this  obfervation  : never  did  I fee  a ro- 
buft man  whom  I could  not  difeover  to  be  fuch  by  various 
charaders.  , 

Objection  hi. — ‘ Perfons  whofe  faces  announced  heroic  bra- 
‘ very,  have  been  feen  among  the  Arft  to  fly  in  the  day  of  battle,* 

Reply.— The  lefs  a man  is,  the  greater  he  wiines  to  appear. 
But  what  air  had  thefe  would-be  heroes  ?— Did  they  refemble  the 
Hercules  de  Farnefe  ?— I very  much  doubt  it:  give  us  a drawing 
of  them,  let  us  view  them.  The  phyAonomift  will  fay,  perhaps 
at  the  fecond,  if  not  at  the  Arft  glance,  ^anta  fpecies  ! Befides,  it  is 
poffible  that  Acknefs,  an  accident,  or  the  hypochondria,  may  dif- 
compofe  the  moft  approved  valour ; and  this  very  mixture  will  not 
cfcape  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  phyAonomift. 

Objection  iv. — ‘ There  are  perfons  of  a very  haughty  de- 
* meanour,  who  exhibit  no  indications  ol  pride  in  their  condud.* 
Aaz  Reply. 
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PvEPLY. — It  is  poflible  to  be  proud,  and  yet  to  afFe6I  huminty. 
Or  elfe,  education  and  commerce  with  the  world  may  give  a man 
the  air  of  pride,  whilft  the  heart  is  perfectly  humble ; but  this  in- 
ward humility  pierces  through  the  haughtinefs  of  the  exterior,  as 
the  rays  of  the  fun  dart  through  a tranfparent  cloud ; and  that 
feemingly  proud  man  would  be  humbler  Hill,  were  his  manner 
lefs  auftere. 

Objection  v.— ‘ We  often  fee  mechanics  pofiehed  of  aftonilh- 
‘ ing  addrefs,  capable  of  executing  the  moil  delicate  and  highly 
‘ finifhed  pieces  of  work,  with  hands  as  aukward  and  clumfy  as  k 
‘ hewer  of  wood,  w^hile  the  flender  fingers  of  a woman  are  fie- 
' ‘ quenily  incapable  of  all  mechanical  labour  that  requires  any 

‘ thing  of  delicacy.’ 

Reply. — I fhould  be  very  happy  to  fee  them  placed  clofe  by 
each  other,  and  then  compare  the  cne  with  the  other.  Moll  Na- 
turalifcs'agree  in  aferibing  to  the  elephant  an  unwieldy  figure,  a 
llupid  air,  and  heighten  the  contrail  which  is  to  be  found  between 
the  add  refs  ,pofTe  lied  by  this  animal,  and  his  apparent,  or  rather 
pretended  Itupidity.  But  compare  the  elephant  with  the  lamb, 
and  let  me  aßt  you,  which  of  the  two,  merely  by  the  appearance  of 
his  bodily  ilrufturc,  proclaims  the  moft  addrefs  ? It  is  not  fo  much 
the  mafs  ^vhich  decides  it,  as  the  nature,  the  moveablenefs,dhe 
fiexibility  of  the  body,  the  nerves,  the  inward  fenfibility.  Again, 
delicacy  is  one  thing,  and  force  another.  Apelles  would  have 
drawn  better  with  a piece  of  charcoal,  than  fome  miniature  pain- 
ters can  with  the  fineft  pencil.  The  mechanic  may  join  to  clumfy 
organs  a very  acute  geniu5,  and,  in  that  cafe,  will  execute  much 
more  delicately  with  a coarfe'  hand,  than  an  ordinary  workman 
w ith  the  fineft  fingers.  If  nothing,  however,  in  the  face  and  exte- 
rior of  the  artift  in  queftion  announces  wl  at  he  is,  the  example  is 
certainly  againft  me ; but,  in  order  to  decide  it  accurately,  are  you 
ftridlly  acquainted  with  all  the  indications  of  mechanical  genius  ? 
Have  you  obferved  whether  his  eyes  be  clear,  penetrating,  funk  deep 
in  the  head  ; whether  his  look  be  quick,  certain,  and  fteady ; whe- 
ther the  bone  adjoining  to  the  eye  be  prominent  ? Have  you  paid 
the  utmoft  attention  to  the  arch  of  his  forehead,  to  the  pliancy  of 
Ips  limbs,  and  whether  they  be  delicate  or  mafly  ? Have  you,  I 

again 
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again  repeat  it,  perceived,  obferved,  eftimated  all  this  ? It  is  very 
cafy  to  fay,  ‘ That  man  has  not  the  air  of  what  he  is but  it  re- 
mains to  be  enquired,  ‘ Who  pronounces  this  decifion  ?* 

Objection  vi.— ' We  meet  with,  very  fprightly  people  whöfc 
faces  have  no  meaning.’ 

Reply. — This  fa6l  ought  to  be  ftated  with  a great  deal  more 
precilion. 

I confefs,  for  my  part,  that  all  the  mihakes  I have  made, 
originated  in  my  obferving  inaccurately.  Thus  I always 
afiigned  the  fame  feat  to  the  hgns  of  a quality ; I ufed  generally 
to  look  for  them  there  only,  and  very  often  did  not  find  them. 
For  example  ; though  1 was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  did 
cxift  in  fuch  an  individual  an  extraordinary  degree  of  force,  I had 
not  fufiicient  Ikill  to  difeover  the  feat  of  the  indication  of  that  force. 
Why?  Bccaufe  I thought  of  tracing  it  in  a fmgle  feature  only,  or 
clfe  in  the  whole  face  taken  together.  This  miftake  I fell  into 
chiefiy  with  refpect  to  perfons  whofe  knowledge  was  circiimfcribed 
to  one  particular  branch,  and  who  otherwife  palTed  for  nothing  ex- 
traordinary ; to  thofe  aifo  whofe  powers  of  mind  w^ere  all  dircäed  ia 
one  current,  toward  one  particular  objedl: ; and  to  thofe,  whofe 
powders  were  as  yet  but  feebly  determined  ; or,  to  exprefs  myfelf 
more  fully,  who  had  not  yet  tried,  or  fufiiciently  exerted  their 
powers.  Several  years  ago  I faw  a great  mathematician,  the  won- 
der of  Europe,  who  at  firfi  glance,  nay  long  after,  appeared  to  have 
a very  unmeaning  face.  I took  a perfed  likenefs  of  him,  and  hav- 
ing occafion  to  examine  the  face  minutely,  I difeovered  a particalai< 
trait,  which  gave  a charafleriftic  exprelTion  to  his  look  ; and  that 
very  exprefiion,  a few  years  afterwards,  I difeovered  in  another 
man  of  fcience,  very  much  inferior  to  the  former,  but  yet  a perfon 
of  great  merit,  and  whofe  face,  in  fome  refpccls  not  very  exprefiive, 
feemed  calculated  to  puzzle  all  my  phyfiögnomical  ficill.  I have 
never  found,  fince  then,  any  one  poifelfed  of  a fiir.ilar  look,  who 
was  not  likewife  endowed  with  fome  extraordinary  quality  or  talent, 
how'ever  unmeaning  his  phyfionomy  might  appear. 

It  is  very  clearly  proved  by  thefe  examples,  that  there  is  as  much 
foundation  for  alTerting  as  for  denying,  ‘ That  a man  may  unite  to 

‘ a very 
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‘ a very  unpromifing  exterior,  mental  qualities  altogether 

* common.’ 

I have  had  it  afierted  to  me,  as  an  objefHon,  That  Mr.  d’Alem- 
bert has  a mean  look.  It  ii>  iinpoiFible  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  about 
it,  till  I have  leen  himj  but  I know  nis  prohle  engraved  by  Cochin, 
which  IS  laid  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  original,  and  without  men- 
tioning leveral  indications  not  eafiiy  to  be  characterifed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  forehead  and  a part  of  the  ncfe  are  fuch  as  I have 
never  feen  belonging  to  any  ordinary  man. 

Objection  vii. — ‘ There  are,  at  lead,  pcrfons  of  very  con- 

* traced  minds,  whofe  phyfionomy  announces  a good  deal  of  fpirit 

* and  fire.’ 

Yes;  ’tis  true,  there  are  fuch  perfons  daily  to  he  met  with.  But 
my  reply  to  this,  and  1 am  confident  that  it  is  well  founded,  is, 

* That  i:  is  poffible  the  natural  difpofitions  may  have  been  excel- 
‘ lent,  but  that  they  may  have  been  buried  in  inaflion,  or  deftroyed 
‘ by  the  abufe  of  them.’  Energy  is  apparent — but  what  is  it  ? — 
Why,  ’tis  power  ill  diredted.  Is  it  polfible  that  a fire,  confecrated 
to  fenfaality,  fhould  be  fubfervient  to  the  difcovery  and  the  propa- 
gation of  truth  ? or.  What  is  to  be  expeäed  from  a fire  that  emits 
no  light  ? A flame  that  burns  without  an  objefl? 

I moil  ferioufly  declare,  that,  among  the  many  juflly  celebrated 
charaders  with  whom  I am  contemporary  (many  of  whom  I have  the 
unfpeakable  pleaiure  of  being  perfonally  acquainted  with,  efpecially 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland),  there  is  not  a Angle  one  in  whom 
the  degree  of  intelligence,  feuAbiliry,  or  genius,  is  not  exadl'y 
marked  in  the  features  of  the  face,  and  particularly  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  the  head.  Surely,  no  being  capable  of  obferving  needs  to  blulh 
at  being  obfcrved  ; for,  proceeding  from  God,  the  creature  has  no 
reafon  to  be  afliamed  of  being  created  and  formed  fuch  as  it  is.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  perfons  of  a manly  character  (for  fuch  only 
J write,  and  not  for  children)' will  not  think  me  guilty  of  indifere- 
tion,  if,  as  a proof  of  what  I have  advanced,  I here  mention  the 
names  of  certain  illuflrious  perfenages  now  in  life.  Befldes,  this 
will  furnifli  a frefli  proof  of  the  uiiiverfality  of  ph^^fiognomical  dif- 
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ccrrmer.t;  for  I am  conndent,  I fhall  not  be  contraGidl:ed  by  any 
perfon  who  has  the  honour  cf  knowing  the  great  men  whofe  names 
I take  the  liberty  of  inferting. 

Suffer  me  to  begin  with  you,  refpedlable  Bodmer !— -Who  does 
not  perceive  in  his  locks  a mind  original,  naiuraj,  ingenious  ? Who 
docs  not  difcern  in  him  the  poet,  the  friend  of  youth? — This 
venerable  old  man  is  eighty -two  years  old. 

Who  perceives  not  in  Geffner  the  amiable  enthuhafm  of  an  ad- 
mirer of  bsature,  capable  of  painting  and  embelliffing  it?  A man 
whofe  eye  is  as  corredl  as  his  tafle  is  exquiffte  ? 

It  can  never  be  faid,  in  any  fenfe,  of  Mendelfshon  (author  cf 
Phedon),  that  he  w^as  born  to  be  a wrelUer ; but  is  it  poffible  to  over- 
look his  uncommon  difcernmenr,  his  vafl  and  luminous  miind  ? 

Who  difcerns  not  in  Zimmicrmann  (phyfician  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  at  Hanover),  the  moft  uncommon  affemblage  of  de- 
licacy and  energy  ; a profound  acquaintance  (under  the  veil  of 
philoiophic  fatire)  with  human  nature  ; the  warmth  of  fentiment 
joined  to  the  calm  of  reafon,  and  gravity  blended  with  gaiety  ? 

. Is  it  poffible  not  to  diflinguifh,  in  Spalding  (one  of  the  mofl  cele- 
brated preachers  at  Beilin,  author  cf  a work  entitled  ‘ The  Deili- 
‘ nation  of  Man},’  the  profound  thinker,  the  man  of  modefty,  but 
of  firmnefs  in  his  principles,  a writer  full  of  fweetnefs,  elegance, 
and  manly  fenfibility  ?’ 

In  Bafedow  (author  of  feveral  Treatifes  on  Education),  an  ob- 
ferver  profound,  adive,  indefatigable,  ever  true  to  reafon  i 

Let  me  afe  thofe  who  have  feen  Sulzer,  Haller,  Lambert,  was 
it  poffible  to  look  at  them,  obferve  them,  compare  them,  without 
reading  on  their  foreheads  thefe  charaders  fenfibly  traced  by  the 
finger  of  God  himfclf : ‘ Where  fhall  you  fee  their  like  again  ?’ 

Look  in  the  higheft  ranks  cf  fociety,  and  the  fame  examples  may 
be  traced  ; for  inflance,  who  perceives  not  in  Charles  duke  of  Wur- 
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temberg  a creative  fpirit,  prompt  to  invent^  execute,  "and— what 
feems  to  be  rarely  feparated  from  it—equally  prompt  to  deüroy  } 

In  Frederic,  king  of  PrulTia,  a genius  which  undertakes,  con- 
dufts,  accomplilhes  whatever  he  wild;  unfhaken  hrmnefs  ; a pre- 
cifion  which  forces  itfelf  on  your  notice  in  his  conyerfadon,  his 
writings,  and,  indeed^  in  all  his  addons, 

I mull  go  yet  farther.  Among  all  the  good  portraits  of  remark- 
able perfonages  which  have  been  fubmitted  to  my  view  (and  what 
colleftions  have  I made  !)  I do  not  remember  having  feen  one  that 
did  not  bear  felf- evident  marks  of  greatnefs.  However,  as  exam- 
ples, I fliall  produce  only  the  following  names : ‘ Charles  XII. 
‘ Louis  XIV.  Turenne,  Sully,  Polignac,  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
‘ Diderot,  Newton,  Clarke,  Maupertuis,  Pope,  Locke,  Swift, 
‘ JLeffing,  Sic.* 

I verily  believe  that  the  exprefiion  of  this  charafler  of  greatnefs  is 
to  be  found  in  every  filhouettc  ; I could  produce  leveral  wLich 
W^ould  oblige  every  experienced  obferver  to  adopt  this  opinion. 


ADDITION  A. 

See  the  tnijo  Plates  of  Antiqjjes  annexed, 

THE  Antiques  engraved  on  thefe  plates  are  bad  copies  of  fixtecn 
celebrated  heads,  or  rather  they  prefent  fixteen  caricatures ; yet 
there  is  not  one  of  them  whofe  phyfionomy  is  wholly  mean ; and 
Ihould  we  happen  to  meet  a face  of  this  kind,  we  may  be  certain 
of  having  found  fomething  extraordinary. 

I.  In  the  head  of  Cicero,  and  in  every  one  that  refembles  it, 
there  is,  beyond  difpute,  a very  uncommon  ferenity,  a great  exu- 
berance of  ideas,  and  a wonderful  facility  of  exprefling  them.  It 
appears  particularly,  and  in  a very  ilriking  manner,  in  the  fore- 
head. 


2.  Socrates, 
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2.  Socrates.  If  the  eye  had  not  been  placed  too  near  the  nofe 
(by  a miflake  in  the  drawing),  this  head  would  contracid  all  that  has 
been  alTerted  with  rcfpeft  to  the  want  of  expreffion  in  the  phyiio- 
nomy  of  Socrates,  or  the  deficiency  of  harmony  between  his  face 
and  his  mind. 

3.  Thales.  This  face  announces  a firmncfs  not  to  be  lhaken,  a 
force  perfeäly  homogeneous. 

4.  Hippocrates.  A calm  obferver,  endowed  with  a folid  un- 
derflanding  and  great  ferenity  of  mind. 

5.  Archytas,  More  ferious,  firm,  profound,  attentive,  and  re- 
fledling,  than  Hippocrates. 

6.  Plato.  Here  the  artifl;  has  failed  in  conveying  the  delicacy 
of  the  original.  However,  let  me  fee  a face  like  this,  with  fuch  a 
forehead,  fuch  a nofe,  with  that  determined  look  (though  the  eye 
be  too  much  lengthened  in  the  copy),  that  does  not  exprefs  an 
acute  fenfe  of  the  honourable  and  the  beautiful. 

7.  Xenocrates.  The  drawing  of  the  outline  is  timid  and  incor- 
refli  that  of  the  eye,  in  particular,  is  wretched.  Notwithfianding, 
you  read  on  that  face  a cha radier  of  attention,  the  talent  of  mark- 
ing what  is  faid,  and  that  of  comprehending  it  with  eafe. 

8.  Portius  Cato.  In  the  harmony  and  homogeneity  of  that 
face  I difeover,  particularly  in  the  mouth,  the  expreffion  of  liberty 
and  tranquillity. 

9.  Valerius  Publicola.  The  drawing  is  flovenly;  the  eye  is 
contemptible.  The  face  indicates  onh^  an  intelligent  mind,  elo- 
quence, and  ability  in  the  management  of  public  buiinefs. 

I 

10.  Homer.  This  face,  however  different  from  the  other  por- 
traits we  have  of  Homer,  is  well  executed ; its  expreffion,  were 
it  only  that  of  the  nofe,  is  fo  fublime,  that  it  can  comport  only  with 
the  fublimity  of  the  genius  of  the  Father  of  Poets. 
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1 1.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  This  head  is  worfe  drawn  than  any 
of  the  reft:  it  exhibits  a difagreeable  phyfionomy,  in  which  you 
cannot  trace  a fingle  indication  of  tendernefs  and  fenfibility  ; ne- 
verthelefs,  you  may  diftmguifli>  even  in  that  wretched  caricature, 
particularly  in  the  lowxr  part  of  the  face,  evident  marks  of  an  un- 
common charadler. 

12»  Marcus  Junius  Brutus.  The  tip  of  the  nofe  prefents  fome- 
thing  below  mediocrity : but  in  the  forehead,  and  the  whole  form 
of  the  head,  the  great  man  is  very  difcernible. 

13. -Germanicus.  The  mouth  wants  expreflion:  all'  the  reft 
proclaims  a great  and  exalted  character, 

14.  Titus.  The  drawing  of  the  eye,  the  mouth,  and  the  nof- 
tril,  is  intolerable ; but  the  forehead  and  the  nole  diftindtly  an* 
»ounce  this  to  be  the  phyfionomy  of  Titus. 

15.  Antoninus  Pius.  Spite  of  the  defeds  of  this  copy,  the  fore- 
head preferves  the  imprefs  of  exquifite  judgment  and  ftoical  ftrm- 
nefs. 

16.  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  is  fomething  celeftial  in  the  eye  ; 
and  you  may  diftinguiih,  in  the  contour  of  the  profile  from  the  root 
of  the  nofe,  the  exprefiion  of  profound  fenfe,  a chai'4:der  of  wifdoip 
^;id  probity. 


ADDITION  B. 

See  Heads  of  Shakespear,  L.  Sterne,  S.  Clarke. 


Here  are  three  faces,  or  rather  malks  of  three  fingular  faces,  which 
^ill  ever  preferve  the  dillincHve  charader  of  their  originals,  place 
them  in  what  fuuation  you  will  ; nay,  were  they  even  disfigured 
’py  grimaces.  The  vaft  and  powerful  genius  of  Shakefpear,  fo 
X.  prompt 
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i>rompt  to  penetrate,  to  feize  every  thing— that  commanding  genius 
is  reproduced  in  charad^ers  perfeftly  legible  in  each  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  face,  in  the  forehead,  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth. 

You  difcover  the  arch,  fatirical  Sterne,  the  Ihrewd  and  exqui- 
fite  obferver,  more  limited  in  his  objedl,  but  for  that  very  reafon 
more  profound ; you  difcover  him  in  the  eyes,  in  the  fpace  which 
feparates  them,  in  t^e  nofe,  and  in  the  mouth. 

On  examining  the  third,  what  calmnefs,  what  powers  of  reafon 
are  difcermble,  both  in  the  form  of  the  face,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  features ! notwithftanding,  however,  this  copy  of  Clarke  is,  in 
ether  refpedls,  very  faulty. 


ADDITION  C. 

See  Head  of  D’Argenson. 

This  drawing,  and  moft  of  thofe  reprelenting  the  heads  of 
French  Literati  (introduced  in  the  courfe  of  the  work),  can  hardly 
pals  for  portraits— fo  much  the  better  for  phyfiognomy.  Thefe 
lines  and  thefe  contours,  however  inanimated  they  appear,  have 
neverthelefs  a charadler  which  cannot  efcape  the  obierver.  Ab- 
ftrafted  frotn  the  air  of  the  face,  or  the  momentaneous  expreffion 
of  his  features— I mention  this  once  tor  all— do  not  thefe  buthy 
eyebrows,  the  interval  between  them,  the  form  of  the  eyes  and 
nofe,  fufiiciently  pourtray  the  great  man  ? How  clearly  does  this 
character  of  greatnefs  manifeft;  itfdf  alfo  in  .the  combination  of 
the  features ! 


ADDI- 
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ADDITION  D. 


Sec  Heads  of  Voisin,  Henault* 


Thefe  two  heads,  with  refpefl  to  greatnefs,  are  inferior  to  the 
lafl;  yet,  both  have  a ftrong  marked  charadler.  Who  is  there  that 
cannot  difcover  at  once,  the  Anacreontic  Poet  from  the  refle^ing, 
grave,  and  profound  author  ? What  acutenefs  in  the  right  eye  of 
Voifin,  and  what  candour  in  the  nofe  and  mouth ! How  amazingly 
ftnking  is  the  contrail:  between  the  chubby  and  voluptuous  face  of 
the  one,  and  the  countenance  of  the  other,  whofe  features  are  fo 
diftinäly  marked,  and  bear  fuch  a charaäer  of  wifdom  ? 


ADDITION  E. 

See  Heads  of  De  Masle,  Howard,  Urfeius,  Turenne, 
Shakespear. 

^ In  the  firll  of  thefe  faces  it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
given  the  refemblance  of  the  eyebrows,  nofe,  and  mouth ; in  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  forehead  and  nofe ; in  the  third,  corredl  in  the 
forehead  ; and  in  the  fourth,  to  have  been  exaft  in  the  eyes,  eye- 
brows, nofe,  and  mouth  ; in  order  to  preferve  in  all,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  incorrednefs  of  the  defign,  that  charader  of  greatnefs  which 
fo  jullly  belongs  to.them. 

In  the  fmall  profile  of  Shakefpear,  the  experienced  obferver  will 
difcover  a great  deal  of  exprellion,  particularly  in  the  eye  and  the 
forehead. 
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ADDITION  F* 

See  Head  of  Wren. 

• This  is  the  mafk,  or  rather  the  inanimate  form  of  the  face,  of 
the  celebrated  Wren,  the  great  Englifh  architefl.  Were  it  poffible 
to  find  in  the  whole  world,  a man  who  had  fuch  eyes,  with  that 
forehead,  nofe,  mouth,  and  chin,  without  his  being  endowed  by 
Nature  with  fome  extraordinary  talent,  I for  ever  renounce  the 
Science  of  Phyfionomies. 


ADDITION  G. 

See  Head  of  Mono r if. 

This  copy  does  not  poflefs  the  grace  of  the  original ; yet,  how- 
ever, you  may  diftinguifti  in  the  form  of  the  forehead,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the' bone  above  the  right  eye,  in  the  obliquity  and  the 
tip  of  the  nofe,  an  exprefiion  of  tafte  and  delicacy.  It  n)ufl;  alfo  be  ^ 
allowed,  that  Nature,  in  forming  that  face,  intended  a higher  delli-/ 
nation  than  the  produäions  of  mere  amufement. 


ADDITION  H. 

I 

See  Head  of  Spalding. 

Here,  at  the  firfl:  view,  a luminous  mind  is  diftinguifhable. 
The  forehead  contains  folid  and  correä  ideas  5 the  eye  penetrates 

through 
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through  the  furface  of  objedls ; round  the  mouth  there  is  an  e:?- 
prcliiQii  of  tade  and  elegance,  and  over  the  whole  face  is  difcerni- 
ble  the  marks  of  prudence  and  ability.  The  horizontal  pofrion 
of  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  in 
general,  fully  conv^^s  the  tranquillity  and  confidence  of  a firm 
and  ileady  mind. 


ADDITION  I.  ; 

See  the fame  Face  vi  Profile*  ^ 

You  will  obferve,  this  is  the  fame  face  in  profile  ; with  this  ef- 
fential  dcfedl,  that  the  contours  are  flattened,  and  the  features, 
which  ought  to  be  prominent,  rounded  off.  The  forehead  in- 
dicates a thinker  who  em'bi'aces'  a vaft  field  ; the  eye  conveys  a 
fweet  fenfibility,  and  the  man  of  tafle  is  confpicuous  in  the  nofe 
and  mouth.  The  drawing  of  the  noflril,  however,  is  defedlive; 
it  is  too  fmall,  and  the  trait  which  forms  it  is  poorly  marked. 


ADDITION  K. 

Sec  Head  of  AfJXHONY  Triest. 

This  portrait  of  Anthony  Tried,  after  the  manner  of  Vandyke, 
is  one  of  the  mod  fpeaking  portraits  I ever  remember  to  have  feen. 
The  forehead  is  not  fufficiently  charadlerillic.  The  eyes,  nofe, 
and  mouth,  nave  the  imprefs  of  refledUon,  wifdom,  and  fortitude. 
The  fpirit  which  animates  that  face,.feems  calculated  for  politics 
rather  than  metaphyfics. 
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A.DDITidN  L. 

See  the  Platen  rcprefentlng  Truth,  Precision,  Harmony» 
Calmness,  and  Expression. 

This  fjice  is  full  of  truth,  preci/ion,  harmony,  calmnefs,  and  ex- 
preflion.  To  whom  could  that  be  a matter  of  indifi'erence ; or  who, 
after  having  once  ieen  ft,  could  fay,  ‘ Do  you  difcover  the  great  man 
there  ? Is  not  that  one  of  the  faces  which  you  meet  with  every 
day  of  your  life  f * 


ADDITION  M. 

Charles  XII.  of  S^veden. — See  the  Plate. 

No  one  can  fay,  on  viewing  this  portrait,  ‘ There  is  an  ordi- 
nary face!’  You  may  perceive  in  it  that  open,  honed,  bold  cha- 
radler,  that  firm,  unfiiaken  mind,  filled  with  the  confeioufnefs 
of  its  own  llrength.  But  the  nofe  is  evidently  too  large ; the 
nollril  has  been  fhamefully  unattended  to.  Though  the  drawing 
wants  corredlnefs,  the  mouth  abfolutely  fpeaks.  It  is  far  removed 
from  every  fpecies  of  timidity  and  affeflation.  What  an  air,  of 
majedy  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ! The  artid,  it  is  true,  as 
the  work  was  idea),  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  foften  that  hardi 
and  inflexible  cbaradler  ; but  dill  you  find  it  in  the  whole,  when 
taken  together,  efpecially  in  the  eyebrows,  and  their  1 elation  to 
the  nofe.  That  forehead  has  not  been  furrowed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Cabinet  ; it  delights  not  over  plans  conceived  in  cold  blood, 
and  dops  not  calmly  to  weigh  the  reafons  on  both  fides  ; it  is  open, 
iiianly,  active,  impatient  for  adion,  without  wading  time  '.n  wordy 
ceremony. 
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LAST  ADDITION. 

^ See  the  Portrait  of  the  Great  SfoRzia.  v 

It  is  very  eafy  for  any  one  to  perceive  the  defeas  which, dis- 
figure the  oppcfite  profile  of  the  great  Sforzia.  The  noftril  has 
been  wholly  neglefted.j  but  what  produaive  force,  what  prompti- 
tude in  the  formation  of  plans,  and  what  energy  and  hrmnefs  in 
execution,  is  perceivable  in  that^  face,  on  the  forehead,  in  tnc  eye, 
and  in  the  bone  which  prefides  over  it,  in  the  nofe,  nay  even  in  the 
beard  ! 

This  feries  of  portraits,  I flatter  myfelf,  whether  well  or  ill  co- 
pied, which  I have  juft  prelented,  will  ferve  to  convince  the  atten- 
tive reader,  that  it  would-not  be  eafy  to  produce  a remarkable  per- 
fonage  whofe  face  did  not  bear  fenfible  marks  of  the  qualities  or 
talents  by  which  he  is  diftinguilhed,  . 
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I 

MR.  PROFESSOR  LICHTENBERg’s  REMARKS  ON  A PHYSIOQ«’" 
NUMICAL  DISSERTATION. 

IN  this  Dißertation  there  is  much  wit,  and  an  eloquence  which 
carries  the  reader  cheerfully  along.  It  is  the  elFort  of  a man  of 
letters,  whofe  merit  is  unqueftionable.  This  profelTcr,  endowed 
wdth  uncommon  fagacity,  and  a fpirit  of  obfervation,  appears  to 
have  ftudied  mankind  carefully.  His  produdion,  therefore,  I con- 
fider  as  worthy  of  examination  and  attention:  interefling  not  only 
by  the  matter  it  contains,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
brought  forward  j it  leads  at  the  fame  time  to  feveral  grand  ob- 
fervations,  which  I kept  in  referve.  I cannot  conclude  this 
firft  volume  with  more  propriety,  than  by  inferting  the  moll  re- 
markable palTages  of  the  Differtation,  and  examining  them  with 
perfed  freedom  and  ftrid  impartiality. 

I do  not  pretend  to  fet  myfelf  in  competition  with  the  ProfefTor  5 
for  in  my  anfwers  you  will  find  neither  the  vivacity  nor  yet  the 
brilliant  fallies,  much  lefs  the  erudition  and  fagacity,  by  which  he 
is  diflinguifhed.  Unable  to  clothe  my  flile  in  the  attradive  ele- 
gance of  his,  I feel  the  difadvantage  iiitder  which  I combat  with 
firch  an  adverfary,  even  with  truth  on  my  fide  : but  I fhall  never 
be  unjuft  j and  when  I happen  to  differ  from  this  great  writer, 
when  I find  myfelf  irrefiftably  impelled  to  rejed  his  principles,  I 
fhall  never  forget  thofe  diftindions  due  to  his  talents j to  his  learn- 
ing, and  to  his  merit. 

VoL.  I. 
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I paint  him  and  myfelf,  in  idea,  placed  by  each  other’s  fide, 
looking  over  this  produdion  in  a felefl  company,  reciprocally  com- 
municating to  each  other,  with  all  that  franknefs  which  becomes 
men,  and  all  that  temper  which  accompanies  fages,  the  exaft  man- 
ner in  which  each  of  us  contemplates  both  Nature  and  Truth. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

‘ Surely  there  never  were  half  fo  many  efforts  made,  as  at  pre* 

* fent,’  fays  our  author,  * to  violate  the  fanftuary  of  the  humart 
‘ breaft,  and  the  moll  fecret  emotions  of  the  heart.’ 

I think,  that,  to  begin  in  this  mannerj  is  affuming  a falfe  point 
of  view ; a point  of  view,  which  may  millead  both  author  and 
reader.  I can  fafely  aver,  that  I never  had  occalion  to  reproach 
myfelf  with  having  violated  either  the  fanduary  of  the  breaft,  or 
the  moll  fecret,  the  moll  nice  emotions  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  was  never  my  objed.  No!— my  re- 
fearches  have  been  guided  to  difjover  the  fundamental  charader, 
the  talents,  the  faculties,  the  powers,  the  difpofitions,  the  adivity, 
the  genius,  and  the  fenlibility,  of  men  in  general,  not  their  adual  and 
moil  hidden  thoughts.  Therefore,  do  I confent  moll  willingly, 
‘ that  the  foul  (according  to  our  author’s  expreffion)  yet  remains  in 
‘ the  exclufive  polleffion  of  its  moil  hidden  treafures,  and  that  the 
‘ avenue  which  leads  to  them  remains  as  inacceffible  as  it  has  been 

* for  pad  ages.*  Indeed,  I lliould  be  one  of  the  firft  to  laugh  at  that 
phyfionomift  who  pretended  that  he  could  difcover  every  fecret 
tliought,  every  emotion  of  foul,  in  the  features  of  the  face ; though 
there  may  be  fomc  cafes  in  which  they  could  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  a phyfionomift  of  .the  leaft  experience.  B elides,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  ‘ the  fecret  emotions  of  the  heart*  belong  rather  to  pa- 
thognomy ; a fcience  which  has  much  lefs  of  my  attention  than 
phyliognomy.  In  fpeaking  of  the  latter,  our  author  obferves,  with 
fomewhat  more  wit  than  accuracy,  that  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  reduce 
it  to  theory,  as  to  compofe  an  * Art  of  Love.’  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  perfedly  coufiilcnt  in  faying,  ‘ that  it  is  necelTary  to 

« bring 
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* bring  to  the  ftudy  of  phyficgnomy  a pretty  confiderable  portion 

* of  precaution,  as  well  as  of  dillrull.* 

‘ Were  it  poflible  to  carry  general  phyfiogncmy  to  the  very  fum- 

* mit  of  perfeflion,  it  would,  even  in  that  cafe,  be  wholly  uncer- 

* tain,  whether  or  not  it  would  facilitate  neighbourly  love.’ 

Hei-e  I am  under  the  abfolute  necelTity  of  flatly  contradicting  the 
aflertion  of  our  author  ; and  I feel  no  embarraflment  in  declaring, 
without  hefltation,  that  a true  knowledge  of  this  fcience  would 
greatly  increafe  neighbourly  love : and  I flatter  myfelf  that  our  re- 
jpei^abie  author  will  Ihortly  abandon  his  opinion. 

Phyfiognomy,  carried  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfeClion,  would  of 
courfe  lead  immediately  to  a more  perfeCl  knowledge  of  man  than 
can  be  acquired  by  any  other  means ; and  would  not  this  know- 
ledge prefent  us  with  many  perfeClions  which  otherwife  would 
wholly  efcape  our  notice  ? And  (hall  it  be  maintained  for  a mo- 
ment, that  the  difcovery  of  good  qualities  in  our  neighbour,  which 
v/as  not  obferved  before,  fliall  not  induce  us  to  love  and  refpeCl  him 
In  a greater  degree  ? , 

The  judicious  author,  at  the  moment  when  he  ufed  this  lan- 
guage, forgot  that  he  had  juft  faid,  with  much  truth,  ‘ that  the 
« moft  forbidding  uglinefs  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire 

* charms  which  no  one  could  refill;.’ — Now,  who  will  be  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  refill:  them,  nay,  who  will  fooner  perceive  them,  than  the 
enlightened  phyfionomift  ? And  is  it  not  natural  for  charms  which 
a^e  irrefiftible  to  produce  love  rather  than  hatred  Moft  certainly. 

In  further  fupport  of  this  obfervation,  I boldly  appeal  to  my  own 
experience  : for  in  exaCt  proportion  as  my  phyfiognomical  know- 
ledge is  extended  and  improved,  fo  do  I feel  my  heart  expand ; I 
perceive  it  more  capable  of  love,  and  am  confcious  that  it  loves  with 
greater  warmth  than  before. 

I confefs,  that  this  fcience  fometimes  gives  occafion  to  painful 
fenfations ; but,  then,  it  is  precifely  the  pain  which  I feel  at  the 
fi^ht  of  certain  difgufting  phyfionomies,  which  imparts  a higher 
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value,  a brighter  luftre,  and  a more  attradive  grace  to  that  gran* 
deur  and  lovelinefs,  which  is  fo  often  to  be  obferved  in  the  human 
face.  Whenever  I difcover  any  thing  good,  however  little,  I dwell 
upon  it  with  complacency  : it  is  a foil  I cultivate  with  rapture,  in 
the  almoft  certain  hope  of  finding  it  yet  richer. 

With  much  greater  reafon  may  my  efieem  and  love  take  root  and 
flourifli  in  a foil  of  uncommon  vigour  and  fertility.  To  this  add, 
that  the  fight  of  phyfionomies  which  cccafion  pain,  and  excite  a 
momentary  indignation  againfl;  mankind,  renders  me  almoil  imme- 
diately more  tolerant  to  them,  becaufc  I am  perfedtly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  the  firength  of  thofe  propenfities  which  render 
them  obnoxious. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  more  perfea  human  knowledge  is, 
the  greater  probability  is  there  of  its  being  more  ufeful ; and  he  muft 
be  a lhallow  reafoner  indeed  who  could  undertake  to  aver,  that  all 
knowledge  of  what  is,  of  what  acis  upon  us,  of  what  we  are  capa- 
ble of  performing,  that  all  truth,  is  ufclefs,  and  contributes  nothing 
to  the  felicity  of  man.  Such  an  invelligator  ought  not  to  reafon 
upon  any  thing. 

‘ Whatever  is  ufeful  contributes  to  happinefs ; and  what  contri- 
‘ butes  to  happinefs,  contributes  to  the  progrefs  of  charity.*  Can 
men  be  happy  who  are  deflitute  of  charity!  Pray,  where  arc  they  ? 
where  could  they  even  exift  ? 

Were  it  poffible  that  a fcience,  fuppofing  it  perfea,  fliould  de- 
ftroy  or  diminifh  human  happinefs,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
Truth  would  then  be  cont>adiaory  to  itfelf,  and  God  to  Truth. 

He  who  ferioufly  maintains,  ‘ that  any  perfea  fcience  is  hurtful 
< to  fociety,  or  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  promote  charity’ — (and 
without  charity  human  happinefs  cannot  exiit;- — he  who  is  capable 
of  maintaining  fuch  an  alTertion,  is  not  one  of  thofe  with  whom  our 
author  would  chufe  to  philofophizc ; and  I am  confident,  that  he 
will  not  refufe  to  grant  me  the  principle.  That  the  nearer  we  ap- 
♦ proach  to  truth,  the  nearer  are  we  to  happineV 
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In  proportion  our  knowledge  approaches  to  the  omnifcience  ot 
God.  Che  more  muft  our  love  refenable  divine 

knows  of  what  materials  weare  compofed.and  rememba»  that  vvea.e 
nothing  but  dull,  is  the  moft  indulgent  friend  wmch  man  can  boa  . 

The  angels  certainly  are  better  phyfi^nomifts  chan  men,  n 
more  friendly  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourlelves ; and  yet  t,  ey  a ure  - 
n fLver  in  us  many  thoufand  faults,  and  many  thoufand  rmp  r. 
fldlions,  which  are  unobferved  by  the  eye  of  the  moll  qtnck.agnmd 
mortal. 

God  is  the  moft  tolerant  of  beings,  becaufe  he  poffeffes  the 
whole  knowledge  of  fpirits.  Who  has  left  a nobler  example  o 
patience,  charity,  and  long-fuffering,  than  He  who  ‘ needed  r^ot 
« that  any  Ihould  teftify  of  man ; for  he  knew  what  was  m man? 

< It  is  certain,  neverthelefs,  that  half  phyftonomifts,  ignorant  prac 
‘ titioners  in  phyfiognomy,  if  they  have  acquired  a little  cred.t,  if 
< tliey  poffefs  infmtiation  and  aflivity,  may  become  very  ange.oa^ 

« to  fociety.’  B\it  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  my  underiaKing  and 
my  exertions  have  a direä  tendency  to  couiuerafl  tins  miicnievous 
fpLiesof  praaitioners:  equally  certain  is  it,  that  every  k.encc, 
hitherto  difcoveied,  becomes  dangerous  in  ignorant  hancs.  no 
judge  from  our  author’s  own  principles,  he  muft  be  pennaac  wi  i 
me,  that  none  but  narrow  minds,  none  but  drivellers  m philo.o- 
ohy,  enemies  to  every  kind  ofliterary  purfuit,  and  litesary  im- 
provement, < can  oppofe  the  inveftigation  of  the  fundamental  lines 
‘ of  phyfiognomy — endeavour  to  obftrucl  its  prugicfs  -c.!}  lepr  ^ 

« fent  as  a hurtful  and  rafh  enterprise,  an  attempt  to  rcufe  the  fpint 
< of  obfervation~to  conduft  man  to  the  knowledge  of  himfdf,  and 
f to  open  a new  path  for  the  fine  arts. 

Our  author— unfortunately  for  hlmfelf — does  not  appear  to  oe 
aw'are,  admitting  all  thefe  principles,  he  rather  ^fuppoitö, 

than  degrades,  the  fcience.  He  may  be  juilly  charged  wiih  ‘ fow- 
# ing  tares  among  good  grain,* 
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THE  ^RECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED# 

TO  prevent  ambiguity,  the  author  feparates,  as  he  fays,  Phyfiog- 
nomy  from  Pathognomy.  He  makes  the  firft  to  confift  ‘ in  the 
f talent  of  knowing  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  by  the  form 
f and  arrangement  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of 
5 the  face,  abfiraded  from  all  the  fleeting  figns  which  depia  the 
* aaual  lituation  of  the  foul.*  Under  Pathognomy  he  compre- 
hends the  whole  ‘ fymptomatic  indications  of  pafiion,*  or  ‘ the 
‘ knowledge  of  the  natural  figns  of  internal  emotion,  with  their 
f different  degrees  and  mixtures.? 

I not  only  approve  of  this  diflinaion,  but  fubferibe  to  the  two 
definitions.  The  queflion,  however,  at  prefent  is,  ‘ Whether 
5 either  Phyfiognomy  or  Pathognomy  exiils  ?*— As  to  the  laft,  my 
author  has  faid  with  great  truth,  ‘ that  nobody  has  yet  doubted  it  j 
f for,  without  it,  w'hat  would  become  of  the  Stage  ? The  languages 
? of  all  nations  and  all  ages  are  full  of  pathognomic  touches,* 

To  little  or  no  purpofe  have  I often  perufed  wh^t  our  author  has 
written  on  the  fubjea  of  Phyficgnomy  : for,  after  all,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  guefs  whether  or  not  he  admits  it. 
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He  fays,  in  one  place,  ‘It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  a world 

* where  all  is  a concatenation  of  caufe  and  efFeft,  where  nothing  is 

* produced  by  a miracle,  every  part  muft  bear  the  imprefs  of  the 
‘ whole.  We  are  often  enabled  to  reafon  from  what  is  near  us,  to 
‘ what  is  remote,  from  the  vifible  to  the  invifible,  from  the  prefent 
‘ to  the  paft,  and  fo  on  to  the  future.  Thus  the  afpeft  of  every 
‘ country,  the  form  of  its  hills  and  its  rocks,  trace  the  hiftory  of  the 
‘ earth  in  natural  chara6lers.  Every  little  pebble  thrown  up  by  the 
‘ fea  would,  with  equal  clearnefs,  delineate  the  hiltory  of  it,  to  a 
‘ mind  conneded  with  the  ocean  as  ours  is  to  the  brain : for  a yet 
‘ ßronger  reafon,  the  interior  of  man  muft  be  difcoverable  in  his 
« exterior.  The  face — of  which  we  are  now  particularly  treating— 

‘ prefents  u*,  beyond  all  contradidion,  with  expreifions  and  traces 
‘ of  our  thoughts,  our  propenfities,  and  our  faculties.  How  very 
‘ intelligible  are  the  figns  which  climate  and  profeftion  imprefs 
‘ upon  the  human  body  ! Yet  what  is  the  influence  of  climate  and 

* profelfion,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  foul,  which  is  always  in 
‘ motion,  living  and  ading  in  every  fibre  ? This  imprefs  of  the 
‘ <v.'hole  on  every  fart  is  too  fenfible,  and  too  evident,  to  be  mif- 

* conceived.* 

Obfervations,  fuch  as  thefe,  one  fliould  have  imagined  could  not 
proceed  from  a decryer  of  the  fcience.  Is  it  not  curious,  and  as 
Angular  as  curious,  to  obfcrve  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  our 
author ! 

‘ What  !*  exclaims  the  phyfionomift,  ‘ could  the  foul  of  Newton 

* inhabit  the  fcull  of  a negro  ? Could  an  angelic  mind  dwell  in  a 
‘ hideous  form  ?— Unmeaning  jargon!  the  declamation  of  a child!’ 
In  another  paflage,  ‘ The  folid  parts  of  the  head  prefent  no  figa  of 
‘ talents,  nor,  in  general,  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind.’ 

For  my  own  part,  I do  not  believe  it  poflible  to  be  more  in  con- 
tradidion  either  with  one’s  felf,  or  with  Nature.— Ho w'^ever,  to 
proceed : 

‘ If  a ball,  not  larger  than  a pea,  be  thrown  into  the  Mediterra- 
‘ nean,  eyes  more  piercing  than  human— though  infinitely  lefs  acute 

than 


‘ than  the  eye  of  Him  who  fees  all—will  perceive  the  ciTeft  on  ths 

* coaus  of  China.’  Thefe  are  our  author’s  exa6t  exprefiions. 

Shall  the  cor  tinua!  aftion  of  the  foul,  ‘ living  and  adding  in  every 
‘ hbie/  have  no  determinate  influence  on  the  folid  parts  which  are^ 
as  it  were,  the  frontiers  of  its  adtivity'—parts  heretofore  foft,  on 
which  every  inufclc  chat  was  put  in  motion  adled—parts  which  dif- 
fer in  every-  individual — which  are,  in  fadl,  as  much  diverfiiied  as 
the  charadlers  and  talents  of  men— as  various  as  the  foft  and  flexible 
parts  of  the  human  body  ? Can  it  be  poflible,  that  the  adlion  of 
the  foul  fhould  have  no  influence  upon  them,  or  give  them  no  de- 
termination ? 

I mufl,  however,  change  my  tone,  left  I cxpofe  myfelf  again 
to  the  reproach  of  I'ubftituting  ‘ chikiifh  declamation’  inftead 
of  fadis  and  experiments — Rather  let  me  oppofe  experiment  to  de- 
clamation, and  truth  to  wit. 

Let  us,  however,  flrft  of  all,  redlify  an  error>  which  I Ihould 
not  have  fufpcdted  in  a geometrician.  Our  author  demands,  ‘ Why 

* might  not  the  foul  of  Newton  inhabit  the  fcull  of  a negro  ? an 
‘ angelic  mind  dw^ell  in  a hideous  form  ? — Feeble  mortal ! be- 
‘ longs  it  to  thee,  to  make  thyfeif  a judge  of  the  works  of  God 

The  queftion  is  not,  ‘ What  God  can  do  ?*  It  is,  ‘ What  we 
‘ have  reafon  to  expedl  from  Him,  after  the  knowledge  already  at- 
‘ tained  of  his  nature  and  his  works?’ — ‘ God,  the  author  and 
‘ principle  of  all  order,  what  doth  He  ?’ 

This  is  my  queftion,  not,  ‘ if  He  he  ahle  to  tranfplant  the  foul 
‘ of  Newton  into  the  body  of  a negro  ? an  angelic  mind  into  a 
‘ hideous  form  r’ — Properly  fpeaking,  therefore,  the  phyfiogno- 
inical  enquiry  is  compreflhd  to  this;  ‘ Would  an  angelic  mind  adl 
‘ in  a hideous  form,  as  in  the  body  of  an  angel  ? Would  the  foul 
‘ of  Newton,  had  it  been  lodged  in  the  fcull  of  a negro,  have  in- 
‘ vented  the  theory  of  light?’ 

This  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion.  Will  you,  who  are  the 
friend  of  truth,  affirm  it  ? Vou,  who  can  talk  of  a w^orld  * where 

< every 
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* every  thing  prefen ts  a concatenation  of  caufe  and  efFe6l,  and 
‘ where  nothing  is  produced  by  miracles  ?’ 

Were  I to  fay  ‘ that  the  thing  is  impoffible,  even  by  a miracle/ 
then  indeed  fhould  I be  ‘ a prefumptuous  judge  of  the  works  of 
‘ God;^  but  we  are  not  treating  at  prefent  of  miracles,  but  of  na- 
tural  caufes  and  of  natural  effeds. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  naturals,  permit  me  to  judge  you  by- 
your  own  expreffions.  You  fay,  ‘ It  is  not  credible,  that  Judas 
‘ could  have  refembled  that  hideous  and  filthy  perfonage,  that  beg- 
‘ garly  Jew  which  Holbein  has  painted  ; that  is  not  the  exterior  of 
< a hypocrite  who  frequents  religious  alTemblies,  betrays  his  mailer 
‘ with  a klfs,  and  goes  afterwards  and  hangs  himfelf.  In  my  opi- 
‘ nion,  Judas  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  difciples  by 
‘ an  air  of  devotion,  by  an  affefted  fmile.*  Than  this,  nothing 
can  be  more  true,  or  better  obferved. 

Now,  were  I to  interrogate  in  my  turn,  ‘ Becomes  it  thee,  feeble 

* mortal,  to  conilitute  thyfelf  a judge  of  the  works  of  God?* 
Were  I to  anfwer  to  your  juft  and  delicately- conceived  refledion, 

‘ Begin  with  explaining  why  the  virtuous  man  drags  out  a mourn- 
‘ ful  life  of  pain  and  difeafe  ? Might  it  not  be  for  a fimilar  reafon 
‘ that  the  good  man  had  received  from  his  Creator  a phyfionomy 

* like  the  mendicant  Jew  of  Holbein,  or  any  other  you  pleafe  to 

« lend  him  V Now,  I fay,  would  fuch  reafoning  be  folid,  found, 
and  juft  ? • 

What  a prodigious,  what  a wonderful  difference  between  fuffer- 
ing  Virtue  and  hideous  Virtue ! To  fuppofe  it  hideous  bccaufe  it 
fufters,  is  but  bad  logic;  for  fuftering  is  an  attribute  of  Virtue  ! To 
demand,  therefore,  ‘ Why  the  good  man  is  configned  to  fuifer  ?* 
is  to  alk,  ‘ V/hy  God  would  have  us  virtuous?’  Confequently,  is 
there  as  much  incongruity  in  faying  of  a virtuous  man  ‘ that  he  fuf- 
‘ fers,’  as  in  declaring,  ‘ that  he  has  the  very  air  of  a thief?’  Take 
from  Virtue  its  ftruggles,  its  facrifices,  its  felfidenial,  and  it  will 
be  no  longer  Virtue, 
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It  is  a flrange  queftion  then,  ‘ Why  is  the  good  man  called  to 
‘ fufFer  The  nature  of  things  requires  it  j but  it  is  not  therefore 
necelTary,  nor  in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  eifed,  ‘ that  the  good 
‘ man  fhould  have  the  phyfionomy  of  a rogue,  and  the  fage  the 
‘ phyfionomy  of  an  idiot.’  How  was  it  poffible  you  could  hold 
fuch  language — you,  the  author  of  thefe  fine  maxims  ? ‘ Without 
‘ virtue  there  is  no  permanent  beauty;  by  it  the  moll  difgufling 
‘ uglinefs  may  acquire  charms  irrefiftible.  I know  women  whofe 

< example  is  fufiicient  to  encourage  the  homelieft  of  their  fex.’ 

I am  not  now  alking  for  the  virtuous  man  in  ficknefs  ; and  I 
am  equally  as  little  examining  whether  ‘ the  man  of  genius  7tiay 

* not  be  feized  with  madnefs the  queftion  fimply  is,  ‘ Whether 
‘ it  be  polfible  for  the  good  man,  confidered  as  a good  man,  to  re- 
‘ femble  the  vicious  man,  confidered  as  fuch  a characler  ? — alfo, 

‘ Whether  the  jdiot,  confidered  as  fuch,  can  refimble  a fage  v/ho 
‘ is  a fage  in  effed  ?’ 

What  human  being  could,  and  lead  of  all  our  profound  obferver 
of  human  nature ; I fay,  who  could  maintain,  '*•  that  in  the 
‘ filthy  and  hideous  body  of  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  that  in 

* his  forehead,  &c.  could  have  lodged  (without  a miracle)  the  foul 

< of  St.  John  ; that  this  foul  could  have  aded  in  that  body,  with 

* juft  as  much  freedom  as  in  any  other  ?’ 

Would  you,  my  good  friend  ! difeufs  philofophical  queftions 
with  any  one  who  fhould  maintain  a pofition  fo  very  abfurd,  and 
anfwer  to  your  objtdions,  in  a hypocritical  tone,  ^ Does  it  be- 
come  thee,  feeble  mortal,  to  conftitute  thyfelf  a judge  of  the 
‘ works  of  God  ?* 

I think  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fay  any  more  on  this  fubjed. 
‘ But  where  are  the  proofs  taken  from  experiment  j where  are  the 

* fads  ?’  you  will  afk. 

If  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  what  I have  faid  relating  to  Judas, 
I will  cite  fome  other  examples ; notwithftanding  my  work  is  al- 
leady,  perhaps  too  much,  filled  with  them,  the  fequel  of  it  muft 
prefent  ftill  farther  fpedmens. 
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1 -will  begin  with  fimple  outlines.  I might  even  confine  myfel? 
to  filhouetteSj  if  my  author,  for  a reafon  incomprehenfible,  had  not 
been  almoft  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  them.  Perhaps  it  might 
fulEce  to  alk  him.  If,  in  fcrutinizing  a feries  of  filhouettes,  he 
dürft  venture,  either  in  the  prefence  of  witnelTes,  or  in  the  filence 
of  his  own  elofet,  advance  that  aftertion,  which  he  makes,  without 
any  proof,  and  which,  alfo,  contradids  his  own  principles  as  much 
as  it  does  experience  : 

‘ The  talents  and  faculties  of  mind  have  no  figns  in  the  folid 

* parts  of  the  head  in  other  words,  that  is  to  fay,  * the  bohe  of 
‘ that  forehead  is  prominent,  and  that  other  is  flat,  without  allow» 

‘ ing  the  neceffity  of  imputing  it  to  any  internal  caufe — it  is  purely 
‘ and  pofitively  the  dfed  of  chance,  in  a world  too  where  nothing 

* is  done  by  chance,  A forehead  eidxv-r  angular  or  rounded,  flat 
‘ or  arched,  may  contain,  to  exadly  the  fame  degree,  the  fame  fa- 

* culties,  and  the  fame  talents/ 

What  can  be  advanced  in  reply,  b«t  this — < Look,  ponder,  exa-» 

* mine,  and  determine/ 
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EXAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  FOREGOING, 

I SHALL,  at  prefent,  coniine  myfelf  to  a Imall  number  of  ex- 
amples, as  I mull;  treat  of  filhouettes  and  their  lignification  in  a 
feparate  Leäure. 


Twelve  Faces  of  Idiots. — See  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  you  may  obferve  the  outlines  of  twelve  faces  of  idiots, 
in  neither  of  which  are  the  eyes  or  the  lineaments  marked.  Now, 
which  of  my  readers  would  feek,  or  would  expeft  to  find,  an  ex- 
prelTion  of  wifdom  in  profiles  of  this  kind  ? Were  the  originals 
before  us,  is  there  one  of  whom  we  would  wifh  to  choofe  for  our 
counfel  ? Might  it  not  be  faid  of  every  one  of  thefe  profiles  taken 
apart,  ‘ That  a painter  who  fhould  give  either  of  them  to  a Solon 
* or  a Solomon,  would  expofc  himfelf  to  ridicule  and  fhame 

It  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  experienced  obferver,  in  this 
ferics  of  faces,  fome  idiots  who  are  naturally  fuch,  and  others  who 
moll  likely  became  fo  by  the  efiedls  of  difeafe,  or  of  accident. 

The  firll  of  thefe  was,  perhaps,  once  judicious ; but  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  feventh,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  have  they 
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ever  been,  or  is  it  to  be  fuppofed.,  on  a flight  perufal,  they  ever 
could  become  fo?  Would  it  not  be  the  grofleft  affedation  to  fay, 
‘ I cannot  tell,  or  hov/  fliould  I know  it  ? Is  it  impoflible  that  God, 
* who  is  equal  to  every  thing,  Ihould  have  given  fuch  a pro  hie  to 
‘ the  philofopher  who  invented  the  theory  of  light  T 


Fig.  I and  2,  Exq^uisite  Judgment  and  Superior  Ta- 
lents— Fig.  3 and  4,  Extreme  Weakness  ©f  Mind.— 
See  the  Plate, 

The  oppoflte  profiles  are  merely  from  fancy.  But  they  are  from 
nature ; and  it  is  impolTible  not  to  difeern,  in  the  firil  and  fecond, 
exquifite  judgment  and  fuperior  talents,  though  of  a nature  totally 
difierent.  In  the  third  and  fourth,  extreme  weaknefs  of  mind,  but 
ftill  more  flriking  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  third  : the  imprefiion 
which  they  produce  is  as  irrefiftible  as  that  of  the  voice  of  God. 
The  leaft  and  the  moll  experienced  will  immediately  pronounce  the 
fame  judgment  upon  them,  and  that  by  a fort  of  inftindl. 

Confult  the  feniiment  of  truths  which  is  the  noblefl  of  our 
faculties,  a fentiment  which  I would  dare  almoft  to  denominate 
the  HK'ord  of  God ; confult,  I fay,  this  irrefiflible  fentiment,  a fenti- 
ment which  precedes  all  reafoning,  and  it  will  infiantly  decide.  On 
what  ground?  on  the  mien,  the  geflure,  the  movement,  or  the 
look.  No,  on  neither  of  thefe ; but  on  a Ample,  immoveable, 
and  inanimate  outline. 


Heads  of  Attila  '=wiih  Horns. — See  the  Plate, 


Thefe  copies  are  not  authentic,  and  it  is  of  little  importance 
either  way.  To  take  them  as  they  are,  but  ablliaded  from  the 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous  horns  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  is  it  polTibt« 
to  overlook  an  expreffion  of  rudenefs,  of  ob(lin.acy,  and  of  fero- 
city, which  fo  eminently  mark  them  ? The  firft  head  announces, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  below  the  under  lip,  a total  want  of  un- 
derftanding ; and  the  fecond,  a rudenefs  of  feature  bordering  on 
the  brute,  in  the  fame  parts.  i 

Are  not  thefe  two  charadlers  fully  determined  merely  by  their 
outlines  ? It  will,  I think,  be  generally  allowed,  that,  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  firft  eye,  is  difcoverable  a better  difpofition,  more 
humanity  and  dignity,  than  in  that  of  the  fecond  eye;  which, 
ßriäly  fpeaking,  neither  belongs  to  the  man  nor  to  the  brute. 


^’VQO  Heads  of  Attila  Crowns, --“See  the  Plate* 


Notwithftanding  that  thefe  profiles  be  rather  lefs  (hocking  than 
thofe  we  have  juft  confidered,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  pleafed  with 
fuch  kind  of  faces.  After  a ftridl  examination,  I fhould  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  firft  ; and,  if  the  mouth  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  were  covered,  the  other  features  would  difplay 
a charafter  of  majeftic  greatnefs.  However,  I muft  obferve,  that 
the  eye  is  lengthened  too  much.  , 

The  two  mouths  of  thefe  portraits  exprefs  little  clfe  but  bruta- 
lity and  wickednefs. 


Portrait  of  an  Impetuous  Character.— P/^r/r. 


Surely  no  one  will  imagine  that  he  fees,  in  this  profile,  either 
the  calmnefs  of  v/ifdom,  or  the  gentle  and  modeft  charafler  of  a 
man  who  can  wait  patiently  for  his  opportunity,  and  deliberate 
maturely  before  he  enters  upon  aäion. 


Not. 


Attila 
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Impetuous  Character . Sag’e  and  Reflective. 
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Not  to  fpeak  critically  of  the  mouth,  his  proje6ling  forehead, 
the  aquiline  nofe,  the  large  chin  with  its  curvature,  the  contour 
of  the  eye,  particularly  that  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  altogether  an- 
nounce, beyond  the  chance  of  a millake,  a temper  lively,  quick, 
impetuous,  and  prefumptuous, 

Thefe  different  figns  fhew  themfelves  in  the  folid  parts,  or  by 
the  moveable  parts,  when  in  a llate  of  rdl,  and  not  by  the  motioa 
of  the  features. 


Portrait  of  a Sage  and  Reflective  Character. 

See  the  Plate, 

There  is  an  immenfe  difference  between  this  profile  and  the 
other.  Notwithllanding  a great  deal  of  vivacity  and  prefumption, 
there  is  here  much  lefs  fire,  lefs  energy,  and  lefs  courage,  but 
much  more  wifdom. 

In  order  to  illufirate  this,  compare  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  the  chins  ; 
and  w^hen  you  have  reduced  both  faces  to  lilhouettes,  afk  yourfelf, 
or  aik  the  firft  perfon  you  meet,  ‘ which  of  thefe  profiles  announces 
‘ a charadler  fage  and  refledlive ; and  which  of  them  indicates  a 
‘ man  impetuous  and  daring  The  anfwer  will  undoubtedly  be 
decifive,  and  the  voice  ©f  the  people  will  be  the  voice  of  God. 

Finished  Portrait  of  a Man  of  Knowledge  and  Taste. 

See  the  Plate, 

The  exterior  contour  alone  here  fhews  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
and  indicates  profound  thinking,  opennefs  of  mind,  knowdedge, 
talk,  facility,  a happy  memory,  and  lenfual  propenfities. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  is  ftrongly  marked  in  that  outline;  you  obfervc  neither 
angle  nor  cavity:  every  part  of  it  bears  an  imprefs  of  foltnefs, 
ferenity,  wit,  and  tafte.  You  do  not  difcover  the  abiiraed  fpecu- 
lator,  nor  the  profound  thinker. 


Portrait  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. — See  the  Plate. 

Thofe  marks  of  grcatnefsy  in  which  the  preceding  profile  is  defi- 
cient, is  llrongly  pourtrayed  in  this  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh. 
‘ Every  image  of  a great  man  drawn  after  nature,’  it  is  certain, 
‘ is  in  reality  but  a caricature  yet  the  principal  form,  and  the 
relation  of  the  parts,  are  always  to  be  found  in  it. 

✓ 

Of  this  obfervation,  the  portrait  before  us  is  a proof.  The  fore- 
head examined  feparately,  or  the  fcull,  the  nofe,  the  eye;  or  confider 
the  whole  in  one  point  of  view;  nothing  will  ßrike  you  but  a cha- 
radler  Angularly  energetic. 

Portrait  of  a Profound  and  Philosophic  Mind. 

See  the  Plate, 

In  this  profile,  particularly  the  upper  part,  every  obferver  mull 
difcover  a philofophic  head  ; but  it  depifls  nothing  of  courage, 
and  lefs  ftill  of  that  heroic  courage  which  leads  to  brilliant  aftions. 
This  is  incompatible  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe  (in  which  no- 
thing is  upon  the  ilretch),  the  finking  under  the  forehead,  and  the 
mouth. 

Certain  lam,  if  it  be  pofliblc  to  be  certain  cf  any  thing,  that 
fuch  a head  as  this,  wdth  outlines  like  thefe,  indicates  ‘ delicacy  of 

< feeling.* 


Pope  iAlexatideT  VJI . Profound  and  Pfiilolbphic  iiiind  . 
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* feeling/  which  may  be  eafily  hurt  and  irritated^  and  a * 

‘ found  and  philofophic  mind.* 


Portrait  of  Penetration,  with  the  Power  of  Com- 
municating.—the  Plate, 

I do  not  difeover  profundity  in  this  profile ; hut  a confiderable 
portion  of  penetration,  an  admirable  facility  in  feizing  with  rapi- 
dity every  beauty,  every  delicacy  of  thought,  with  the  talent  of 
communicating  the  impreflion  of  them,  by  adorning  them  with 
new  charms. 

This  is  what  ftrikes  me  in  the  phyfionomy  oppofite,  in  the  fore- 
head, in  the  eyebrow,  and  efpecially  in  that  poetic  eye. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  not  that  of  a profound  philofopher, 
purfuing  the  flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  analyfis ; but  it  denotes 
facility  of  apprehenfion,  and  a mofl  exquilite  tafte. 


silhouette  of  the  AUe  Raynal.— the  Plate, 

This  head  of  Raynal,  taken  in  a ftate  of  reft,  and  with  regard 
to  its  contours  only,  muft  forcibly  ftrike  every  one  who  does  not 
endeavour  to  deceive  himfelf:  all  will,  nay  muft,  agree  with  me 
in  faying,  that  it  is  not  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man. 

Such  a charaaer  I ftiall  not  attempt  to  analyfe,  nor  to  eftimate ; 
but  I can  fay,-  I think,  without  either  prefumption  or  flattery — 
that  the  line  which,  beginning  at  the  bone  of  the  left  eye,  and 
pafling  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  terminates  toward  the  middle 

of  the  ear indicates  alone,  and  abftraaed  from  all  the  reft,  a 

thinker  endowed  with  the  fpirit  of  analyfis  and  detail,  who  dives 
VoL.  I.  Ee  to 
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to  the  bottom  of  his  fubje£l,  atid  does  not  eafily  give  up  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one. 

This  expreflion  is  to  be  found  in  the  contour  of  the  eye  and  the 
car ; and,  without  there  being  for  that  effedt  occauon  formovement, 
or  pov/er  of  motion,  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe  and  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  in  the  line  which  the  lips  form  as  they  clofe. 

Thefe  ligns  announce  a great  facility  in  rapidly  feizing  a great 
number  of  objedls,  and  the  talent  of  re  producing  what  was  before 
feen,  under  a new  form,  and  in  a totally  different  order.  Intelli- 
,gence,  and  firmnefs  ^f  characler,  are  dillinguifliable  principally  in 
the  hind-head.  I do  net  chufe  to  mention  many  original  qualities, 
not  fo  ealily  to  be  difeovered;  as  thofe  juft  enumerated. 

By  taking  the  outline  a above  the  bone  of  the  eye  to  c on  the 
hind-head,  you  will  eafily  be  enabled  to  determine  pretty  exadlly 
the  principal  charadler  of  the  mind.  An  ordinary  phyfionomift 
will  fay  of  what  that  head  is  capable,  or  of  what  it  is  incapable,  as 
foon  as  he  has  feen  the  very  remarkable  fedlion  of  the  profile  which 
is  between  a and  b ; a good  obferver  will  decide  it  by  that  which 
is  between  e and  d ; and,  lafily,  the  real  connoiffeur  will  need  no 
more,  to  fettle  his  judgment,  than  the  fpace  between  a and  e. 


Portrait  of  a Character  Firm  and  Determined, 
See  the  Plate, 

The  marking  charaflers  of  this  portrait  are — perfevering  appli- 
cation, indefatigable  patience,  firmnefs,  a charailer  determined, 
umraflshle,  and  which  will  not  eafily  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  impofed  on ; 
jobitinacy  in  the  purfuit  of  objefts  once  determined  on;  capacity 
jdefiitute  of  genius;  fagacity  without  depth  ; adivity  devoid  of  en- 
terprize ; fidelity  yvithoift  tendernefs,  and  goodnefs  without 
warmth. 


Thofe 


Finn  and  determiiied.  Depth  elevation  and  lafte. 
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Thafe  who  have  the  flighted:  knowledge  of  mankind,  will 
find  that  thefe  traits  are  in  the  oppofite  profile,  inanimate  as 
it  appears  i 


Portrait  of  DeFth,  ELEVATlo^r,  and  Taste, 
See  the  plate. 


How  much  more  depth,  elevation  and  tafle,  is  to  be  difeovered. 
in  this  profile  I There  is  much  lefs  harfhnefs  too,  much  more  fen- 
fibility,  much  more  warmth  and  delicacy.  Every  thing  is  more 
prominent,  more  firm  ; and  every  thing  is  yet  milder.  The  con- 
tour of  this  forehead  alone,  the  top  of  which  is  more  arched  than 
that  of  the  preceding,  Ihews  a more  delicate  and  more  flexible 
mind. 

Every  thing  in  this  portrait  exprefles  a higher  degree  of  deli- 
cacy, of  profundity  and  elevation,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other. 
For  inftance,  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  to  which,  for  the  moft  part,  too 
little  attention  is  paid,  though  it  be  very  fignificant,  and  the  angle 
formed  by  the  under  line  of  the  nofe  with  the  upper  lip. 


The  Fowr  Temperaments.— the  Plate, 


It  is  unnecelTary  to  comment  on  this  print.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  judge  of  temperament  fron\  motion  and  colour; 
nothing  more  uncommon  than  to  form  a judgment  of  it  from  t e 
fha  'C,  from  the  contour  of  the  folid  parts,  or  of  the  moveable  parts 
in  a ftate  of  reft. 
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The  temperaments  are  diftinguifliable  by  colour  and  motion ; 
and  no  perfon,  without  contradifting  internal  feeling,  can  deny, 
on  viewing  this  print,  that  they  are  as  eafy  difhinguilhable,  as  cer- 
,tainly,  perhaps  ftill  more  fo,  by  the  form,  the  contour  of  the  folid  or 
the  immoveable  parts.  The  chara61  ers  of  each  temperament  may 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  varied,  and  I mean  not  to  fay  that  they  muß 
always  be  the  fame  ; but  it  is  certain  at  leaft,  that,  in  thefe  four  pro- 
files, the  form  of  the  face,  the  outlines  and  the  features  confidered 
in  a flate  of  reft,  alone  demonftrate  the  charafleriftic  difference  of 
the  temperaments,  and  make  it  to  be  felt. 

This  fuhjedl  will  be  refumed  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


Four  Portraits  of  Locke  from  a Buß,^Sce  the  Plate. 

Oppofite  is  a very  indifferent  copy  taken  from  a buft  of  the  great 
Locke,  and  drawn  in  four  different  fituations.  It  looks  as  if  pains 
had  been  taken  to  banifh  from  thefe  portraits,  particularly  from  the 
fourth,  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  philofopher : but  whether  they 
have  any  refemblance  or  not,  I yet  infift  that,  evendn  thefe  defec- 
tive copies  of  a very  middling  buft,  the  effential  and  fundamental 
charaäer  of  Locke’s  face  may  ftill  be  difeovered. 

No.  2.  which  is  an  outline,  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man 
deftitute  of  reflexion,  ftill  lefs  the  contour  of  that  marked  No,  i. 

Examine  the  forehead  and  the  nofe  in  the  two  firft  heads  j then 
the  contour  of  No.  i . from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  down  lo  the  neck  ; 
that  alone  will  appear  decifive  in  the  eyes  of  a good  phyfionomift.* 

In  the  face  marked  4,  the  partition  line  of  the  mouth,  confidered 
even  in  a flate  of  perfedl  reft,  indicates  a great  deal  of  fenfe.  The 
fame  line  prefents  the  fame  expreflion  in  No.  3,  and  ftill  more  dif- 
tindlly.  The  form  of  the  head  in  i . and  2.  is  very  advantageous. 
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In  fliort,  you  may  difcover,  even  in  the  caricature  marked  [a)f 
the  traces  of  a very  fuperior  mind. 


Head  of  Julius  C/esar  [after  the  Manner  of  Rubens), 
See  the  Plate* 

Without  determining  w^hether  this  portrait  of  C^far  be  like  the 
original  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  every  man  of  the  fmalleil  jiadg- 
ment,  unlefs  he  contradid  his  internal  feeling,  will  acknowledge, 
that,  in  the  form  of  that  face,  in  the  contour  of  the  parts^,  and  the 
relation  which  they  have  to  one  another,,  they  difcover  the  fuperior 
man;  the  man  born,  for  a time,  to  univerfal  rule. 

The  outline  of  the  forehead  alone,  from  the  point  of  the  hair 
down  to  the  angle  above  the  left-eye ; that  eminence  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  which  terminates  almoft  in  a point; 
^ and,  without  mentioning  the  ear  and  the  neck ; that  nofe  confidered 
feparately,  then  in  its  connedion  with  the  forehead;  announce  more 
courage,  refolution,  and  natural  dignity,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
ten  thoufand  other  faces,  even  among  tliofe  that  are  above  the  com- 
mon rank. 

For  example,  Abbe  Raynal  has  not  an  ordinary  face;  but  how 
different  is  it  from  this  as  td  its  form ! To  confider  them  both  as 
bulls  only,  and  abllraaedly  from  the  mien  and  moveable  features, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  their  fouls  could  not  operate  after  the  fame 
manner,  in  forms  fo  different,  without  a miracle. 


Profile  of  Julius  Cjesar.—^^^  the  Plate. 


The  Csfar  before  us  is  certainly  more  fage,  and  more  gentle 
than  the  former,  that  is  more  the  general;  this  more  the  flatef- 


man. 
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man.  The  one  announces  more  heroifm,  the  other  more  maturity 
and  wifdom ; and  thcfe  diilintTions  are  fufficieiuly  manifefted  by 
the  outlines,  that  is,  by  the  folid  parts. 

The  exterior  contour  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the  under  Hp, 
is  of  itfelf  the  infallible  mark  of  the  moft  confummate  wifdom. 
What  a contrail  does  it  form  with  the  noftril,  the  incorredl  draw- 
ing of  which  is  not  fo  much  as  finilhed  ! This  ear  is  much  weaker, 
much  more  feminine  than  that  of  the  other  portrait. 

In  this  portrait  we  behold  the  favourite  of  fortune  arrived  at  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  ; in  the  other,  the  man  of  intrepidity  braving  the 
ftorms  of  fate.  The  profile  oppofite,  marked  (Ä),  polfefTes  the 
middle  ilation  between  thefe  two  extremes. 


Heidegger  (in  Profile)^ — See  the  Plate» 

Here  you  may  behold  a tolerably  exa«5l  profile  of  a man,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  was  endowed  with  fupcrior  talents; 
who  pofTeffed  a mind  luminous  and  profound,  full  of  fagacity  in 
refearch,  adive,  and  laborious : Heidegger  was  one  who  purfued 
his  objed  with  unwearied  perfeverance. 

How  little  of  the  phyfionomy  of  this  man  now  remains!  the 
forehead  particularly  being  almofl  entirely  concealed : but  that 
little  which  is  left  is  very  fignificant.  It  is  enough  for  me,  for  my 
own  part,  to  have  feen  the  angle  formed  by  the  jaw-bone  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin,  to  difeever  a mind  not  only  acute,  but  profound 
and  enterprifing. 

The  outline  from  the  eyebrow  down  to  the  chin,  indicates  lefs 
the  genius  of  a poet  than  the  talents  of  a politician ; it  fuppofes 
more  folidity  than  imagination  ; greater  depth  and  firmnefs,  than 
fenfibility  and  warmth. 
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* Every  thing  depends  upon  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  fmile  of  the 

• mouth,  and  even  the  motion  of  the  mufcles ; the  reft  figniiies  little/ 
This  aflertion  has  been  often  repeated,  and  will  be  repeated  yet 
offener ; becaufe  it  contains  fomething  in  effeifl  that  is  true,  and 
which  we  are  not  difpofed  to  call  in  queftion.  Error  fubfifts  and 
continues  no  longer  than  while  it  is  blended  with  truth.  Will  a 
counterfeit  guinea  have  currency,  unlefs  it  have  the  appearance  of  a 
good  one  ; that  is,  unlefs  the  copper  of  which  it  is  compofed  have 
a confiderablc  proportion  of  gold  mixed  with  it  ? The  quantity  of 
truth,  in  the  aflertion  which  I have  quoted,  is  reduced  to  this : 

* Looks  have  a peculiar  language — the  motion  of  the  mouth  has 

* a real  and  a very  diverfified  flgnification— the  tranfltory  move- 

♦ mem  of  a Angle  mufcle  may  be  inAnitely  exprelAve/ 

To  deny  this,  a man  muft  be  deftitute  of  common  fenfe.  This 
truth,  however,  does  not  deftroy  another  of  equal  authority^  as  in 
general  there  is  no  one  truth  whatever  in  contradidlion  with  ano- 
ther truth. 

That  the  propoAtion  now  under  difeufljon  does  not  contain  an 
excluAve  truth,  is  demonftrated  by  the  numerous  examples  which 
I have  already  produced  ; and  more  evidently  ftill,  in  my  opinion, 
by  this  mafle  of  a fage  at  prefent  under  conAderation,  Every  thing 
is  here  at  reft,  it  fleeps ; you  obferve  no  look,  no  motion  of  the 
lips.  Who  dürft  affirm,  after  having  carefully  examined  itj,,<  That 
‘ mute  face  fays  nothing  ! — except  the  animated  eye  and  its  look, 
‘ except  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  there  are  no  features  whofe  Ag- 

* niAcation  is  deciAve  V But  does  not  wifdom  reft  on  thefe  eye- 
broxvs  ? do  they  not  appear  to  cover  with  their  ffiade  a refpeflablc 
depth  of  thought  ? Could  a forehead  arched  like  as  this  is,  be  the 
common  feat  of  an  ordinary  and  of  a fuperior  mind  ? Does  that 
elofed  eye  exprefs  nothing  ? The  contour  of  the  nofe,  the  line 
which  divides  the  mouth,  and  that  mufcle  hollowed  into  a dimple 
between  the  mouth  and  the  nofe ; in  fhort,  the  harmony  which 
reigns  in  the  combination  of  all  thefe  features,  have  they  no  longer 
any  expreffion  ? 


Ido 


I do  not  believe,  that  there  is  a man  endowed  with  common 
fenfe,  who  could  anfwer  in  the  negative  to  all  or  any  of  thefe 
queftions. 


Correal  Face  of  Heidegger. — Bee  the  Plate, 


. To  confirm  what  I have  juft  advanced,  I have  added  the  fame 
face  reduced,  but  drawn  more  correftly.  You  do  not,  indeed,  find 
in  it  the  fame  degree  of  delicacy,  but  there  is  more  firmnefs  and 
more  force.  The  former  appears  to  poftefs  more  fhrewdnefs ; but 
in  this  there  is  more  truth,  energy,  and  wifdom. 


Accurate  Profile  of  the  Pace  of  Heidegger.— 5*^^  the  Plate* 

To  confirm  as  much  as  pofiible  the  laft  examples  quoted,  I have 
added  the  profile  of  the  fame  face,  drawn  with  more  accuracy  than 
the  preceding  portraits.  The  phyfionomift  will  dwell  upon  it  in 
preference,  though  of  all  the  outlines  of  the  face  it  prefents  but  one, 
and  that  one  wholly  devoid  of  life  and  aflion.  From  the  fummit 
of  the  head  to  the  neck,  before  and  behind,  every  thing  is  expref- 
five,  and  fpeaks  an  uniform  language;  every  thing  indicates  a wif- 
dom exquilite  and  profound ; a man  almoft  incomparable,  who 
lays  his  plans  with  calmnefs,  and  who  in  the  execution  is  not  to  be 
difcouraged,  hurried,  or  led  allray ; a man  full  of  intelligence, 
energy,  adivity,  and  whofe  prefence  alone  extorts  this  acknowledg- 
ment— * He  is  my  fuperior.*  That  arched  forehead,  that  promi- 
nent bone  of  the  eye,  that  advancing  eyebrow,  that  finking  above 
the  e)C,  the  form  of  that  eye-ball,  that  outline  of  the  nofe,  that 
projedling  chin,  the  heights  and  cavities  of  the  hind ‘head— all,  all 

bear 
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bear  the  fame  imprefs,  and  carry  the  fame  retrofpe«5l  to  every 
view. 

Take  the  profpea  again,  and  you  will  obferve,  that  a trifling 
curve  in  the  outline  of  an  upper  lip  imprefl'es  an  appearance  difli- 
milar  to  the  other  part  of  the  face,  and  impairs  the  animation  of 
it;  but,  in  particular,  notice  the  proportion  of  the  dotteu  lines. 


jlccuvcite  Pfofile  of  the  Fact  of  HeideggeR.*“^^^  Platt» 

You  are  now  convinced,  my  liberal  opponent— yes,  I am  cer- 
tain you  are ; you  are  convinced,  that,  independent  of  mufeu- 
lar  motion,  of  the  fenfibility  of  looks,  the  colour  of  the  face,  of 
gefture,  of  attitude  and  fpcech,  there  is  a phyfiognomy  of  the  folid 
parts,  of  the  outlines ; a phyfiognomy  which  is  the  umpire  of  in- 
telledlual  qualifications,  which  could  trace  upon  the  countenance 
of  one  afleep,  or  upon  the  face  of  a perfon  dead,  the  whole  it 
could  difeover  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fame  perfon  exifting  or 
awake.  Entirely  to  overthrow  you,  why  can  I not  now  pourtray 
your  own  refemblance  in  the  privation  of  fiumber  ? Certainly. 
I refer  with  furety  to  your  own  face;  for,  to  fix  my  theory,  it 
would  be  enough  to  run  a finger  acrofs  the  contour  of  your  fore- 
head, from  the  crown  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone  over  the  eye. 
I have  not  the  felicity  of  your  acquaintance,  I have  not  feen  your 
portrait  or  your  filhouctte  ; but  I am  convinced,  that  a plain  fil- 
houette  of  your  profile,  or  even  three  quarters  of  your  face,  would 
be  decifive  to  every  accurate  fpeftator,  and  prove  to  him,  without 
any  other  conclufion  of  logic,  that  the  indications  of  capacity  and 
fuperior  intelleft  are  delineated  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  face. 

I (hall  demonftrate,  in  difeourfing  of  the  ‘ lines  of  the  phyfl- 
< ognomy,’  how  poflible  it  is  to  decide  mathematically,  by  the 
Ample  outline  of  the  fcull,  the  degrees  of  reafoning  power;  or,  at 
leail,  the  correfponding  variations  of  genius  and  of  mind.  Were 
I a proficient  in  mathematics,  were  I as  dißinguiftied  a fuperior 
VoL.  !•  P f 
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in  that  fcience  as  our  author,  I could,  with  facility,  compile  i 
table  of  proportion,  capable  of  ferving  as  the  ftandard  of  cllima- 
tion  with  refpeil  to  the  faculties  of  all  thofe  fculls,  in  which  could 
be  found  dimenfions  and  contours  like  thofe  whofe  defign  I (hould 
exhibit.  I am  not  yet  capable  of  fuch  an  exertion,  but  poflefs  the 
fulled  certainty  that  a mathematician  would  be  fuccefsful.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  poiTibly  confidcr  this  aßertion  as  verging  too 
nearly  on  extravagance ; but  however  that  may  be,  the  ßimulus 
which  urges  my  enquiries  after  truth,  ncceßitates  me  to  proceed  a 
ftep  forwarder,  and  afhrm,  that  by  forming  a right  angle  with  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  top  of  the  head,  at  the  point  where 
it  meets  a horizontal  drawn  from  the  forehead  taken  in  profile, 
and  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  horizontal  line  with  the  per- 
pendicular, and  their  proportion  to  the  diagonal,  it  is  pofiible  to  dif- 
cover  in  general  the  capacity  of  the  forehead  by  the  relation  which 
thefe  lines  have  to  each  other ; and  by  the  force  of  continued 
trials,  one  might  arrive  at  foinething  more  decifivc,  more  demon- 
firative,  more  convincing.  In  the  intervals  of  my  attention  to  this 
undertaking,  I bufy  myfelf  in  the  difeovery  of  a machine,  by 
which  we  fliall  be  enabled,  without  the  aid  of  filhouettes,  to  copy 
the  mode  of  every  forehead,  to  fettle  with  fufiicient  exadlitude  the 
proportion  of  its  intelle(fl,  and  particularly  to  find  the  relation  exifi:- 
ing  between  the  fundamental  line  and  the  profile  of  the  forehead. 
By  the  afliflance  of  fuch  a machine,  we  may  foon  expeä  a table 
of  proporcion,  fuiting  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  ufe  of 
fuch  a table  will  be  general ; and  after  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  queftion,  ‘ Whether  talents  have  marks  clearly  dißinguiflied 
‘ in  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  ?* 

Ye  advocates  of  truth,  what  more  can  I do  than  follow  en- 
quiry upon  enquiry,  rife  from  experiment  to  experiment  ? Em- 
boldened by  a vigorous  zeal  for  truth,  for  religion,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Deity,  made  knowm  in  man  whom  he  created  after  his  own 
likenefs,  let  me  intreat  you  to  invefiigate  for  yourfelves.  Be  cer- 
tain that  volumes  of  witticifms  are  overthrown  by  one  page,  by 
one  line,  which  gives  the  detail  of  a fingle  experimait,  of  one  well 
authenticated  fadl ; and  defpife  the  arrogance  of  thofe  conceited 
witlings,  who,  without  condefeending  to  enquire  for  themfelvcs, 
will  not  examine  the  experiments  made  by  ether  perfons,  and  con- 
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foie  themfelves  by  informing  iis,  in  a tone  of  fuperiority,  that  ‘ the 

* thing  cannot  be  f which  is  afferting,  that  ‘ a thing  which  exifts 

* is  impoffible  !’ 

Make  the  eiFort,  and  you  wdll  foon  diicover,  I am  aFured  I am 
right,  * that  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  born  fuch,  is  entirely  dif- 

* ferent  in  all  its  contours,  from  the  head  of  a man  of  acknow- 
‘ ledged  genius,’  Examine  and  you  will  always  find,  ‘ that  a fore- 

* head,  whofe  fundamental  line  is  two  thirds  Ihorter  than  its  per- 
‘ pendicular  height,  is  iinqueftionably  that  of  an  idiot.’  The 
ihorter  and  more  difpro portioned  this  line  is  to  the  perpendicular 
elevation  of  the  forehead,  the  more  it  denotes  fiupidity  : on  the 
other  hand,  the  longer  the  horizontal  line  is,  and  the  more  propor- 
tioned to  its  diagonal,  the  more  the  forehead  it  delineates,  pro- 
jnifes  energy  and  information.  Place  the  right  angle  of  a quadrant 
to  the  right  angle  of  the  forehead,  as  we  have  deferibed  it ; the 
more  that  the  radii— thofe  for  infiance,  between  which  there  is  a 
diftance  of  ten  degrees — the  more,  I fay,  the  radii  contrafl  in  an 
unequal  proportion,  the  more  fcnfelefs  that  perfon  is.  On  the 
contrary,  the  clofer  connexion  thefe  radii  have  with  each  other, 
the  greater  knowledge  they  indicate.  When  the  arch  of  the  forehead, 
and  efpccially  the  horizontal  radius,  exceeds  the  arch  of  the  qua- 
drant, you  may  be  certain,  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  mate« 
rially  diftcrent  from  what  they  would  be,  if  that  arch  of  the  fore- 
head were  parallel ; or,  finally,  if  it  was  not  parallel  with  the  arch 
of  the  quadrant. 


FIGURES  explanatory  OF  THE  CONFORMATION  O?  THE 

HEAB.— the  Plate ^ 


Thefe  figures  may,  in  fome  degree,  elucidate  my  idea.  A 
forehead,  having  the  form  of  No.  3,  would  proclaim  fuperlor 
wifdom  to  that  poffeffing  the  proportions  of  No.  2,  and  this  would 
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be  far  greater  than  the  forehead  which  approached  the  form  of 
No.  I . for  with  a forehead  like  that,  one  mull  have  been  born  an 
idiot. 

The  moft  prominent  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  thefe  remarks, 
is  daily  exhibited  before  us ; it  is  the  form  of  the  fcull  in  infants, 
which  varies  in  degree  as  the  intelledual  powers  ftrengthen,  or  ra- 
ther unfold  themfelves ; a form  which  never  changes  after  the 
powers  are  completely  unfolded, 

I am  convinced,  that  this  is  not  declamation  (a  word  rendered 
fafliionable  in  an  ^ra  v-’hen  attachment  to  enquiry  has  vanifhed, 
and  which  filences  all  truth  that  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  dLpleafe). 

I am  convinced,  that  this  is  not  declamation,  but  fo  many  axioms 
deduced  from  enquiries  which  1 have  made,  and  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  my  phyliognomical  conclufions. 

To  decide  at  once,  I lhall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  anfwer  any  ob- 
jedlions  which  may  be  made,  without  they  lhall  appear  to  be  built 
on  ©bfervations  more  energetic  than  mine  j and  I ftiajl  coniider 
every  thing  brought  in  oppoiition  as  mere  declamation ; and  that 
epithet  deferves  to  be  given  to  a pompous  parade  of  founds  which 
carry  no  intemgence.  But  to  offer  with  heat  truths  founded  on 
experience,  is  not  what  is  commonly  termed  declamation  j nor  do 
I fear  that  illiberal  attack  from  you,  ye  adherents  of  redtitude,  for 
whom  I hold  the  pen.  You  are  fatished,  the  point  I am  invefli- 
gating  is  not  an  indifferent  one  ; but  no  truth  can  be  fo,  however 
triding  it  may  feem.  Is  not  our  fubjeid  of  argument  deferving  all 
our  exertion,  fince  it  has  for  its  objeft  the  head  of  man,  and 
nothing  earthly  can  intrrefl  us  more  clofely,  feeing  we  aim  at  de* 
dning  the  powers  of  our  own  fpecies,  and  to  us  no  conclußon  can 
be  of  more  import— feeing  our  attempt  is  to  difeover  the  figns  of 
divine  knowledge  in  the  grandefl  effort  of  creation  ? Are  phlegm 
and  neutrality  reconcileable  with  a ftudy  fo  fublime  ? This  fludy 
rnufl  be  facred  to  me,  if  it  leads  to  truth— I am  convinced  it  does 
Gonduft  to  this  j and  to  be  certain  of  it,  you  have  only  to  repeat 
jny  experiments, 
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Take  your  compares  then,  ye  admirers  of  mathematical  truth, 

" and  meafure,  by  my  mode,  or  according  to  any  other  mode  yon 
may  pleafe  to  Follow,  the  heads  to  which  genius  is  ufually  afcnbed, 
and  heads  generally  allowed  to  he  weak.  I muft  not  reft  more 
minutely  on  a mbieft  which  I have  fet  apart  for  elucidation  in  a 
feparate  work } but  I thought  myfelf  obliged  to  notice  it  here  m 
a curfory  manner.  Whoever  will  apply  with  ardour  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  truth  lhall  difcover  it,  and  glorify  that  Deity  who  has  efta- 
blifhed  order  and  harmonious  connexion  among  all  the  works  of 
his  power.  ^ 
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PARTICULAR  INSTANCES,  AND  THE  CASE  OF  INSANITY  NO 
GOOD  OBJECTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TO  filhouettes,  felefled  from  among  ftudious  heads  (continues 
our  author),  fhould  be  added  fome  fclefled  from  among  fenfelefs 
heads  and  idiots  (we  have  already  done  it,  and  fhall  do  it  again), 
man  of  literature,  whofe  education  has  been  cautioufly  attended 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  contradiftinaion  to  an  abfolute  clown, 
/hy,  I beg  of  you  ?'  I alTert  in  dired  oppofition,  that  it  is  exaaly 
y contrails  of  every  fort  that  we  attain  preciiion  of  information. 

‘ Men  of  learning,’  you  fay,  ‘ whofe  education  has  been  care, 
* fully  regarded  !’  Is  it  education,  allowing  it  ever  fo  valuable, 
that  can  arch  the  fcull  of  a negro,  and  make  it  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  phiiofopher  w'ho  calculates  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 
V/e  talk  but  of  the  folid  parts  ; and  what  concern  have  they  with 
the  education  of  thofe  ‘ born  with  genius,’  or  that  of  ‘ idiots  by 
‘ birth?’  Of  men  of  parts,  and  changelings  who  continue  fuch 
their  whole  lives  (I  put  afide  remarkable  cafualties),  this,  I think, 
IS  what  Ihould  be  put  in  oppofition,  and  what  I have  put  in  oppo- 
fuion  5 and  fubfcquent  to  that  it  might  be  necelTary  to  make  an 
accurate  choice  among  the  firll,  fince  every  reafoning  head  is,  in 
fome  meaiure,  a chofen  head  ; whereas  you  may  take  by  acci- 
dent the  country  boors,  the  heads  that  do  not  think.  Neverthe- 
* lefs. 
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lefs,  let  a party  of  idiots  be  picked  out,  let  us  view  them,  let  us 
compare  them  with  refpeft  both  to  the  face  and  the  outlines,  only 
taking  care,  as  I have  fo  often  faid,  to  difcriminate  critically  the  faid 
parts  formed  by  nature,  from  thofe  foft  and  flexible  parts,  which 
chance,  indifpofition,  the  caprice  of  fortune,  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment, may  have  disfigured  ; to  particularize  what  they  once  were 
from  what  they  now  are  ; to  difiinguilh  idiots  by  birth,  from 
thofe,  who  have  been  reduced  to  that  condition. 

* Bedlam,’  fays  our  author,  ‘ is  peopled  by  perfons  who  would 
‘ command  a deference,  if  you  did  not  behold  them  on  a fudden 
‘ fixed,  and  as  it  were  petrified  ; or  elfe  raifing  parallel  eyes  to 
‘ the  fides  to  finile  at  the  liar»,  or  hearkening  to  the  concerts  of  hea- 
* venly  fpirits,  &c.’  It  is  to  the  confirmation,  then,  of  the  folid 
parts,  that  the  awe,  with  which  they  Hill  animate  us,  is  to  be 
afcribed.  They  were  not  idiots  then  as  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  and  it  was  accident  which  made  them  fo  difli- 
milar  to  their  original  fituations.  We  fliall,  at  a future  period, 
give  inftances  of  it,  and  indeed  have  quoted  fome  already.  But 
mull  we  augur  from  it,  in  the  mode  of  our  author,  the  following 
inference:  ‘ Phyfiognomy  is  very  fallacious/  What!  impofing, 
W'hen  it  traces  the  original  palfions  and  powers  ? For  this  is  the 
iituation  of  thofe  infane  perfons,  whofe  faces  yet  preferve  linea- 
ments which  imprefs  reverence.  Phyfiognomy  impofing  when  it 
denotes  a fiate  alien  to  the  mind,  infanity,  purely  cafual  ? 

One  is  often  tempted  to  aflert,  that  the  author  has  an  inclination, 
.to  be  merry.  I could  nearly  credit  it,  after  all  the  contradi61;ions 
whicli  efcape  from  him  5 or  elfe  I mull  apprehend,  that  we  do  not 
comprehend  each  other.  Let  him  Ihew  me  a congruity  between 
idiots  by  birth,  and  perfons  gifted  by  Providence  with  elevated  in- 
tellect. Let  him  fhew  me,  if  he  is  able,  a changeling,  born  fuch, 
and  not  lowered  to.  that  degree  by  fome  particular  chance,  whofe 
face  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Newton  or  his  own. 

Let  us  inveftigate  a few  more  circumllances. 

Our  fenfes  difeover  furfaces  only,  and  from  thence  w^e  infer  all 
<jur  conclufions.  This  is  but  a weak  refource  for  the  fcience  of 
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phyßognomies ; and  it  can  obtain  us  nothing  very  fatisfaftory, 
un’efs  the  aid  of  more  certain  dedfion  is  called  in.  The  informa- 
tion which  we  fuppofe  we  gain  by  furfaces,  is  jud  what  condudls 
us  into  error,  and  fometimes  deferts  us  in  the  midft  of  total 
ignorance. 

But  as  we  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  our  exiftence  to  examine 
furfaces  only,  and  that  in  a globe  where  fupernatural  affiftance  is 
excluded,  they  muft  of  neceflity  have  a determinate  relation  to  that 
interior  of  which  they  are  the  bounds.  Why  raife  doubts  againft 
the  knowledge  we  receive  in  this  mode  ? . For  if  they  muft  wear 
the  garb  of  impolition,  it  would  follow  that  all  human  acquifition, 
all  enquiry,  all  difcovery,  every  experiment,  are  all  undeferving 
of  attention  or  belief.  Do  even  difTefUons  öfter  any  thing  but 
novel  furfaces  r Almoft  all  the  axioms  we  pcflefs  have  a reference 
to  furfaces.  Of  courfe  it  is  not  by  ftudying  them  we  hazard  the 
danger  of  ftumbling  on  error,  as  without  them  there  is  no  truth  dif- 
coverable ; it  is  rather  the  ‘not  ftudying  them,’  or  what  is  as 
material,  the  ^ ftudying  them  improperly.’ 

A ball,  not  bigger  than  a pea,  caft  into  the  Mediterranean, 
* occaiions  on  the  furface  of  the  water  a fhock  which  extends  its 
‘ influence  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  China.’  If  one  of  us  fhould  attempt 
to  trace  the  confequence  of  the  falling  or  that  ball,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  impofe  upon  himfelf ; but,  in  a cafe  like  that,  from  whence 
would  the  error  proceed  ? Not  from  our  incapacity  of  reading, 
except  on  furfaces,  but  more  from  cur  inability  of  reading  them 
with  accurate  diftindlion. 

‘ The  intelligence  gained  from  furfaces,  is  a miferable  refource 
‘ for  phyfiognomy,’  fays  our  author,  ‘ and  it  muft  fly  to  more  exadl 
‘ conclulions.’  But  is  not  this  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  every 
page  ? If  competent  fpedlators  are  warranted  in  believing  that  we 
are  mifled,  wc  beg  them  to  confute  us ; but  then  it  muft  be  by 
putting  fafls  in  oppofltion  to  the  fadts  we  bring  forwards.  Our 
author  imagines  fomewhere,  ‘ that  the  interior  is  exprefled  by  the 
‘ exterior.’  Fie  appears,  then,  to  allow  the  pofiibility  of  the  mat- 
ter ; and  if  he  allows  it,  the  furface  doubtlefs  öfters  charadleriftics 
of  the  interior,  and  there  exifts  a phyfiognomy  of  the  folid  parts. 

But 
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But  fuppofing  tbe  exterior  bears  the  ftamp  of  the  interior,  does 
it  enfue  that  this  impreiTion  muft  be  vifible  to  us  ? 

Can  a philofopher  exprefs  himfelf  in  language  like  this  ? 

What  we  perceive  is  perceptible  to  us,  whether  the  objea  be 
placed  there  for  the  intent  of  being  feen,  or  otherwife.  The  great 
queftion  will  always  be,  ‘ Is  it  in  effea  feen  by  us  No  one, 
I think,  can  retain  any  uncertainty  on  the  point ; and  the  author 
himfelf  has  given  proof,  by  his  Differtation,  and  other  produdions 
of  his  pen,  that  it  rells  only  with  himfelf  to  perceive  when  he 
•uoilL  What  muft  be  the  fate  of  philofophy  and  the  philofopher, 
if,  on  the  difcovery  of  every  principle,  or  on  every  frelh  con- 
nexion we  perceive  in  it,  we  were  to  be  cut  Ibort  with  an  interro- 
gation  like  this,  ‘ Were  they  intended  for  our  difcovery  r 

What  anfwer  would  our  author  give,  fortunate  as  he  is  in  the 
flights  of  raillery,  to  a perfon  who,  attempting  to  raife  doubts 
with  refpecl  to  agronomical  learning,  or  to  place  it  in  a ridiculous 
view,  fliould  queilion  him,  ‘ If  the  liars,  on  the  idea  of  there  be- 
‘ ing  a proof  of  the  hidden  wifdom  of  the  Almighty,  were  placed 
‘ in  the  hemifphere  to  be  fpeculated  on  by  us 

Is  there  not  a pnfiibility  that  particular  figns  and  effefls,  which 
we  are  not  in  purfuit  of,  may  veil  or  hide  thofe  which  we  are  pur- 
fuing?  But  the. indications  we  fearch  after  are,  notwithllanding, 
the  confequence  of  caufes,  and  therefore  effecls  j and,  of  courfe, 
phyfiognomical  exprelhon. 

The  philofopher  is  always  an  obferver.  He  notices  what  exills, 
whether  he  looked  for  it  or  no:  he  perceives,  and  cannot  help  per- 
ceiving, what  is  before  his  eyes.  The  view  there  offered  to  him 
is  the  reprefentation  of  what  be  could  not,  in  any  other  manner, 
have  feen : what  is  perceptible  to  him  cannot  deceive,  but  by  be- 
ing feen  fupcrficially.  There  is  a period  to  all  learning,  if  we 
proceed  by  fuch  reafoning  as  this : ‘ The  indications  and  confe- 
‘ quences  we  were  not  looking  for,  may  veil  or  hide  thofe  we  pur- 
‘ fue;  therefore,  you  muft  not  fearch  for  indications  or  confe- 
« quences.’ 

VoL.  I.  G g I can 
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I can  fcarcely  think,  that  a man  of  learning,  fo  eminent  as  tnif 
author,  would  vviih  the  dereliilion  of  all  other  hiwnan  fcience,  to 
gratify  his  hatred  for  phyfiognomy.  No  doubt  it  is  polhble,  nay 
very  eafy,  for  the  phyfiognomift  to  be  wrong. 

This  is  another  miOtive  for  afling  with  precaution,  for  viewing 
fteadily  what  is,  for  keeping  to  prefent  objeäs  folely  without  ad- 
dition or  diminution.  But  to  endeavour,  under  whatever  pretext, 
to  divert  us  from  viewing  and  confidering,  to  engage  farcafm  or 
bitter  cenfure  againft  us,  would  be  the  wildeft  mode  of  fanaticifm, 
and  a ftrange  perverfion  of  wit,  in  a philofoplier  who  is  a fworn 
foe  to  all  fanadciim. 

Once,  again,  I am  of  opinion,  that  a real  alTault  was  not  meant 
by  my  opponent. 

If  the  energies  of  our  bodies  operated  in  a celeftial  atmofphere, 
if  they  received  their  temperaments  only  from  the  feelings  of  the 
mind,  wdthout  being  under  the  predominance  of  any  outward 
force,  the  ruling  paffion,  and  moll  forcible  talent,  would  produce, 
I' allow,  a dillindion  in  the  forms  of  the  face,  according  to  the 
various  proportions  and  modifications  of  the  faculties,  exaäly  as 
contrary  falls  cryllallize  in  many  forms,  if  nothing  hinder  their 
adhefion.  But  does  cur  body  depend  entirely  on  the  mind  ? or, 
rather,  is  it  not  dependent  on  various  energies,  each  of  which  dic- 
tates to  it  laws,  which  are  oftentimes  in  oppofition,  but  to  which, 
however,  it  is  neceifitated  to  fubmit  ? Thus  all  minerals  have  a 
mode  peculiar  to  themfelves,  while  they  continue  in  their  original 
fituaticn.  But  the  chances  to  which  they  are  fubjedl,  and  the  der 
viations  which  follow  from  their  union,  oftentimes  deceive  the 
moil  able  connoilfeur,  who  endeavours  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  obvious  appearance. 

But  how  is  it  poifible  to  form  a comparifon  between  falls  and 
minerals,  and  an  organized  body,  infpired  by  an  internal  vital 
principle?  What!  compare  a grain  of  fait,  which  a thoufandth 
part  of  a drop  of  water  diflblves  in  a twinkling,  with  a fcull,  that 
for  year?,  nay  ages,  defies  every  attack  of  the  air,  and  other  out- 
ward 
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ward  imprefiions  innumerable  ? Does  not  philofophy  redden  at  a 
comparifon  fo  abfurd  ? 

Not  only  the  fcull  and  organ  of  man,  but  even  animals  and 
plants,  which  pofiefs  no  internal  refiftance,  nor  any  of  thofe  pri- 
vate fprings  which  operate  in  man,  never  vary  their  form,  though 
perpetually  expofed  to  the  changeable  impreffions  of  air  and  light. 
While  their  organization  continues,  they  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
founded or  hidden  by  the  moft  aftonifhing  cafualties. 

The  body  thus  fupports  a medium  ftation  between  the  foul  and 
other  furrounding  objefls.  It  is  a mirror  which  reprefents  the  con- 
fequences  of  both  (happily  expreifed)  ; it  refleds  not  only  our  pro- 
penliiies  and  powers,  but  carries  alfo  the  damp  of  the  climate  in 
which  we  have  breathed ; of  the  courfe  of  life  to  which  \ye  have 
been  ufed ; of  the  maladies,  of  the  changes  v^hich  we  have  fuf- 
fered  ; changes  not  always  the  efieä:  of  blameable  tendencies,  but 
of  an  unexplainable  union  of  circumftances,  to  the  operation  of 
which  duty  itfelf  fometimes  fubjedls  us.  Who  defires,  who  pre^ 
fumes  to  deny  it  ? But  muft  the  one  hinder  the  other  ? This  is 
exadlly  the  fubjeft  in  litigation.  Is  it  not  infilled  on  by  the  author 
himfelf,  that  the  body  is  a glafs  in  which  may  be  difeovered  the- 
elfefls  ofthe  foul,and  of  outward  caufes  ? The  imprelTion  effeded 
by  change  of  fortune  is  not,  then,  the  only  one  it  is  fufceptible  of ; 
and  why  might  not  vigour  of  mind,  or  the  defeft  of  vigour,  be 
read  in  it  as  exadlly  ? Is  it  riot  (on  the  fuppofition  that  the  author 
fpeaks  ferioully),  is  it  not  abfolute  chicanery  to  put  in  oppofition 
two  things,  which,  by  his  own  allowance,  produce  again  their  own 
reheclion  in  the  body  as  in  a mirror  ? 

Will  an  obferver  fo  penetrating,  fo  informed  as  our  author,  feri- 
oufly  maintain,  that  generally,  on  a change  of  fortune,  a rounded 
forehead  alTumes  a cylindrical  form  ? an  oval  one  becomes  fquare  ? 
a prominent  chin  falls  ? Who  can  believe,  who  has  the  boldnefs 
foberly  to  alfcrt,  that  reverfe  of  fituation  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  face  of  a Charles  XII.  of  a Henry  IV . of  a Charles  V . ? And, 
if  ever  men  experienced  a change  of  circumftanees,  did  not  they  ? 
Will  any  one  venture  to  alTert  (I  fpeak  of  the  folid  parts,  not  of 
wounds  and  fears),  will  any  one  venture  to  afl'ert,  ^ that,  after 
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‘ their  dihrefles,  the  form  of  their  face  proclaimed  another  cha- 
‘ rafter  ?’  And  what  reply  Ihould  be  given  to  the  philofopher  who 
fhould  affirm,  « that  the  bone  of  the  nofe  of  Charles  X il.  loft  all  its 
‘ energy  at  Bender;  that  its  convexity  plainly  vanilhed  ; that  it 
• alTumed  a pointed  appearance,  the  common  fign  of  a fearful  / 
‘ and  womaniih  charafter 

Nature  operates  internally  upon  the  bones ; accidents  and  pain 
upon  the  nerves,  the  fielh,  and  the  ffiin  ; and  if  the  bones  be  at- 
tacked by  an  accident,  the  phyfical  alteration  enfuing  from  it  is 
Efficiently  marked,  and  renders  itfelf  diftinguiffied.  Misfortunes 
of  this  kind  are  more  or  lefs  aftefting  : if  they  are  trifling.  Nature 
remedies  them  ; if  not,  the  caitfe  is  too  obvious  to  fuffer  the  phy- 
flognomift  to  confound  them  with  natural  traits.  I fay,  the  phy- 
liognomift  ; but  1 allow  this  name  only  to  the  unbialfed  obferver: 
he  alone  has  the  privilege  of  uttering  phyfiognomical  concluflons, 
and  not  the  wit,  who  prefumes  to  controvert  truths  fanclioned  by 
experience. 

Mu  ft  I always  charge  to  the  artift  the  errors  I perceive  in  a 
figure  of  wax  ? May  it  not  have  been  ufed  too  roughly,  or  placed 
fo  as  to  have  been  injured  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ? 

Admitting  a waxen  figure  to  have  been  damaged  by  a carelefs 
hand,  admitting  it  to  have  been  mutilated,  or  fuppofmg  it  to  have 
fuffered  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  or  the  fire,  it  will,  however,  be 
eafy  to  particularize  in  it  the  performance  of  the  mafter.  This 
inftance  pofitively  decides  againft  our  author;  for  if  what  is  cafual 
attraft  notice  in  a fubftance  fo  foft  as  wax,  we  lhall  perceive  it  with 
readier  facility  in  an  organic  body,  whofe  fketch  is  compofed  of 
fuch  folid  materials  as  bone. 

In  a ftatue  (this  emblem,  I think,  had  been  much  more  true 
than  that  of  a waxen  figure)  you  will  foon  diftinguifli,  be  you  ever 
fo  little  a connoifTeur,  in  what  part  it  has  been  disfigured,  what 
has  been  added  and  fupplied  to  fill  up  a deficiency  ; and  why 
fhould  not  thefe  diftinftions  be  fully  as  perceivable  in  man  ? Why 
Ihould  not  his  original  form  appear  through  the  accidents  it  has 
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fuffered,  while  the  beauty  of  a ftatue,  which  has  been  highly 
finifhed,  may  yet  be  difcovered  in  its  remains  ? 

Does  the  foul  fill  the  body  like  an  elafiic  fluid,  which  always 
takes  the  form  of  the  containing  vefiel  ? and,  on  the  idea  that  ä 
flat  nofe  indicates  malice,  will  it  enfue,  that  a man  muft  become 
malicious  Ihould  his  nofe  be  flattened  by  chance  ? Should  I reply 
Yes  or  No  to  this  interrogation,  the  critic  will  gain  nothing  by  it. 
If  it  be  aflerted,  that,  in  reality,  the  foul  dees  fill  the  body  as  an 
elallic  fluid  which  aifumes  the  fliape  of  the  veflbl,  will  it  be  thence 
inferred,  that  a perfon,  whofe  nofe  has  been  flattened  by  accident, 
has  loft  the  proportion  of  internal  elafticity,  which,  antecedently, 
made  that  feature  prominent  ? If  it  be  faid,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
emblems  of  this  kind  tend  only  to  explain  feme  remarkable  inftances, 
wdthout  carrying  us  to  any  general  decifion,  lhall  we  be  much  far- 
ther improved  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  with  our  author  ‘ as  to  the  abfurdity  of  af- 
‘ ferting,  that  the  moft  amiable  mind  always  inhabits  the  moft 
‘ beautiful  body,  and  the  moft  criminal  foul  a body  of  the  moft 
‘ hateful  appearance.’ 

It  is  incomprehenflble,  after  the  elucidations  of  this  point  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages,  how  fuch  an  aflertion  could  pofiibly 
be  attributed  to  us»  We  Amply  aflert,  that  there  exifts  a propor- 
tion, a beauty  of  figure,  promifmg  more  reflitude,  elevation,  and 
heroifm,  than  a different  appearance,  which  is  vulgar  and  lefs 
finilhed.  We  only  maintain,  with  the  author,  ‘ that  Virtue 
‘ adorns,  and  Vice  disfigures and  we  are  entirely  fatisfied,  that 
there  is  no  human  form,  however  unembelliflied,  in  which  in- 
tegrity may  not  refide,  and  that  villainy  may  inhabit  the  moft 
amiable. 

We  fliall  be  rather  more  fcrupulous  with  refpeft  to  the  enfuing 
fentence : ‘ Language  is  very  barren  in  phyfiognomical  remarks. 
‘ Had  there  been  valuable  ones,  various  countries,  doubtlefs, 
‘ would  not  have  negledled  preferving  them  in  their  philofophical 
f repofitories.  The  nofe  interpofes  in  a number  of  proverbial  and 
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‘ fymbolical  terms ; but  ever  in  a pathognomic  fenfe;  and  de- 

* noting  temporary  aäions : in  no  inftance  in  a phylicgnomical 
« one,  nor  as  the  evidence  of  a fixed  charafier,  or  of  an  habitual 

* temper.*  Yet  the  ancients  faid.  Homo  ohefes,  ohtuf^  naris;  but 
if  they  had  never  ufed  the  term,  it  would  have  been  but  of  fmall 
confideration,  as  it  can  be  denionftrated  a poßerioriy  that  the  nofe 
poflefies  a phyfiogiiomical  diltindUon  appropriaie  to  itfelf. 

I am  not  fufficiently  learned  to  fet  in  oppofition  to  our  author 
pafTages  extradled  from  Homer,  Sueton,  Martial,  and  a hundred 
others  ; but  there  is  no  occafion.  A fadl  is  not  lefs  fo,  whether  the 
ancients  pofTefled  it  or  otherwife.  The  mere  fcholar  refers  every 
point  to  their  decifion ; the  genuine  philofopher  obferves  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  is  certain  that  every  tera  has  been  famed  for 
difeovery  j and  that  in  all  ages  the  new  difeoveries,  hidden  from 
the  ancients,  have  been  contefted  and  calumntated. 

‘Ido  not  enquire,’  fays  the  author,  ‘ what  man  might  poflibly 
‘ have  been,  I defire  to  learn  what  he  is.*  For  myfelf,  I wiih  to 
be  informed  on  both  the  queftions,  if  poffible. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  libertines  who  may  be  compared  to  excel- 
lent piflures  incrulled  with  varnifh.  You  hold  thefe  piilures  un- 
deferving  of  notice  ; but  if  a connoifTeur  was  to  hint  ‘ that  they 
‘ poflefs  real  worth,  that  there  is  a pofiibility  of  refloring  them  to 
‘ their  original  condition,  becaufe  the  colours  are  fo  excellent  as  to 
‘ fet  the  varnifh  at  defiance,  and  that  in  carefully  feparating  it  you 
‘ encounter  no  danger  of  obliterating  the  ground  work,*  would 
this  intimation  feem  to  you  a point  of  indifference  ? 

You  confider  patiently  the  rainutefl:  deviations  of  the  polar 
ßar,  you  employ  w’hole  days  in  calculation,  with  the  view  of 
learning  in  how  many  ages  it  will  reach  its  nearefl  poffible  approxi- 
mation to  the  pole — I am  far  from  contemning  this  iludy. 

But  can  you  poffibly  conteft  the  importance  of  a matter  which 
1 is  of  the  highefi;  moment  to  parents,  tutors,  friends,  flatefmen  ? 

Is  it  an  objefl  of  indifference  to  learn  what  a human  being  might 
have  been,  or  what  may  Hill  be  made  of  him  ? What  muff  of  ne- 
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tefiity  be  looked  for,  from  a youth  inftrufled  and  formed  on  fuch 
a plan  f 

There  is  a defcription  of  infane  perfons,  who  may  be  compared 
to  a valuable  watch  whofe  dial  plate  is  deranged. 

But  if  your  watch  be  in  this  fituation,  you  will,  on  your  ideas, 
pay  no  confideration  to  its  internal  excellence.  You  will  not  re- 
gard the  ingenious  watchmaker  who  may  advife  you  : ‘ the  work 
‘ of  your  watch  was  valuable,  and  I ftill  confider  it  as  a mafter- 
‘ piece.  What  is  requifite,  is,  to  have  it  cleaned,  to  wind  it  up 
‘ with  regularity,  to  mend  a few  teeth  that  are  bent;  and  it  will 
‘ be  a hundred  times  more  excellent;  than  that  other  watch  deco- 
* rated  with  diamonds,  which  may,  perhaps,  go  tolerably  well  for 
‘ a month  or  two,  but  will  ftop  afterwards/ 

You  will  always  hold  the  principle,  that  it  is  but  of  trifling  con- 
fequence  to  underftand  what  might  have  happened,  and  it  contents 
you  to  know  no  more  of  your  watch  than  its  prefent  fltuation. 
You  fuffer  a hidden  treafure  to  continue  unemployed,  which,  in 
fa£l,  has  as  yet  yielded  nothing,  but  which  in  profpedl  gives  the 
hope  of  the  higheft  emolument,  and  confole  yourfelf  with  the  me- 
dium receipt  of  a much  inferior  fund. 

You  decide  of  a tree  by  the  produce  of  one  year,  nay,  perhaps, 
from  fruit  hurried  to  ripenefs  by  art,  without  concerning  yourfelf 
about  its  natural  quality : yet  it  is  poflible,  that,  with  fome 
fmall  trouble,  it  may  afford  fruit  in  plenty.  Various  occurrences 
may  have  confpired  to  mar  its  abundance  ; a blighting  wind  may 
have  burnt  up  its  leaves ; a ftorm  bereft  it  of  its  produce ; and 
you  never  aik  whether  the  trunk  be  ftill  found  ? 

I feel  myfelf  tired,  and  fo  I am  afraid  is  the  reader,  efpecially 
if  he  be  difpofed  to  believe  as  lam,  * that  the  author,  in  the  hi- 
‘ larity  of  his  heart,  fometimes  amufes  himfelf  at  our  coft.* 

I muft,  however,  obferve  two  palpable  abfurdities  more,  which 
he  has  fuffered  to  efcape  him  ; 
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On  one  ßde  he  remarks,  and  very  juftly,  ‘ that  fome  pathog- 
‘ nomic  indications  often  repeated,  are  not  always  entirely  eradi- 
‘ cated,  and  that  they  leave  phyfiognomical  impreffions.  From 
* hence  the  conhrmed  filly  gaze  of  vacant  perfons,  who  are  ena- 
< moured  with  every  thing  without  underilanding  what  they  ad- 
‘ mire;  hence  thofe  wrinkles  of  diffimulaticn,  and  the  furrows  it 
‘ hews  in  the  cheeks ; the  w'rinkles  of  pertinacity,  and  a number- 
« lefs  enumerarior.  of  others.  But  more,  the  pathognomic  altera- 
‘ tion,  which,  keeps  pace  with  vice,  oftentimes  becomes  more  plain, 
‘ and  yet  more  obnoxious,  from  the  difeafes  which  it  occafions. 
‘ In  the  fame  way  alfo,  the  pathognomic  impreffion  of  bene- 
‘ volence,  feeling,  charity,  devotion,  and  of  every  virtue  in  general, 
‘ has  an  efFefl  on  what  is  phyfical,  and  leaves  impreffions  wffiich 
‘ cannot  avoid  the  attention  of  the  admirer  of  moral  beauty.  Such 
‘ is  the  foundation  of  the  phyfiognomy  of  Geliert,  the  only  true  onei 
‘ the  only  one  that  holds  forth  to  reäitude  folid  good,  and  which 
‘ may  be  comprifed  in  thefe  two  brief  fentences— Virtue  adorns, 
‘ Vice  deforms.* 

Thus  the  branches  of  the  tree  poffiefs  a vigour  which  the  Hock 
cannot  boaft.  Shall  the  fruit  have  a phyfiognomy,  and  the  tree 
none  ? Is  it  poffible,  then,  that  the  fneer  of  felf  importance  (hould 
proceed  diredly  from  a fund  of  humility,  the  look  of  idiotfy  from 
the  accumulations  of  knowledge  ? The  diftinguifhing  mark  of  de- 
ceit is  not,  then,  the  confequence  of  an  internal  energy  or  weak- 
nefs,  and  every  outward  indication  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a covering 
that  is  laid  on. 

The  author  will  continually  d’re^I  our  views  to  the  numerical 
figures  on  the  watch,  and  fay  nothing  as  to  the  watch  itfelf.  Re- 
move the  dial  plate,  the  hand  on  that  account  will  not  flop  its 
vibration  : deilroy  thofe  pathognomical  marks,  the  flight  of  hypo- 
crify  fometimes  arrives  at  the  power  of  lb  doing ; yet  the  ten- 
dency, or  inward  pow’cr  which  they  promife,  fliall  not  be  deilroyei 
by  it.  It  is  an  abfolute  folecifm  therefore  ‘ to  allow  ligns  which 
‘ exprefs  ilupidity,  and  to  deny  that  ftupidity  has  a charafteriltic.’ 
It  is  like  afl’eriing,  ‘ iliat  a Angle  drop  of  w ater  may  be  feen,  but 
‘ that  the  luuice  of  it,  that  the  ocean,  cannot.* 
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Another  abfurdity  : ‘ There  exifts  fuch  a thing  as  pathognemy, 
« but  it  would  be  entirely  as  unneceffary  to  reduce  it  to  theory,  as 

* to  write  an  Art  of  Love.  The  expreffioii  dwells  chieEy  m the 
‘ motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  in  the  countenance.^  The 
‘ whole  world  comprehends  this  reafoning ; but  to  aim  at  mcul- 
‘ eating  it,  would  be  an  undertaking  comparative  to  that  of  coant- 
‘ ing  the  fands  on  the  fea  ßiore.'  And  jull  after  the  author,  wua 
much  capacity,  remarks  on  the  pathognomic  expreffion  of  twelve 
faces  from  Chodowieckij  and  in  thefe  fpeculative  remarks,  how 
many  are  there  which  concerns  phyliognomy  ? 

And  now  allow  me,  my  revered  opponent— but  no ; I no 
longer  confider  you  in  that  light,  but  rather  as  a friend  who  has  jull 
acknowledged  the  force  of  truth— Allow  me  to  enrich  tins  wor4 
with  fome  flriking  extra^s  from  your  Difl’ertation,  which  I have 
not  had  convenience  to  dwell  upon,  or  which  I have  not  quo^e 
at  the  w^hole  length  ; v 

‘ If  the  opinion  which  vve  found  on  the  phyfiognomy  be  fome- 
times  verified,  it  is  becaufe  it  is  built  on  the  figns  of  adlions  or 

* cufloms,  independent  of  phyfiognomy  and  pathognomy,  and 

< which  cannot  poflibly  be  miftaken.  The  libertine,  for  inftance, 

‘ the  mifer,  the  beggar.  See.  have  their  refpecUve  garbs  by  which 
‘ you  may  recognize  them,  as  a military  man  by  his  uniform.  One 

* error,  in  point  of  grammar,  is  fometimes  decifive  of  a bad  edu- 

‘ cation  ; the  form  of  our  hat,  the  mode  of  putting  it  on,  is  often- 

< times  an  indication  of  the  company  we  are  habituated  to,  and  of 
‘ the  variations  of  our  levity  (and  dees  the  form  of  the  human 
‘ body  denote  nothing  of  the  intelledls  and  tendencies  of  the  man  ?) 

‘ Abfolute  blockheads  would  fometimes  not  be  diicovered  in  their 
‘ real  charadlers,  if  they  did  not  a£l.  Sometimes  too,  the  diefs, 

‘ the  carriage,  the.  firif  fpeech  of  a ftranger,  the  firfl  quarter  of  an 

* hour  of  colloquial  intercourfe  with  him,  inform  us  more  of  him, 

* than  we  are,  pierhaps,  ever  afterwards  able  to  difeover. 

* The  phyfiognomy  of  the  mod  hurtful  of  the  human  race,  it 

* may  appear  to  us  impoffible  to  decypher : every  thing  in  it  is  hid 
^ under  a mafk  of  defpondency,  behind  which  nothing  can  pene- 
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* träte.  To  ftart  a doubt  on  this  point,  one  mufi;  have  a vei*/ 

‘ fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  vvorld.  It  is  always  very  hard  to 

* convift  a villain,  if  his  education  has  been  properly  fuperin- 

* tended,  if  he  be  warmed  with  ambition,  and  if  he  has  once 

* moved  in  the  circle  of  fuperior  company/ 

‘ A trifling,  lazy  fcoundrel,  a flave  to  th&  enticements  of  debau- 
‘ chery,  does  not  bear  u|)on  his  face  (that  is,  not  always)  the 
‘ hateful  brand  of  the  injuries  he  caufes  to  fociety.  On  the  other 
‘ hand,  a man  of  worth,  ftrenuous  in  the  maintenance  of  his 

* rights,  and  who  underftands  how  to  fix  a due  eftimation  on  him- 

* felf,  frecjuently  introduces  himfelf  beneath  an  external  which 
‘ awakens  fufpicion,  particularly  if  his  mouth  be  with  trouble 

* moulded  into  a fmile.  * 

* It  is  beyond  a doubt,  notwithftanding  the  fophiftical  arguments 

* which  debauchery  may  fet  in  oppofition  to  this  tenet,  it  is  beyond 
‘ a doubt,  that,  ‘‘  without  Virtue  there  is  no  permanent  beauty,  and 
“ that  Ihe  can  deck  hideoufnefs,  the  moft  repulfive,  with  beauty 
**  unconquerable.”  Such  inftances  are  certainly  infrequent  in  both 
‘ fexes;  but  it  is  not  lefs  rare  to.  find  in  them  candour  in  all  its 
‘ fimplicity,  modeft  refpeft  without  degrading  fubmiflion,  un- 

* bounded  charity  that  attempts  not  to  force  obligation  on  you, 

‘ an  afledlion  for  order  unalloyed  by  puerile  afibdlation,  neatnefs 
‘ in  appearance  without  foppery ; and  it  is  the  union  of  qualities 
‘ like  the(e  vvfiich  produces  beauties  irrefiftible.*  Never  was  any 
thing  better  remarked,  nor  better  exprelTed# 

‘ Vice,  in  a fimilar  way,  di.fi:oncerts  and  difeompofes  the  fea- 

* tures  when  it  lays  hold  of  an  eafy  charafter,  particularly  if  already 
‘ ruined  by  wrong  education.  The  vicious  perfon  has  not  even 
‘ the  idea  of  what  forms  the  cxprelfion  of  moral  beauty  in  the  coun- 
‘ tenance,  or  is  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  acquiring  it ; he  does 
‘ not  even  endeavour  to  redify  the  failings  of  his  exterior, 

‘ Who  would  not  reap  fatisfadion  in  attending  to  the  oratory  of 
‘ a man,  whofe  mouth  is  in  unifon  with  every  lineament  of  his 
‘ face,  and  who  entertains  no  fear  of  their  giving  him  the  lief 

‘ We 
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« We  attend  to  fuch  a man  with  pleafure,  whatever  the  fcience 
* may  be,  whofe  proofs  and  axioms  he  öfters.  Suppoling  fuch  a 
‘ mouth  to  be  the  mouth  of  a phyfician,  what  confidence  muft  it 
‘ not  infpire ! 

‘ Someperfon  has  remarked,  ‘‘  that  an  ugly  woman,  aged  and 

wicked,  is  the  moft  frightful  objedl  in  exiftence.”  But  it  may 
‘ alfo  be  remarked,  that  an  aged  matron,  whofe  countenance  pro- 
‘ claims  a foul  gentle  and  pure,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  objeäs  in  our 
‘ creation.  Years  do  not  difeompofe  the  features  of  one,  whofe 
‘ foul  can  bear  the  ordeal  of  infpeftion  without  a veil.  They  only 
‘ erafe  the  artificial  glare  which  once  covered  coquetry,  afte£la- 
‘ tion,  and  vice ; and  a candid  fpeäator  would  have  difeovered  ki 
‘ the  girl,  the  deformity  of  a defpicable  and  decrepid  hag.  Did 
‘ men  continually  aft  from  conviftion,^  inftead  of  rifquing  their 
‘ deareft  interefts,  happy  marriages  would  be  lefs  uncommon  than 
‘ they  are ; and,  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  Shakefpear,  the  tie, 
‘ which  Ihould  unite  hearts,  would  not  fo  often  ftrangle  human 
‘ felicity.’ 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  my  own  heart.  I ftiould  have  been 
happy  had  I compofed  my  Eflays  under  the  infpeftion  of  fuch  an 
enquirer.  What  material  aids  might  not  phyfiognomy  expeft  from 
a man  who  combines  with  the  fpirit  of  a geometrician,  the  yet 
rarer  talent  of  obfervation. 
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